Love's Outcasts 


The powerful story of Bat Fidler, a lonely drifter whose search for 
excitement leads him to accept a job as strong man with a carnival sideshow. 


A misfit even among "freaks," Bat falls in love with the lovely but 
deformed Fish Girl, wife of the carnival's jealous manager. 


Against his will, Bat finds himself drawn... first into the Fish Girl's trailer... 
then into her arms... and finally into an act of violence which brings his 
amazing carny career to a startling end! 


"The nether world both inside and outside the carnival all get Mr. Sanders' 
careful attention. He is a sound and careful writer, and he has written a good 
book." — Pasadena Star News 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


"Wherever Bat goes in the universal freakshow, he finds that without love 
there are only freakishness and violence... In these bizarre settings, Bat's 
struggles against brute cruelty and hypocrisy, against his own dread of 
abnormality, make a compelling story." 

— New York Herald Tribune 


"Judging by the throngs at freak shows, this first novel should do well at the 
literary box office. It manages to capture the gaudy carnival flavor and is 
peopled by such physical misfits as Fish Boy, Tattoo Joe, Egghead and the 
Texas Giant... Sanders is a writer of promise." 

— Philadelphia Inquirer 


"Harsh with the glaring quality of a cheap carnival this novel is the story of a 
man who becomes involved with the people styled ‘freaks' in sideshows. Bat 
Fidler is a lonely drifter who is his own worst enemy. He finds himself a place 
in carnival life as a wrestler and soon he is the center of a nightmare of love 
and violence, torn by the unnatural lure of the Fish Girl. There are a number 
of well-drawn characterizations in the book... Freakshow will undoubtedly 
appeal to those who are devoted to the realistic novel." 

— Tulsa World 


"Its young author has a gift of lively imagination, writes dialogue like a 
veteran and offers a narrative which has a robust quality and an air of 
authenticity to commend it." 

— Newark News 
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The young man as an author... 


Jacquin Sanders, circa 1954. 
(Photo by Burt Bacharach) 


Jacquin Sanders Interview 


by Dennis P. Eichhom 
Editorial Director, Loompanics Unlimited 


I spoke with Jacquin Sanders, author of Freakshow, by telephone in mid- 
February, 1995. He was at his home in Largo, Florida; I was in Port 


Townsend, Washington. 


Dennis P. Eichhom: Are you ready to undergo interrogation, Mr. Sanders? 


Jacquin Sanders: Ready! 


Got that spotlight turned on bright?... OK... Well, then, how old were you 
when you wrote Freakshow... and how did you come to do so? 


I started writing Freakshow during my senior year at Pomona College, for 
credit. I was taking a creative writing class, but I wasn't very serious about it... 
I was just trying to get through. I'd been away in the army for a couple of 
years, and I came back to school for a year in order to graduate with a B.A. in 
English. 


When was that? 

1947... but I started in 1941. 

You were in the army for two years? 

Three years. 

You served overseas... ? 

Yes... 

... saw combat... ? 

Uh huh, Infantry... I was a private. 

Europe or the Pacific? 

In Europe. I was a totally undistinguished soldier in France. Right now the 
paper wants me to write an article to commemorate the invasion of Iwo Jima... 
they want 300 lines for Sunday, and they couldn't have gotten a worse soldier 
to do it. 

So you were how old when you finished writing Freakshow? 


I was 24 or 25 years old when I started writing it, and I finished it that 
summer... let's see, I was born on the 14th of September in 1922, and I 
finished Freakshow in July or August of '47. After that, I stayed around 
Springfield, Ohio, for a year... my father, who owned a women's clothing store 
there, had died. Then I went to Europe and lived on the G.I. Bill in Paris for 
two years. 


What was the status of the book by then? 


I'd completed it and sent it out, and gotten twelve or fourteen rejections... it 
was odd reading that book you sent... 


The Davis Goodis book? (I'd sent Sanders a copy of Nightfall a few days 
earlier, after mentioning that Freakshow reminded me a bit of Goodis' work.) 


Yes... I liked it pretty well. I'd like to read one of his earlier, really crazy 
ones... something he wrote before he went over the side. That book had a 
fascinating introduction. One of the things about Goodis I noticed was that he 
was with Gold Medal, and they were the ones who really started me. 


Is that right? 


Here's what happened. I wrote Freakshow and I got all rejections. I stayed 
another year in Springfield and wrote another novel, The Big Frog. It also 
picked up its twelve or fourteen rejections, and I put it away. Then I went to 
France, and I wrote a third novel, The Savage — a real young man's book 
which solved all the political, social, moral, sexual and economic problems of 
the world. Oddly enough, it didn't get published. 

Then I came back — this was 1950 — and I waited for two or three years. 
Then I read about Gold Medal, which was starting up around 1953, and just 
for the hell of it I sent them the same old copy of Freakshow that I'd sent 
around before. Gold Medal got interested, but they wanted to take out the last 
Texas part... they said it was too long, and they made me rewrite about one 
chapter, ending it after Bat leaves the carnival. I was desperate to be 
published, so I did it 

Then Gold Medal turned it down, and gave me no money at all! 

But one of the editors there, a guy named Lewis Collins, felt bad about it, 
and he happened to know the editor-in-chief at Little, Brown, whose name 
was Howard Cady. Collins wrote him a letter about it, and Cady said, ‘Send 
me the book!" and Collins did — and Cady took it right away; the original 
version, not the one I'd rewritten... it was the same manuscript that Little, 
Brown had turned down before! They published it as Freak Show in 1954, 
and it came out in paperback the following year as Strip the Heart. Neither 
one sold very well. 

It also came out in a hardback British edition which was published by the 
Peter Davies Company... they published all three of my novels, eventually. 


Which ones were those? Were they the two others that you had written after 
Freakshow ? 


No, The Big Frog and The Savage never did get published. After I came 
back from Paris I wrote Look to Your Geese, a novel which was published. 
Then I wrote a book about a sea disaster, sort of a documentary, which is 
going to be republished in the spring of 1995. 


Titled... ? 


Under the title A Night Before Christmas, the story of the sinking of the 
troopship Leopoldville. 


Can you tell me the story about Kirk Douglas acquiring the movie rights to 
Freakshow? 


Well, Freakshow received some good reviews, and after a favorable review 
in The New York Times came out, Kirk Douglas' Bryna Productions... the 
company was named after his mother... offered me the goddamnedest contract 
you ever saw! First he bought a three-month option for $100. Then he took a 
second three-month option for another $100... and after that, a year's option 
for $1,000. At the end of that time, if they started shooting the movie, I was to 
get another $4,000, making a total of $5,200 in all. But there has never been a 
first day of shooting, and Douglas has tied up the movie rights to Freakshow 
for 40 years for $1,200. I shouldn't have done it, I guess, but I was young and 
naive, and I had this agent... 


Didn't you visit Douglas in his home... ? 


Yes, I was living in New York then, and Douglas called me from the Savoy 
Plaza where he was staying and said come on up... I think it was on a Sunday, 
and I went up there in the afternoon. Kirk Douglas was there; he and his four 
boys, aged anywhere from about six to twelve. One of them must have been 
Michael. I remember Douglas was putting them through a close-order drill, on 
army commands. Then he acted out the scene of Bat Fidler in the jail, when 
he puts the jailer's hand into a fan... this went on for quite a while, and 
Douglas said he would conduct a talent search, and find a beautiful woman 
with arms like the Fish Girl. Later, he said he'd found somebody, but I don't 
know... 


Had you ever been around sideshows before you wrote the book? 

I'd been to a couple of carnival sideshows as a paying customer, but I'd never 
been backstage, nor met any of the participants. 

Ever been in jail? 


No, never. 


Were you ever a wrestler? 

Yes, I was an amateur wrestler in prep school. God help me, I weighed 135 to 
140 pounds in those days! 

What do you think impelled you to write Freakshow? 

I don't know... my wife still "harumph"s about it. She got a little bit worried 
when she read Freakshow, because I wrote it before we got married. 

You didn't know anybody who was afflicted like that? 


No... I guess I was very much a loner; I grew up in a little Ohio town where I 


was the only person with my sort of interests. 

Would you have described yourself as physically a little like Bat Fidler; kind 
of over-developed in the upper body; kind of a tough guy? 

I wished! 


So he's your alter ego, huh? 


Who knows! 


He's a fairly disturbed guy! A sociopath! 


Yes, he is, bless his heart... I don't know; I recognize the heroes in stories, 
especially detective stories... men can be such assholes! Being a writer is 
oftentimes about the heroes you create... 


Yeah, but Bat is an antihero. And one of the more fascinating ones in 
American literature, I'd say. Well, I've got one more question, and then we 
can end this... 


Don't you want to know anything about the journalism part of my life? 
Sure! Take it from those books up to now... but first, one more thing about 


Freakshow: on the very last page of the paperback edition, it reads: 


BROTHERHOOD 
One Nation Under God 


down at the bottom of the page. Do you remember that? 


No. You mean Strip the Heart? 
Yeah. 


I take no responsibility for that at all. 


So that wasn't in the first edition? That was something that Little, Brown 
added to it? 


I guess. I never even noticed it. That was during the McCarthy period; maybe 
that was the reason... 


So maybe we shouldn't end our reprint with it, eh? 


Oh my God, no... that had nothing to do with me! 


All right. Glad we cleared that up. Now, how did you get here from there... 


you wrote a couple more books after Freakshow; did they sell at all? When 
were they published? 


The second one I had published was The Fortune Finders, which was really 
the fourth novel I wrote. It's been published a few times, originally by 
Appleton, and then again by Walker about fifteen years ago, and by Peter 
Davies, and in paperback... it's about a gold-mining town in Nevada. Howard 
Cady at Little, Brown said that he thought it could be a bestseller... this was 
1954, remember. So I went out to South Dakota and hung around there, and 
then went to Nevada and spent time around the mines, and then I just got 
interested in the old ghost towns, like Tonopah and Goldfield... and that's 
what I wrote about. 


So it's a Western? 


Litde, Brown published it as a Western; I suppose so. I didn't think of it as a 
Western as I wrote it. The Fortune Finders came out in '55 or '56. Next was 
Look to Your Geese, which was about Puritan New England in the 16th 
century. I liked that book a lot. Same English publication; paperback, and then 
never heard of again. 

There was some other activity. Joshua Logan bought the film rights to The 
Fortune Finders, and paid some real money — $25,000 — for them, even 
though no movie was ever made. And two songwriters, Livingston and 
somebody else; the guys who wrote "Buckles, Bangles and Beads" or 
something... 


"Buckles, Bangles and Bows," maybe... ? 


"Bows," whatever... anyway, they messed around with Look to Your Geese 
and tried to make a Broadway musical out of it, but never did. 

Howard Cady had gone to Putnam by then, and they'd published Look to 
Your Geese. I wanted to write a book about a disaster at sea I'd seen during 
World War U, when a troop ship sailing right beside mine off of Cherbourg 
was torpedoed by the Germans and sank, and I talked Cady into it. I worked 
two years on that, A Night Before Christmas... it had happened on Christmas 
Eve. 

But while that was going on, I'd gone to work for Newsweek. It was my first 
job; I was 40. Newsweek had given a good review to Look to Your Geese, 
and that got me in the door. They gave me a tryout, and it turned out I was 
really kind of a natural for journalism. I like it a lot; I like the life better than 
writing novels, alone in a room... anyway, I did pretty well there; I was at 
Newsweek for ten years. Then I went to the New York Daily News for ten 
years, and I was editor of their Sunday magazine, and assistant managing 
editor. 

About 1982, I moved to Florida and became a local columnist for the St. 
Petersburg Times. I write a column called "Faces in the Crowd." 


That's rather an inspiring tale. 
Really? 


Sure it is; for me, anyway. I've been dabbling about in freelance writing and 
journalism for years, most of my adult life. You've been working as a writer 
for nearly twice as long, and sort of off-handedly cranked out one of the most 
amazing pieces of fiction written in the 20th century along the way! And 
you're still working as a journalist... 

By the way, you said that you got your first job at the age of 40. What did 
you do to support yourself prior to that? 


Oh, there were odds and ends... I inherited about ten thousand bucks; I lived 
off the G.I. Bill for a long time. I didn't spend much. I remember my first job 
at Newsweek; it was when Kennedy got shot... 


1963. 


Right; I went in, and they offered me a job, but I didn't know if they'd said 
"$7,000 a year" or "$11,000 a year." I'd read enough novels about Madison 
Avenue to know I shouldn't ask, so for my whole three-month tryout period I 
didn't know which it was! Either one would have been quite satisfactory. It 
turned out it was $11,000! 


That's a good story, and a perfect spot to conclude our session. I've got a few 
more Goodis titles, and I'll send them your way. 


I'd like that. 


CHAPTER 1 


pe eel a a 


Bat Fidler paid his quarter and walked into the carnival. He took a good look 
about him, saw the lights, the gaudy colors, heard the bumbling rhythms of 
the calliope, the yelping of the loud-speaker, smelled the frying, stale, 
tremendously appetizing fumes of carnival food, felt the happiness of the 
people. 

He wheeled about and started to leave. The ticket seller loomed amiably 
before him. 

"You can't leave now, chief. You'll have to pay another admission to get 
back in." 

"I don't want back in." 

"But you just got here. You haven't even seen the place." 

Bat looked at him steadily with no anger and no friendliness. "The trouble 
with you is you're not busy enough. If you had more people to sell tickets to, 
you wouldn't be bothering me like this." 

For a moment the man was perplexed. Then he decided Bat was trying to be 
funny, so he laughed. Then he stopped laughing and stepped back a pace. 

"What the hell, it's a free country. If you want to go, go ahead.” 

Bat swept past him. He walked to a point some fifteen or twenty yards 
beyond the entrance, turned around, and came back. The ticket seller took a 
deep breath and stepped in front of him. 

"That'll be a quarter." 

"No." 

"I told you, buddy. I told you not to leave. You got to pay when you come 
back here." 

"Get out of my way." 

The man looked closely into Bat's face. Then, very quickly, he stepped 
aside and Bat passed again into the carnival. He walked straight ahead for 
several paces, slowing down gradually, all the while wondering about himself, 
trying to fathom his own behavior. Always wanting to show somebody, 
always having to prove something. 

Characteristically, his first impressions acknowledged none of the happiness 


about him. Strolling along the horseshoe-shaped street of the carnival, he 
forced his attention to the physical details of the place. First, the general 
layout, the booths and sideshows lined along the outer rim of the horseshoe, 
the rides, the hamburger and custard stands clustered about the center. Then 
the brightness of the lights and the red and green and yellow of the booths. He 
listened to the noise of the talkers, stopped awhile at one of the gambling 
games, studying the movements of a little white rat running between the 
numbered cages on a modified roulette wheel. He moved on at last, restless, 
fingering the letter in his pocket. 

Gradually and with reluctance he became aware of the people. As he had 
expected, nobody was alone. Everywhere there were groups: family groups 
with children straining away from irritated parents; girl groups, giggling and 
jabbering, unabashedly flirting or righteously not flirting; boy groups, their 
hands and mouths full of food, talking too quickly, laughing too loudly, 
dividing into subgroups, some to find girls they knew and have respectably 
good times with them, others to spend their money on the girlie sideshows; 
middle-aged groups, couples, the men flaring into little spurts of anger at the 
pushing, shoving boys, the women keeping sharp lookouts, protective or 
scandalized, for their own or their neighbors’ daughters. 

All these people Bat Fidler watched in their groups and envied, for of the 
whole carnival mob, only he was by himself. 

He had always been by himself, always a wanderer alone. Even when he 
had had a family, a father, mother, he had had no friends of his own, no real 
communication with parents who were always working, or else worrying that 
they were not working. He had had no home. With his mother and father he 
had moved over the face of the country, now plowing in hay-fields in the 
Middle West where he had been born, now picking oranges in California, now 
settled in the city, any city, in a furnished room while the older people worked 
in a factory, uprooted always and moving on to another factory, another city, 
another orange grove. Afterwards, when his mother was dead, when he had 
left his father, the wandering continued. There were new jobs, new farms, new 
factories, but the loneliness was the same. And now he was a man who went 
to a carnival by himself. Now he was a man who carried a letter of 
introduction to a freak. 

But he was not yet ready to use the letter. First he wanted to see something 
of the carnival. He picked out the least crowded of all the booths and 
sauntered toward it. It was a stand for pitching baseballs at wooden milk 
bottles, three balls for a dime, ten for a quarter. There were no prizes; that 
accounted for the lack of customers. The booth was shabby-looking, even for 
this carnival. 

Two identical little boys were throwing when Bat approached. Their father 
stood behind them, smiling proudly; they were cute kids. Bat smiled too. 
When they had each thrown a dime's worth of the balls, their father put 
another coin on the counter, and the attendant, a blonde girl of seventeen or 


so, moved wearily to the end of the booth and set up the bottles. She returned 
and the twins began to throw again, the girl watching blankly. Finally they left 
and Bat was by himself at the booth. The girl straightened the bottles and 
came back to the counter. 

"Wanta throw some balls, Mister?" 

"I guess so. How much are they?" 

She pointed to the sign above her head. Bat read it stirred restlessly. "I 
might as well spend my money here as anywhere. How many can I get for a 
dollar?" 

The girl thought for a moment. "You can throw forty for a dollar." 

"I ought to get fifty. You give a discount for a quarter's worth. You should 
give one on a buck." 

She shrugged. "Have it your own way." 

He flexed his arm and began to throw the baseballs. The girl raised herself 
to the counter and sat on it, studying Bat curiously. He had a homely face with 
rugged, unpretty features and a weathered skin. It was a neglected face; it had 
the appearance of an indoor object that had been left outdoors for a long time, 
a city face, self-adapted to a primitive climate. Without being loose or flabby 
the skin gave an impression of unusual thickness, and behind its heavy layers 
each feature stood alone, unmerged and very defensible. He was an inch or so 
under six feet in height, his shoulders thick and wide, his chest heavy over 
incongruously small hips set upon legs which seemed short and spindly in 
comparison with the development of his upper body. He wore a shiny, double- 
breasted blue suit coat and brown trousers. His white shirt was frayed, the 
bumps of its rolled-up sleeves showing through the coat, and his shoes, old- 
fashioned and ankle-high, were polished to a gleam. Everything about him 
was clean except for his shabby, dark-colored necktie. 

He knocked down the last bottle and the girl eased herself off the counter. 
She replaced all the bottles and returned to her former position. Bat held up 
his throwing for a few minutes, reached into his pocket, and brought out the 
letter. 

"I've got a note here to see a guy that calls himself the Fish Boy. You know 
where I can find him?" 

"He runs the freakshow. Over there.” She pointed to a tent farther down the 
street. "You going to work for him or something?" 

"I don't know. I doubt it." 

"He's been on the lookout for a strong man for his show. Is that what you 
do?" 

"I never have yet." Bat laughed suddenly. "That isn't one of those leopard 
skin jobs, is it?" 

The girl was interested now, flirting. "I bet you'd look real nice in a leopard 
skin." 

Bat shook his head. "When's the best time to see this fella?" 

"What?" She looked at him blankly, then remembered. 


"Oh, Fish Boy, you mean. Any time, I guess." 

"That isn't his real name, is it?" 

"I don't know. I never heard anybody call him anything else..." Her voice 
trailed off as two men drew close to the booth. They looked at the girl, then at 
the wooden milk bottles at the far end of the booth, then back to the girl. She 
met their gaze boldly and contemptuously. They sauntered past and she 
followed them with her eyes. "Rubes,"” she said. 

Bat had begun with the baseballs again. He threw methodically and with 
good aim. The girl continued to watch, waiting for him to talk to her. He did 
not. Finally she spoke. "You must like baseball a lot?" 

"Nah, not so much." 

"You used to be a professional or something?" 

"What makes you ask that?" 

"Oh, I don't know. You look like you might have been a ball player when 
you were young." 

"Hell, I'm only thirty-two now." 

"Yeah? You look older." 

He stopped throwing for a few minutes while she replaced the bottles. "You 
don't get many customers here, do you?” 

"No. This ain't my regular job anyhow. I don't care nothing about it." 

"What's the matter? Aren't you getting paid?" 

"Oh, I get paid all right. I get a regular salary. But not for this. I get paid for 
my dancing." 

Bat took a closer look at her now. She had a pretty face, a slender young- 
girl figure. She wore soiled green slacks, battered high-heel shoes, and green 
ankle socks. A man's white shirt covered the upper part of her body. It was 
tied by the tails in front, exposing a patch of dusty skin. 

"So you dance in one of the sideshows," said BaL 

"Well, you don't have to stare at me like that." 

"I didn't stare at you like that." 

"Just ‘cause I'm a dancer, and my job calls for me to shake something 
around a little bit, that doesn't give every guy in every hick town the right to 
look at me like that." 

"Okay, okay then. You're a nice girl." 

"Well, I'm not sure whether I like your tone of voice" — she pouted a little 
— "but I'll forgive you anyhow." 

"Thanks." 

"Most girls couldn't do the kind of dancing I do. They ain't built for it. A lot 
of them that look down on me so much, I bet they only wish they had what I 
got. I bet they'd join the carnival in a minute if they did." 

"They might at that," said Bat. He took a second close look at her. 

"Like what you see?" she asked. 

"Now that I look at it, I think I do." There was surprise in his voice. "You're 
not so bad-looking at that." 


"Thank you," she said with a smile. 

"How come you're not dancing tonight?" 

"Your damn Texas laws." 

"Don't call 'em my laws. I'm no Texan." 

"That's good." She smiled vacantly, distracted again. Then she remembered 
what she had been speaking of. "See, in this state you got to be eighteen or 
they won't let you dance in any of these shows. Most of the time they don't 
check up on us, but in this town they did." 

He nodded. "So here you are, peddling baseballs." 

"Yep, here I am." 

What the hell, thought Bat, I might as well have a try. "You doing anything 
tonight after this place closes?" 

"Why?" 

"I figured maybe we could go out and do something." 

She looked at him, reading his mind. "There won't be anything to do in this 
burg." 

"Sure, we'll find something." 

"I don't think I'd better," said the girl, smiling warmly. She had decided not 
to stall for very long with this one. 

Bat shrugged his shoulders, threw the last of his baseballs and started for 
the next booth. 

"Wait a minute," she said. "What's your hurry?" 

He stopped, looked at her expressionlessly. 

"Stick around for a while," she said. "It gets pretty lonesome here." 

"“Who're you trying to kid? You probably pick up a different guy every 
night." 

She laughed, pleased. "I could if I wanted to." 

They were silent a moment and then she spoke. "You said I was beautiful. 
Was that a crack?" 

"Beautiful? That's a pretty strong word. I didn't say beautiful." 

"Well, that doesn't matter. What did you say?" 

"You know what I said." 

"All right, so you said not bad-looking." There was a pause. "How come I'm 
not beautiful?" 

Bat's homely face crinkled into a grin. "You dress like a damned 
scarecrow," he said, "and you need a bath." 

She was so angry she sputtered. She started a slap toward him, pulled it 
short as she realized he was out of range on the other side of the counter. 
Finally she became intelligible. "You're a hell of a guy to talk about clothes. 
Look at that outfit you've got on." 

"I'm a man,” said Bat. "All a man's got to do is keep clean." 

"Not the kind of men I go around with." 

"The kind of men you go around with are still in high school." 

"You think you're so funny, don't you?" 


Bat was tired of the game. He began to move off. "I guess I'll take a look at 
the rest of the place. See you around." 

"Go to hell," she called after him. "You can go to hell! You can go straight 
to hell!" 

Laughing gently, Bat sauntered along the carnival street. The contact with 
the girl, unproductive as it was, had warmed him and for a while his 
loneliness almost disappeared. He discovered five sideshows. Two were 
labeled GIGANTIC BROADWAY REVUE, one was a hula show, another a 
scientific exhibit called THE BIRTH OF A BABY. The last was a freakshow. 

He saw a large crowd in front of one of the booths, a noisy crowd, shoving 
and laughing. It was the egg-throwing booth. HIT EGGHEAD! the signs said. 
TWO EGGS FOR FIFTEEN CENTS. Bat caught a glimpse of a little leathery 
head, alive and human, stuck through a bull's-eye-painted canvas. The head 
bobbed and grinned, dripping with yolk. There was a talker with a 
microphone in his hand. "Egghead challenges you... he defies you to hit him... 
fifteen cents... hit Egghead with a real egg..." Bat watched for a few minutes. 
It was funny, but it wasn't very pleasant to look at. He moved on. 

On a platform in front of the hula tent a talker was drumming up trade for 
the next performance. A pace or so behind him a listless girl in a soiled 
bandanna and an imitation grass skirt waited for him to finish speaking. She 
stood there, arms dangling at her sides, posture like an old man's, head and 
neck slumped forward, small belly loose and expanded. A tired, disgusted 
girl. At a word from the talker she stepped forward, placed a smile on her 
face, and began vigorously shaking her hips. After a while she quit and went 
back into the tent. Another man climbed up on the platform and began selling 
tickets. The talker moved along to the next show, taking most of the crowd 
with him. 

A man standing next to Bat was indignant. "Gyp joints," he said. "See one 
show and you've seen 'em all." 

"How come?" asked Bat. 

"It's the same girls, that's how come. They get finished with one show and 
then run right next door and get into the other one." 

Bat laughed. "I'll be damned." 

They were selling tickets to one of the BROADWAY REVUE shows now, 
and the crowd was pushing toward the platform. 

"Hell, we might as well go in," grumbled the indignant man. He and a man 
next to him, who seemed to be his friend, began reaching for their money. 

"Once a sucker, always a sucker," said the friend. 

"You coming with us?” the first man asked Bat. 

"No, I guess I'll push on and see what else there is." 

"Okay, see you sometime." 

"Yeah." Bat walked away, wishing he had joined them. 

He saw that the talker would reach the freak tent last of all, so he strolled up 
to it, looked inside, and found it empty of customers. There was a shabby man 


standing at the entrance, a kind of doorman. 

"Fella named Fish Boy work here?" Bat asked him. 

"Yeah, but he ain't around now." 

"He wrote me a letter to come and see him about a job. Where's the best 
place to wait for him?" 

"Inside the tent here, if you want to." 

Bat walked past the doorman into the freakshow. 

It was a fat, long tent, running parallel with the carnival street for twenty 
yards, extending backwards for fifteen. In the central rear portion was the 
stage, a small platform a foot or so off the ground. There was standing room 
for an audience in front and on both sides. In the left section of the tent, in 
opposite corners, were the booths of a fortuneteller and a tattoo artist. Deep in 
the far right corner of the tent was a cluster of camp chairs and benches, upon 
which the freaks sat, awaiting their turns to perform. Here and there, all about 
the tent, were posters advertising and explaining the acts. 

Bat stared for a moment at the relaxed freaks, consciously noting that even 
they were part of a group. One of them, a normal-appearing woman of thirty, 
looked up suddenly and caught his eye. She stared at him for a moment, 
yawned, and returned her gaze to her newspaper. Bat turned self-consciously 
and strolled in the other direction toward the two end booths. As they saw him 
approaching, both the fortune-teller and the tattoo artist began to speak to him 
at once, urging him to enter their booths. The woman was a peroxide blonde 
with a shrewd, lined face and incongruous black eyes. The tattoo artist looked 
like a tattoo artist. There were bluish-green and cinnamon-colored pictures all 
over his visible body, on his hands, his fingers, his wrists, peeping out from 
under his cuffs, brimming up his neck out of his unbuttoned collar. He even 
had drawings on his cheeks, and squarely in the center of his forehead was an 
American flag. 

Bat listened to their voices for a moment, then turned away. The 
fortuneteller rushed out after him, caught his arm. 

"Wait a minute, honey.” Her voice was seductive. "Don't you want me to 
tell your fortune?" 

"No. Not tonight anyhow." 

"Oh, come on," she said softly, hugging his arm to her body and pulling 
him gently for a few steps toward her stand. "We'll just go into my little 
booth, and we'll draw the curtains so no-body'll be able to see us, and then" — 
she gave his arm a little squeeze — "I'll tell you all about yourself." 

Bat looked about him. What the hell kind of a place is this, he thought to 
himself. They were in plain sight of all the occupants of the tent, but no one 
was paying the slightest attention to them. He looked carefully at this woman 
who spoke of for-tunetelling and seemed to mean something so different. 
More out of curiosity than desire, he agreed to go with her. 

They stepped into the booth and she closed the curtain. There was barely 
room enough for the two of them and it was stifling. A tiny bench was the 


only article of furniture. They sat down close to each other and she asked him 
for two dollars. Wordlessly he gave them to her. She took his hand in hers and 
began to rub his palm gently. 

"You'll live to be a very old man," she told him. "Many riches will come 
your way and with them the power of high office. You will marry a dark 
woman and have five healthy children. Nothing will ever harm you, for you 
are very strong. Do not worry, do not fret; yours will be a happy life..." 

Bat reached for her. She pushed him away and continued talking faster. 
"Beware of rainy Thursdays, and drink no wine on the thirteenth day of each 
month. You will live long and happily and die a wealthy man. That's all." 

She stood up and pulled open the curtain, careful not to look at him. Bat 
remained seated, his thick face expressionless. Suddenly he burst into hearty 
laughter. He stood up and pushed past the woman out of the booth. As he did 
so, he slapped her once, hard, upon the buttocks. "Hey," she said, a little 
frightened. But he kept on going, and after a moment she began to laugh with 
him. 

"Come back again sometime,' 
not telling fortunes." 

He strolled back toward the other end of the tent, circulating slowly about, 
reading the posters. From time to time he would glance surreptitiously at the 
freaks, wondering which of them corresponded to the glowing advertisements. 
The fat lady was easy to pick out and so was the giant, a soft, ill-shaped mass 
of a boy. But the rest he was not so sure about. He noticed that the poster 
advertising Young Atlas, the strong man, had been crossed out. Idly he looked 
over the rest s>f the posters; they differed very little from those he'd seen in 
other carnivals. A tattooed man, probably the one who had the booth; a wild 
man from Borneo, nowhere in sight; a fish girl and a fish boy; and Electra, the 
girl who defied electricity. 

A small, dark-haired girl detached herself from the group of freaks and 
moved toward the entrance of the tent. Bat looked fleetingly at her face, noted 
its attractiveness, and dropped his gaze to her body. She wore a full-length 
cape which concealed everything but her feet. His interest dissipated, Bat 
turned back to the posters and forgot her. He forgot her for nearly two 
minutes. 

She returned to his consciousness slowly, and he was puzzled and annoyed, 
he couldn't understand what was happening to him. He looked over toward the 
entrance of the tent and saw her talking there with the doorman. Then, quite 
suddenly, he did understand, and he was annoyed no longer, for he realized 
that this was a very important girl. 

Mechanically he glanced down, saw the cape, and looked upward again. He 
liked what he saw; he liked everything about her. He liked her manner, the 
way she carried herself. He liked her softness. That's the way a woman ought 
to look, he told himself, clean and calm and delicate. He noticed her hair, 
piled on top of her head, not fashionably, but not sloppily either, worn as 


she called after him. "Sometime when I'm 


hard-working old women wear their hair, to get it out of the way. This gave 
her a dressed-up aura, childish and rather pathetic, and the gaudy scarlet cape 
she wore, which would have cheapened most women, only accentuated the 
fragility of this one. 

She turned away from the doorman and moved back to her group. Bat made 
up his mind to speak to her. He cast about for something to say, and his eyes 
lit on one of the posters. His voice went out to her. 

"How's Young Adas getting along?" 

She stopped and looked curiously at him. "Are you a friend of his?" Her 
voice was reserved, soft. 

"Well, not exactly. I sort of know him, though.” 

"He left the show two weeks ago in Abilene. It doesn't look like he's 
coming back." 

She began to move away and Bat spoke out desperately, "How's about that 
poster? You better take it down." 

The girl smiled shortly and shook her head. Then she seemed to pull the 
cloak closer about her. Bat cursed to himself. Couldn't he ever learn to keep 
his eyes where they belonged? 

A young man wearing a cape like that of the girl's came up to them, a very 
poised young man. "Take off, honey," he told her. "I want to speak to the 
man." She left. 

Bat spoke angrily. "What the hell! I wasn't finished talking to her." 

"It doesn't matter," said the poised young man. "She hasn't got very much to 
say." 

"Td like to find that out for myself." 

"I already have. She's my wife." 

Bat stood poker-faced, masking his disappointment. After a while he 
became aware that the young man had been speaking to him for several 
moments. "I'm sorry," said Bat. "I didn't catch what you were saying." 

The man looked at him in surprise and shook his head slowly, allowing a 
pleased grin to take over his face. "You muscle boys," he said, "they sure 
don't overload you upstairs." 

"I don't know what you're talking about." 

"You must have got my letter or you wouldn't be here." 

"Oh, you're the Fish Boy." 

"A real hair-trigger brain, that's what you've got." 

"Say what you're going to say and leave the comedy for next time." 

"Look, fella, I'm a busy man. I've got a show to do in just a few minutes. 
You've already had my offer and it's a damn decent one. Are you going to 
accept it or not? In case you don't know, ‘accept’ means ‘take.’ Sometimes 
those two-syllable words'11 really throw a guy." 

Curiously, not at all angrily, Bat asked him, "Are you looking for a fight?” 

"Come, come, come," said the poised young man, "let's treat this matter 
intelligently." 


"I didn't hear what you were saying because I was looking at your wife," 
said Bat. 

"Oh, you were, huh? Think maybe you could go for some of that stuff?" 

Utterly perplexed now and for want of a better idea, Bat decided to go along 
with the game. "Yeah, I could go for it. You're damn right I could." 

"Okay, muscles. Okay! I'll tell you what — you stick around until after the 
show, and then if you still feel the same about my wife, why you just come 
back and I'll give you a real introduction. Fair enough?" 

Bat shrugged his shoulders. "Fair enough." 

The other grew serious again. "About that job. You be thinking it over." 

"I can't think it over if I don't know what it is." 

"All right, muscles, once more. I'm going to put a meet-allcomers outfit in 
this carnival. Wrestling only. You'll have a special tent and you'll only have to 
work twice a night about a half hour each time. Board and room free. Pay, 
thirty a week for the first month, forty after that. What do you say?" 

"I don't know if I'm good enough. This meet-all-comers stuff can be a pretty 
tough racket." 

"I saw you wrestling two nights ago down at this Memorial Arena they've 
got here. You'll do." 

"I'm no pro. I just fill in now and then to make a little extra money." 

"Well, you know how to handle yourself and you look like a wrestler. 
That's all you need. We offer a ten buck prize to anybody that can throw you, 
but no real wrestler's going to try out for that kind of dough. The guys you'll 
be up against, you won't have to worry about. Boozed-up rubes and local 
lunkheads. If nobody challenges you, we can always throw in one of the 
roughies that works around the show. They sure as hell won't give you any 
trouble.” 

"It doesn't sound bad." 

"Hell, it's a cinch. Unless you've got something that's keeping you in this 
town?" 

"No. I've only been here about a year. I've been ready to blow for a good 
while." 

"The work'11 be easy. We've got another guy to do half the wrestling.” He 
grinned at Bat. "And if you're a good boy and you really want me to, I might 
even put in a few good words for you with my wife." 

Bat shrugged. He didn't have an answer for that. 

"Well, you think it over tonight and come around tomorrow morning. 
Maybe we can work something out." 

He moved away and Bat was left to himself again. 

The talker had reached the freakshow by this time and several of the 
performers had joined him on the platform outside the tent. Listening from the 
inside, Bat heard the cloaked girl and her husband being introduced as the 
Fish Girl and the Fish Boy. After a while the talker moved on and the crowd 
began to buy tickets. They pushed into the tent quickly, and Bat hurried to the 


platform, anxious to get a good view of the show and especially of the Fish 
Girl. 

The Fish Boy acted as master of ceremonies. He introduced the acts one by 
one and then stood aside as each performer pushed his way through the 
crowd, stepped up to the platform, and did his job. 

Bat settled himself as patiently as he could to wait for the Fish Girl. He 
noticed that several people had detached themselves from the fringes of the 
audience and were drifting toward the two booths at the end of the tent. Both 
the tattoo artist and the fortuneteller were doing a large business. He saw that 
the fortuneteller now worked with the curtain of her booth wide open. 
Apparently the boys weren't given much of a run for their money during rush 
hours. He returned his attention to the stage. 

At last she was there. He heard female murmurings throughout the audience 
— "Isn't she darling!" "Gosh, she's cute!" From the men less audible, more 
sincere noises. She stood quietly and very straight, seeming unaware of the 
audience. Blue eyes, white skin, glossy black hair. 

Her husband was whispering to her. He was laughing and he pointed 
several times to Bat. She looked at Bat once and her eyes seemed to soften 
and then suddenly to become very hard. In the middle of one of her husband's 
sentences she turned from him and moved several paces away. He laughed 
contemptuously after her, then began speaking to the audience in his smug 
stage voice. 

"Yes, ladies and gentlemen, my wife and I are the only couple in the world 
who are at home with the fish of the sea as well as the people of the earth. In 
appearance, in physical development, in our mental attributes, we are exactly 
as yourselves, absolutely as yourselves. But, and this is a big ‘but,’ a monster 
‘but,’ our bodies have one characteristic that differs from anything that you 
have, or, I might add, anything that you might wish to have. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, we are as the fish are. We have fins. We actually 
have fins. 

"Good people, and especially my muscular friend in the first row..." Bat 
glared at him, and he continued smoothly. "...I will not waste any more of 
your time with my speech-making. Instead, I'm going to show you, to prove 
before your very eyes, our fishiness. Yes, I said 'fishiness.' And after you have 
seen us, I challenge any one of you to dispute my words. Ladies and 
gentlemen, prepare yourself! Behold! The Fish People!" 

Both he and the girl threw open their capes. 

She was wearing a yellow sun-suit, and her body was nearly perfect. She 
had smooth, slender legs; her back was slim and straight, her waist small. Her 
breasts were full and high, curving beautifully into rounded, shapely shoulders 
where, heartbreakingly, the symmetry stopped. Her arms and hands were tiny, 
babylike; they had not developed with the rest of her body. They were as soft 
and short and minutely formed as those of a two-year-old child. 

Her husband's arms were a different story, they were monstrosities, gnarled, 


shrunken things, one of them a foot in length, the other slightly less, each 
looking like an idiotic child's drawing of the human arm. There were joints 
and elbows where no joints or elbows should have been. On one arm was a 
wrist twisted at right angles to the rest of the limb, and a tiny misshapen hand. 
On the other there was no wrist at all, the four fingers sprouting from the 
mockery of a forearm. Several inches above, a little thumb grew downwards, 
giving the effect of a dog paw covered by human skin. 

Bat tore his gaze from the man, back to the girl. Her eyes stared straight 
ahead, directly over the audience. Never once did she look toward Bat. 

A freakshow, he kept saying to himself, over and over he said it, they work 
in a freakshow, she works in a freakshow, what did I expect! He tried to ease 
the blow to himself. She's not as bad as he is, hers are only small... He's a 
monster, but hers are only... But it wasn't any use. It even got worse. 

He heard the voice of the Fish Boy, glib and confident; heard the ridiculous 
comparisons between their arms and the fins of a fish, heard the like histories 
of their births into normal households; heard about their meeting in another 
carnival, their marriage; heard the old, bad jokes, the husband and wife 
stories, travesties with such participants; watched them exhibiting their skill 
with their arms, lighting matches, bouncing and catching balls, hammering 
nails, turning magazine pages; saw the husband whisper to his wife and point 
to him, felt her dead and stony gaze; caught the rubber ball the husband threw 
to him, tossed it back; caught the rubber ball the wife threw to him, tossed it 
back; reeled out of the show when it was finished, hiding in the crowds, 
drowning himself in their nor-malness; stumbled along with the crowd, numb 
with the people, one of them at last; saw again the girl at the baseball booth, 
the normal girl, the clean, physically perfect girl, the girl who was not a freak; 
headed for her...! 


CHAPTER 2 
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Emmy Claus stood behind the counter of the baseball-throwing booth and 
watched Bat approach, her head tilted slightly upwards, pale eyes angry, 
hands on hips, shoulders turning roundly toward him. Perfect hands, perfect 
shoulders. 

He reached the counter and stared at her, at every part of her body and face. 
Angrily she waited for him to speak. 

"What do you say?" he asked her. 

"I don't say nothin’, Mister. To you I don't say nothin’ at all!" 

He was silent and relaxed now as he watched her. She grew nervous. "Well, 
what do you want? What are you comin' back here for?" She leaned over the 
counter and pointed her finger at him. "You didn't have no right to talk to me 
like you did. Nobody never talked to me like that in my whole life. I don't 
stand for it, Mister! I ain't about to stand for it!" 

The finger went down and she became defiant. "All right, I'm a tail-shaker, I 
admit it. So what? I'm respectable. If I gotta dance a certain way to hold on to 
my job, then I gotta, and that's all there is to it. But just remember this, Mister. 
You're not so much! Come struttin' around here with your big ole head and 
your nasty mean eyes! I seen bettern' you many a time." 

The finger was waving before his face now, and his gaze traveled past it, up 
along her arm to her shoulder, then down to the finger again. There was 
approval in his eyes, and she noticed it, and softened. 

"All I want to do is earn my own living and not be a burden on nobody. I 
work hard, Mister. This job I got is no cinch, let me tell you that much. But 
golly, a girl all by herself in the world can't be choosy. She's gotta take work 
where she can get it." 

Bat smiled encouragingly. 

She continued, "You said you didn't like the way I dress. Well, maybe I 
don't like it so much either. But a girl can't look real nice around this dirty old 
carnival. She's got to wear this kind of clothes. Besides, they aren't so 
terrible... you oughta see what the other girls wear. And I bet if you had to 
heat your water yourself, there'd be weeks when you'd miss a bath too." 


Bat nodded agreeably, and she gazed back, looking happy and sexy. 
"Everybody thinks just 'cause I work in a carnival I'm not a nice girl. Well, 
maybe some of the girls around here aren't anybody you'd like to go to church 
with, but not me." 

"Sure," said Bat. 

"Sometimes it seems like nobody ever takes any interest in me except for 
you know what." 

Bat shook his head sympathetically. She looked about her, at the carnival 
crowds, at the sideshows. 

"I've had my career. I've been a dancer and a singer and sort of an actress 
for almost a year, and I've had all I want of it." She shook her head wisely. "It 
ain't a good life, Mister. It ain't a good life at all. Oh I know it probably looks 
real glamorous and theaterlike to you, but really, honestly, it's no good. You 
know what?" She glanced down quickly to make sure the two top buttons of 
her shirt were open, then leaned strategically across the counter. "I'm going to 
get married someday and have a nice family. That's all I want now. A house 
and a nice husband to live with and not a bunch of other girls sleeping in the 
same room with me, messing over my things and dirtying up the place." 

Bat nodded encouragingly. 

"Maybe I was too hard on you," she told him. "You probably thought I was 
just like all those other girls. Gosh, when it comes down to it, if I was a man, I 
probably would of thought the same thing." She hesitated a moment, then 
smiled brightly. "I bet you don't know what I've just decided to do." 

"No idea." 

"I'm going out with you tonight after all... just so's you'll know I don't hold 
a grudge. That is, if you still want me to." 

Bat was laughing at her. "You finished the argument." 

She looked puzzled. 

"For the last ten minutes," he said, "you've been standing here arguing with 
yourself. All I've done is listen and say yes a couple of times." 

"I like people that say yes to me." She smiled more easily, back on familiar 
territory. 

Bat spoke impatiently. "If you've finally convinced yourself, let's go." 

"Oh, you." She gave a chuckle of mock exasperation. 

"Come on. Close up the place and let's get out of here." 

"Oh I couldn't leave this early. The boss would kill me." 

"The boss isn't going to kill anybody who can do him as much good as you 
can." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"What do you think I mean? Do I have to spell it out for you?" 

She pointed her finger at him. "Do you know what you are? A character. 
Yes, you are. You're a real character." She broke into a ripple of giggles. 

"Hurry up." 

"Yes, sir, a real character." 


Bat laughed evenly. "The things a guy will put up with when he's hunting.” 

She screamed with laughter. At the same time she drew the loose ends of a 
tarpaulin from the top of the booth and lashed it to the counter. She brought a 
compact out of her trouser pocket and made up her face. Then she took Bat's 
arm, pressed herself against it, and walked off with him, looking up happily 
into his face. "Character," she said. "My character." 


pe eel QP el ae 


It was nearly midnight when they left the carnival. They walked to a little 
cafe a few blocks away and sat there until it closed at one-thirty. They each 
had two quarts of beer, and each of them developed a headache. 

Emmy got no satisfaction from Bat, and she gave none. She tried, though; 
Bat knew she was doing her best. He recognized the openings she passed. He 
realized she was exerting herself to steer the conversation into those channels 
they both knew so well. But always he refused to go along with her. He 
disregarded her overtures, would not say the hackneyed things that she set 
such importance upon. He was contrary, disagreeable, and different. 

It wasn't that he had no desire for her, or illusions that she was in any way 
unobtainable. In spite of her claims to respectability he recognized that she 
would be an easy conquest. Emmy could be had, Bat was sure, and had by 
almost anyone. The requirements would be minimal; the only necessity 
conformation to the pattern. But now as always, Bat Fidler could not conform. 

They walked home in the darkness, tired, bored with each other, neither of 
them bothering to speak. It turned out that this silence was the best thing that 
had happened for them the whole evening. The night was quiet and lonely, 
and after a while they began to feel drawn to one another. Almost 
inadvertently their bodies moved closer, began to brush, and by the time they 
reached Emmy's trailer, they both felt something they mistook for affection. 

"I'd ask you inside, but they's three other girls sleep in there with me." 

There it was again, another opening. Bat was supposed now to invite her to 
his own room, disregard her first refusals, coax her into acceptance. He 
wanted to, he knew she wanted him to... and he didn't. He stalled. 

"You mean there's four girls living in that little trailer?" 

She was distracted. "Yeah, and it's lousy. We're just about on top of each 
other." 

"Does everybody in the carnival live crowded in like this?" 

"Just about. Except the Fish Boy. Him and his wife are all by themselves in 
one real big trailer." 

"He'll be my boss if I take that wrestling job." Bat shook his head glumly. "I 
won't get along with him." 

Emmy wrinkled her nose. "You don't want to work for him. He's awful!" 


"What's the matter with him?" 

"Oh, I don't know," she hesitated, groping for words. "He thinks he's so 
funny all the time. He's always coming up and doing things to you with those 
arms of his." 

"He didn't do anything to me." 

"Not to you. To girls, I mean." 

Bat was amused. "Don't tell me that guy's a wolf?" 

"No, it's not that. He just thinks he's so funny. Always wants to make fools 
out of everybody. He doesn't really try to wolf girls, he just tries to be... oh, 
repulsive, I guess you'd call it. At that, though, he'd probably be makin' passes 
at me if he thought he could get away with it." 

"With a wife as good-looking as he's got, why should he be making passes 
at anybody else?" 

"You call that good-looking? What kind of a guy are you?" 

"If it wasn't for those arms..." 

Emmy flared up. "Awful little black-haired thing!" 

"Who the hell are you to be calling anybody else names?” 

"There you go again! Just when you start being nice for a change, you have 
to turn around and act that way! What're you arguing for anyhow? What's she 
to you?" 

"Nothing," said Bat. "She's a damned freak in a show, and that's all there is 
to it." 

"Well, I should hope so." 

They shifted about in silence for a few moments while Emmy tried to make 
up her mind whether she should give Bat one last chance before telling him 
good night. Mentally she weighed the effort of walking to Bat's rooming 
house against the boredom and anticlimax of going to bed by herself. In the 
midst of her calculations Bat spoke up: 

"I guess I'll go home now. Maybe I'll see you around sometime." 

He wheeled about and strode away from her, and Emmy Claus was left, 
mouth ajar, standing at the doorway of her trailer. 
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Bat slept late the next day, and about ten o'clock in the morning wandered 
out to the carnival grounds. 

In the sunlight, the place looked considerably better. The rides were halted, 
the booths and sideshows closed, and for some reason they seemed less 
artificial and gaudy than when they were open. In the brightness things looked 
dusty rather than dirty and there was a substantial air about the place. Last 
night it had had the appearance of a big, unorganized party; today it looked 
like a business. 


A single elephant was standing between two gray-brown tents, eating from 
a pile of hay. There was a man in overalls near the elephant, reading a 
newspaper. From time to time other people would appear for a few moments 
upon the carnival street, walk briskly to a trailer or tent, and disappear within. 
Only the man with the elephant remained in the street for any length of time. 

The man looked up from his newspaper and beckoned to Bat. Bat sauntered 
toward him, taking his time, looking curiously at the elephant, which he had 
failed to notice the night before. It might have been the worst-looking animal 
in the world; it was undersized, healthless, and ugly. The hair was sparse and 
scraggly, the gray-pink skin beneath splotched with sores. The great hulk of 
its midsection hung ponderously between knobby legs. One little bloodshot 
eye shifted about continuously in its socket; the other stared sightlessly ahead. 

The man spoke to Bat. "This carnival's closed till tonight, buddy. Don't 
hang around here." 

"Tve got to see a man." 

"Who?" 

"Man that runs the freakshow." 

"What's his name?" 

"I don't know what his name is. They call him the Fish Boy." 

"What do you want to see him about?" 

Bat looked straight into the man. "I'm a salesman. I want to sell him a 
giraffe." 

"What are you — wise?" 

"That's right, fella, I'm wise. Now, where is he?" 

The man backed down. "Well, I guess it'll be all right. Fish Boy's in the 
third trailer on your left." 

Bat skirted around the elephant and moved toward the trailer that had been 
pointed out to him. The door was open, and he stopped in front of it. 

Inside he could see the Fish Girl on her hands and knees scrubbing the 
floor. She worked diligently, awkwardly, her head barely a foot off the floor 
because of her shortened arms. Bat felt a thrill of excitement... and then 
wanted to go away, but before he could, she had caught sight of him. She rose 
to her feet with a peculiar gesture of the shoulders, half of defiance, half of 
concealment. There were no sleeves on her dress, and her arms looked very 
bare. 

"Is your husband here?” 

"He'll be back in a few minutes. He just stepped out." 

"I came to see him about a job." 

"Oh... you're going to take it then." 

"I guess so. I wanted to talk to him about it." 

"Come in and sit down. He'll be back any minute now." 

She stood away from the door and Bat walked in. It was an enormously 
cozy place, very neat, very clean, with an air of being pleasantly crowded. 
There were two double beds at opposite ends of the room. In one of the 


comers was a big easy chair with a small reading table beside it piled with 
magazines. Against the wall and opposite the door was a small couch. There 
were a couple of wooden chairs, pushed for the present against the rear wall. 
In the other corners were two small bureaus, a chest of drawers, and a built- 
out closet. There were pictures on the walls, nature views and ships, and lace 
curtains at the windows. The blue rug was rolled halfway to the center of the 
floor, which was still damp from scrubbing. 

The Fish Girl motioned Bat into the easy chair, drew up a straight-backed 
chair for herself, and sat down facing him. Bat sank deeply into the chair and 
found himself looking up at her. He felt trapped and without strength. He 
exerted himself not to look at her arms. 

"I'm glad you're going to be with us," she said. 

"Yeah, it'll be okay." He was straining. 

"You're going to take the job, aren't you?" 

"I'm not sure. I guess I will." 

"I hope you'll like it here. I hope you'll be very happy." 

"Don't let me keep you from what you were doing," said Bat. 

"Oh, that's all right. I was almost finished anyway." 

There was a silence. Bat cast about for something to say. The Fish Girl 
spoke first. 

"It smells nice," she said, "the wet wood." 

"Yeah, it does, doesn't it?" 

Then it was too much effort, the whole thing. "Why don't you finish was 
you were doing?" said Bat. 

She took it very wrong. She colored and answered coldly, "Certainly." 

He watched as she moved to the other side of the room and got down on her 
knees again. She scrubbed away for several minutes, and he stared, trying to 
accustom himself to her arms. He couldn't. Finally, it got too bad, and he 
stood up. 

"I think I'll take a look around. If your husband comes, tell him I'll be back 
in a few minutes." 

He was at the door and he looked back at her. She was still on her hands 
and knees, but by now she had scrubbed her way to the center of the floor and 
was working next to the carpet. She raised her head for a moment and the blue 
of the carpet merged with her eyes. She looked lovely. Then he dropped his 
gaze to her arms. He turned abruptly and left. 


CHAPTER 3 


pe eel QP M 


Once again Bat Fidler rushed from the Fish Girl in search of Emmy Claus. 
This time he found her in back of one of the trailers taking a sun bath with 
three of her friends. They had spread several blankets on the ground and were 
lying stretched out upon them. 

Bat walked up to Emmy and stood beside her. "How are you?" 

She rolled over and looked at him. "Oh, it's you." She turned back on her 
stomach and seemed to forget him. One of the other girls smothered a giggle. 
Bat shifted about, wanting to leave, waiting for someone to say something to 
him. The girl giggled again. Bat spoke to her: 

"What the hell's wrong with you?" 

She didn't answer. He nudged her bare shoulder with his shoe. "What's the 
matter, didn't you hear me talking to you?" 

The girl flared up. "Don't you touch me!" 

Emmy spoke angrily. "You let her alone, you hear me? You let her alone!" 

A third girl sat up. "What's going on here?" 

Bat laughed briefly. "I guess I brought this outfit to life.” 

"You sure did," said Emmy, "and now you can just move right on out of 
here." 

"Quit punishing me, will you... babe?" 

"Don't you call me babe." 

"Well, well, well, look who's here." The fourth girl had sat up and was now 
speaking to Bat. But she wasn't a girl. It was the fortuneteller of the previous 
evening. She was wearing an old one-piece bathing suit, and she looked pretty 
bad. She was friendly, though. "Did you come back for another fortune?" 

"No thanks. I'm convinced." 

She turned to Emmy. "Say, is this the guy you were telling us about?" 

"Yeah, that's him. I didn't know you two were such buddies." 

The fortuneteller winked at Bat. "Oh, there's all kinds of things you don't 
know about us." 

"Maybe I've missed something," said Bat. 

The woman laughed again and then moved over. She motioned Bat to a 


place beside her. "Come on, sit down." 

"No," said Emmy, "you sit over here." She moved over to the place the 
fortuneteller had offered Bat. Then she waved him to the place next to her on 
the edge of the blanket. 

"Emmy, you're a cutie," said the fortuneteller. 

Bat sat down and the girls settled themselves again. He was restless and hot 
in the sun, and he felt out of place among all these women. He looked over at 
Emmy. In the sunlight she looked very pretty and very bare. She was wearing 
a frayed pink brassiere that was too big for her, and a pair of worn, darkish 
slacks, rolled halfway up her thighs. In one corner of the blanket stood the 
same pair of battered high-heeled shoes she had worn the previous evening, 
and crumpled into them were the same socks. Bat noticed how very young she 
looked without her make-up. 

He stood up and stretched. 

"Where're you going?" asked Emmy. 

"No place. I don't like to sit in the sun.” 

"That's funny. Me, I could lay here all day." 

Bat stood looking down upon her, trying to concentrate on the conversation, 
not having much success. She was a very good-looking girl, he decided. He 
looked at her arms. 

She spoke again. "What're you doing up this time of the day?" 

He grinned and looked at the sun above him. "Hell, I'm a workingman. The 
day's half over already." 

"You oughta join a carnival. Then you could sleep all morning." 

"I might join this outfit, if I can ever find anybody to hire me." 

One of the other girls stirred and spoke in a lazy voice. "Look at those 
yokels over there, gaping their eyes out." 

Three men were standing on the outskirts of the carnival some twenty or 
thirty yards away, staring at the girls. Emmy gave a condescending little laugh 
and spoke to Bat. "Ain't that something! A free show we're giving 'em." 

For a moment Bat's awkwardness disappeared in a wave of sudden 
contentment. He knew that he was staring just as hard as the other men, but 
these girls didn't seem to realize or care. For this moment he was a part of 
their group, one of the insiders looking out on those who didn't belong. 

He felt a weight on his shoulder and turned to see the Fish Boy in jeans, 
work shoes and a sleeveless undershirt. One of his arms was on Bat's 
shoulder. The Fish Boy said nothing at first, only looking from his arm to 
Bat's face and grinning. At last he dropped the arm and spoke: 

"So you came back for the job after all." 

"I want to talk about it first," answered Bat stiffly. 

The Fish Boy seemed to forget he was talking to Bat. He looked down at 
Emmy and lightly touched her brassiere strap with his foot. "Still wearing 
your mother's clothes, huh, Claus?" 

"Keep your dirty feet off of me!” 


The Fish Boy laughed at her, then switched his attention back to Bat. 
"There's nothing to talk about. I told you the salary last night. You know 
everything you have to know. If you want the job it's yours, and you go to 
work tonight." 

"Tonight? What's the rush?" 

"Why not? You can't make any money just thinking about it." 

"How about all the equipment? You got a mat?" 

"Sure. I got a good mat." 

"Well, where's it going to be? You going to have a tent or what?" 

"Look, Fidler, I got the head, you got the muscles. You let me do the 
worrying." 

"It's all right with me. I just wanted to make sure." 

"Okay, now you're sure." 

"What do I do, challenge somebody from the platform?" 

"No, I'll use my own boy tonight. I'll put Peranzo up on the platform and 
you can challenge him from the crowd. Peranzo's the other wrestler." 

"How about this challenging? What am I supposed to do?" 

"TIl have a talker up on the platform. He'll ask for volunteers and you come 
up. Nothing to it. Only don't expect to walk away with that ten-buck prize." 

"Well... that takes in about everything." Bat looked about him. "Where do I 
sleep?" 

"TI show you later. Why don't you go back and get your things? Then you 
can move right in." 

"Okay," said Bat. "I'll be back in an hour." 

"Now you're using your head." 

An hour later Bat Fidler was back on the carnival street, suitcase in hand. 
The Fish Boy met him. 

"I hope I last longer on this job than I did on that last one," said Bat. 

The Fish Boy got hard. "You damn well better last on this job. I didn't hire 
you just to give you free transportation out of town.” 

"If I like it,” said Bat steadily, "I'll stay." 

"You'll like it!" said the Fish Boy. 

Bat turned away from him. "I can't hold this suitcase all day. Where do I 
take it?" 

They walked down the street silently and turned into another trailer, a 
homemade job, larger than the Fish Boy's, but older and very dirty. There 
were no windows. Light was provided by the open door and the single two- 
hundred-watt bulb dangling from the ceiling. The door was in the center of the 
front wall. There were four cots, one in each corner of the room. In the center 
of the trailer was a card table with several chairs grouped around it. There 
were packing boxes beside each cot, used as bureaus and bed tables. The floor 
was bare and dirty, the walls dark and shadowed. 

Three men were lying fully dressed upon their cots. The fourth cot on the 
left of the door was empty. "That's yours," said the Fish Boy. 


"Can you spare it?" asked Bat. 

"Want to meet your roommates?" said the Fish Boy with a nasty laugh. 

"No." 

A man on the cot opposite Bat's rolled over and sat up, swinging his legs to 
the floor. It was the tattooed man from the freakshow. "Hi yuh,” he said. 

"This is Joe Collins,” said the Fish Boy. "Joe'll tell you whatever you have 
to know. I'll see you later." 

The Fish Boy left and Bat turned toward his suitcase and began to unpack. 
Joe Collins watched closely. 

"What do you do?" asked Joe. "You look like you might be a musclehead." 

Bat turned slowly. "Is that a crack or is that the way you talk around here?" 

"What do you mean? I ain't crackin’ at you. You never worked around 
carnivals before?" 

"I've worked at about everything else but carnivals." 

"A musclehead's a strong man.” 

"Oh. Well that's close. I'm going to be a wrestler." 

Collins nodded his head approvingly. "Good racket. You'll get along okay." 

"This Fish Boy's going to handle everything. You think he knows what he's 
doing?" 

"Sure, Fish Boy's okay. He knows his stuff. Kind of hard to get along with 
sometimes, but, hell, I don't pay no attention to him then. You seen his wife 
yet?" 

"Yeah, I saw her." 

"Ain't that something! If it wasn't for those arms... Man, oh man!" 

Bat went about his unpacking silently while the tattooed man chattered on. 
"You sure picked a hell of a trailer to live in." 

"I didn't pick it. It was picked for me." 

"Nothing going on,” said Collins, "nothing ever going on." He motioned to 
the two sleepers in the other cots. "Those two guys over there, they don't do 
nothing all day but sleep. Sleep all day. Put on a show. Soon as the show's 
over — back to sleep. Me... I like a little action now and then. How about 
you? Maybe a woman or a poker game or something like that. You play 
poker?" 

"Not much." Bat stretched out on the bed and closed his eyes. "Speaking of 
sleep, I could use some right now." 

Collins paid no attention. "That kid over there in the cot, that big kid. He's 
the Giant in the show. Well, brother he ain't no giant upstairs. Just between 
you and me, I don't think he's got all his marbles." 

"That right?" muttered Bat. 

"And he's weak, weak as a little kid. Something wrong with his glands, they 
say. Sometimes I wrassle with him. You know, in here, just for the laughs 
when there's a bunch of guys hangin’ around. You know something — that 
bastard weighs twice as much as me, and I can throw him any time I want to.” 

"Sure you can," said Bat. He turned on his side away from the tattooed man. 


"T'll try and get some sleep now." 

Joe Collins continued, "And the other guy! Brother, you ain't lived with 
anybody till you've lived with Egghead." 

Collins stopped expectantly, waiting for Bat to ask who Egghead was. Bat 
didn't. "You know who Egghead is, don't you?" he demanded. 

"All I know is you're noisy and I want to get some sleep." 

"Okay, okay, don't get hard. Just let me tell you this and then you can sleep 
all you want." Joe waited an impressive moment, then began again. "Egghead 
is the guy from the egg-throwing booth." 

"My God, is he in here too!" 

The tattooed man went on. "Boy, what a character he is! Imagine a guy with 
the guts to stick his head through a hole and let other guys throw eggs at him. 
Night after night, just as hard as they can, at twenty feet." 

Bat sat up. "I wouldn't call that guts. I think the guy's off his nut." 

"Well, whatever it is, I sure as hell wouldn't have any part of it." 

"Doesn't he ever get hurt?" 

"He gets cut about every night. But it doesn't seem to hurt him any. He's 
always back and ready for more the next day." 

Bat shook his head and lay back on his cot. Joe Collins subsided at last, and 
almost immediately Bat heard the soft buzz of his snoring. In a few minutes 
Bat was also asleep. 

Egghead awakened him. "You gonna eat, bo? You gonna eat?" 

Bat opened his eyes and stretched himself. He was conscious of a small 
leathery face, scarred and cut, a pair of beady eyes, the enormous width of a 
whispering mouth. Then Egghead was gone. 

Bat looked around. The other two men were still sleeping. He checked his 
watch; it was noon. He had slept only an hour. He got to his feet, went over to 
Collins's bed and shook him, rather awkwardly. "Hey, it's noon. What do we 
do about eating?" 

Joe Collins was awake instantly. "I'll show you. Just stick to me." 

He went over to the Giant's bed and with considerable difficulty succeeded 
in awakening him. Then the three of them, the officious tattooed man, the 
sulky, ill-at-ease Bat Fidler, and the stumbling, sleepy sideshow Giant, made 
their way to the cookhouse. 

The cookhouse was a large tent with two rows of tables and chairs. The 
kitchen, with big portable sinks and the three army surplus field stoves, was 
jammed into the rear portion, and the sides of the tent were rolled some three 
feet off the ground. This was high enough to provide sufficient light and 
ventilation, but still low enough to prevent people on the outside from peering 
in and watching while these strange carnival people ate their meals. 

Egghead was sitting at the head of one of the tables. Bat took a seat on one 
side of him and Joe Collins sat opposite Bat. The Giant hurriedly and with 
obvious pride took the other end of the table opposite Egghead. Bat looked on 
his right and saw that the Fish Girl was seated next to him. Her husband was 


farther down on the other side of the table. 

Joe Collins spoke. "Dammit, Egghead, why didn't you wake me up? I 
almost missed my meal." 

Egghead laughed delightedly and Joe looked toward Bat. "He wanted to get 
here first so he could get the end seat. Afraid I'd beat him to it." Joe sighed. 
"That's the kind of thing I have to put up with all the time. Hey! Watch out!" 

Egghead had suddenly reached in front of Bat and grabbed the bowl of 
potatoes. He was a short man with an average physique, but he had the longest 
arms Bat had ever seen. He took a tremendous portion of potatoes, fully a 
third of the whole dish. 

Joe Collins was angry at Bat. "You shouldn't never let him get anything to 
eat until everybody else's been served. From now on remember that." 
Everybody was looking at Bat. He kept quiet. 

The food was passed around and someone went to the kitchen after more 
potatoes. 

Never in his life had Bat Fidler sat at such a table. Each person ate 
differently, and each person ate badly — so badly, in fact, that the general 
effect was ludicrous rather than repellent. This was the freak table and the 
people ate like freaks. There were bad manners at the other tables, certainly, 
but they weren't odd; they were just bad. Here, however — Bat shook his head 
— a pig could have taken his place at this table and felt perfectly at home. 

Egghead did everything with his food but eat it. He took nothing except the 
mashed potatoes, and he had a wonderful time with them. First he pushed 
them to one side of his plate, then to the other. Then he built a castle, happily 
shaping the doors and windows with his fingers. This done, he destroyed the 
castle with the flat of his fork and began construction of a mountain with a 
hole in the middle, perhaps for a volcano. Then he put his ear to the hole to 
listen for sounds of eruption. Apparently he failed to hear whatever he had 
expected, but he did succeed in transferring a considerable portion of the 
potato mountain to his ear. This seemed to please him very much. 

At the other end of the table the Giant ate as a giant should have eaten. With 
fine impartiality he mixed beef stew, potatoes, lettuce, gravy, string beans, and 
custard pudding into one single mass of food and downed it all. His feeding 
was steady, calm. He ate all the food he could get his hands upon. 

The others, save for the Fish People, dined a little less abnormally. True, 
there was a certain abandon to their eating which was not to be found at the 
other tables, but this was due less to the individuals than to the environment. 

The Fish Girl and her husband presented a surprising contrast in their eating 
habits. Both fed awkwardly, of necessity bent well over their plates. The 
woman was meticulous; she possessed an uncoordinated delicacy, nervous, 
unpoised, and a little pathetic. Her husband ate just as she did, but with far 
less care and attention. Nevertheless he put up a better appearance at the table 
than she. In his peculiar fashion he fed so naturally that, after the first shock of 
watching him, Bat began to feel that the Fish Boy was the graceful one, and 


that everyone else in the world ate awkwardly and wrongly. 

Bat Fidler and the Fish Girl sat side by side for the entire meal. Each was 
acutely conscious of the other, each wanted very much to speak. Neither was 
able to say a word. 

Finally the meal was finished. Bat sought out the Fish Boy and walked 
away from the cookhouse with him. 

"You got any more dope on the match tonight?" 

"Quit worrying. I've told you everything you need to know." 

"I'm not worrying. I just don't want to make any mistakes, that's all." 

"You be down at the wrestling tent at eight tonight. You won't make any 
mistakes." 

The Fish Boy hailed a short, wide man. "Hey, Peranzo, come here a minute, 
will you?" 

The man walked over. Close up he looked even shorter and broader than at 
a distance. He was dark-skinned, with long, wavy black hair. For an athlete he 
looked fat, even in street clothes. 

"Here's your partner," said the Fish Boy. "Frankie Peranzo." 

Peranzo smiled, a nice smile. "We'll give 'em some good shows," he told 
Bat. 

"I think we will at that." Bat reached over and touched Peranzo's ear. "I'm 
glad to see this." 

Peranzo laughed. "What kind of a guy are you? I wouldn't wish cauliflower 
ears on anybody." 

"I'm glad you've got 'em anyway. They show you've done some wrestling. 
Makes it easier on both of us.” 

"You'll probably develop a pair of cauliflowers yourself," said the Fish Boy. 
"Make you feel more at home with the rest of us freaks." 

Bat looked at him. "What a sense of humor you've got." Then, to Peranzo, 
"You think we need a rehearsal before tonight?" 

"Gawd, no. That's too much like work." 

"Not a bad idea," said the Fish Boy. "Better have one." 

"We don't need it," said Peranzo. 

"Who's going to win?" asked Bat. 

"I don't care," said Peranzo. "You might as well start off. After tonight we 
can alternate if we want to." 

"That's right," said the Fish Boy. "Better let Fidler win tonight. He's the 
local boy." 

"Good enough," said Peranzo. "Bring some of your buddies out and we'll 
give 'em a thrill." 

"Tve got damn few buddies in this town." 

The Fish Boy looked at him searchingly. "Fidler, what the hell are you so 
mad about?" 

"Who's mad?" 

"You're mad. You've been mad about something ever since I met you." 


"You're crazy." 

The Fish Boy shrugged. "This isn't getting us anywhere." 

"I'm leaving for town,” said Peranzo. "We can talk all this over at supper." 
They broke up and Bat went back to his trailer to wait until evening. 


CHAPTER 4 


pe eel QF ae 


At eight-fifteen, a quarter of an hour late, a talker climbed onto the platform in 
front of the wrestling arena. He carried a gong in one hand, a little iron bar in 
the other. He looked about until he caught sight of Bat Fidler standing several 
yards away, near the Ferris Wheel. The talker began to beat on the gong with 
his iron bar, directly into a microphone. The noise blared out over the 
carnival, and a crowd began to collect. After a while the talker stopped his 
gong and opened his spiel. Bat drew closer into the crowd and waited; it 
would soon be time for him to step up to the platform to challenge Peranzo. 
Even though everything had been gone over beforehand, he was a little 
worried, for the challenging was a delicate job. He had to do it very carefully, 
not too soon, before the crowd had collected; not too late, letting someone 
else get ahead of him. 

Peranzo stood beside the talker now. The wrestler had an old red bathrobe 
thrown around his shoulders and a gray turk-ish towel wrapped about his 
neck. The robe hung open, exposing a honey-colored, hairless chest, a 
midsection bulging over blue trunks. His legs were short, bowed, and very 
thick. His face was wide and flat and wore a disdainful expression. Already 
the docile crowd was beginning to dislike him. 

At last Bat stepped up to the platform. 

"Here's a man," said the talker — "here's a man come to test his strength 
against the heavyweight champion of Sonora. This man thinks he can throw 
the champ, and in just fifteen minutes he's gonna have his chance. Hurry up! 
Hurry up! The seats are limited! They're going fast! What's that, friend? 
Certainly, bring the ladies. By all means bring the ladies. This is a clean, 
wholesome show for red-blooded American men and their lady friends. The 
heavyweight champion of Sonora in action against..." The rest of his words 
were drowned as he began to beat his gong again. 

A man in the crowd recognized Bat. "Hey, what're you doing up there?" 

Bat grinned and shook his head. The talker took it up. "What's he doing up 
here? He's gonna wrassle the champ! That's what he's doing up here. Yes sir, 
ladies and gentlemen, this home-town, local boy is going to wrassle the 


heavyweight champion of Sonora for the cash prize award of..." Again the 
gong drowned out his words. 

After several minutes Bat and Peranzo went into the dressing room, leaving 
the talker on the platform to continue his harangue. The match was to be an 
open-air affair held in a small makeshift arena seating about two hundred 
people and enclosed all around with canvas walls. In one corner, screened off 
from the customers, was the tiny dressing room. Peranzo accompanied Bat 
and waited with him while he changed into his ring clothes. They could hear 
the people filing into the arena, the familiar wrestling-crowd noises. 

"I didn't know you had a title," said Bat. 

"What do you mean?" 

"What do you think I mean... champ?" 

"Oh, that." Peranzo grinned. "Sounds pretty good, huh? You're gonna have 
to think up one for yourself." 

"You really come from Sonora?” 

"No, but I got a sister that used to live on Lower Sonora Street in Reno." 

Bert Lewis came in. He was a tall, thin man of forty who owned one of the 
gambling concessions. "Got a deal for you boys. Think you could be 
interested?" 

"Hell yes!" said Peranzo. 

"What is it?" asked Bat. 

"I got a couple of marks out front. Going to take in the match with them. 
Now I figure to bet on the first fall and let them win. You know, the old story. 
Bet light on the first and let the mark win. Heavy on the second and clean him 
out of house and home and the baby's milk money. All I gotta know is who's 
gonna win and when." 

"I was supposed to win both times,” said Bat. 

"How about you winning the second?" Lewis asked Peranzo. 

"It's all right with me," said Peranzo. 

"What's our cut?" Bat wanted to know. 

"Fifty-fifty with me. Okay?" 

Peranzo nodded agreeably, but Bat was looking dubious. He shrugged at 
last, though, said "Okay," and turned away. 

Lewis looked worried. "He's gonna do it, isn't he?" he asked Peranzo in a 
low voice. 

"Sure, he'll do it." 

"All right," said Lewis, "we'll settle up afterwards. Ought to be worth a 
couple of fins apiece to you guys." He looked out the door. "I think I'll go 
back to my two boys now. See you fellas later." He left. 

"Is that guy straight?" asked Bat. 

Peranzo shrugged. "As straight as any of 'em." 

"You think he'll split with us on the level?" 

"I guess not. But we'll get something out of him." 

"It probably doesn't matter," said Bat. "Whatever it is, it'll be just that much 


more than we were expecting.” 

The talker came into the dressing room. "Place isn't full yet,” he said. "We 
better go out and see if we can drum up some more customers." 

They filed past the crowd and out of the tent. The people who were already 
seated were restless and some of them called out to quit the stalling. The 
talker seemed to pay no attention, but on the platform he spoke to the ticket 
seller. "We got to keep 'em happy in there. Go get somebody to sell 'em some 
of that new shipment of Spicy Parisian Magazines." 

The talker went into his routine for several minutes. Finally he gave up, and 
he and the two wrestlers went back into the arena, which was only about 
three-quarters full. They went directly to the ring, the talker, who was also to 
be referee, climbing in first. 

The moment Bat climbed through the ropes he knew that this was not his 
crowd. Standing alone in his corner, watching Peranzo play up to the 
audience, Bat saw once again why he himself had never become a top-flight 
wrestler, never been able to do better than occasional fill-in jobs. It was a 
question of color; Peranzo had it and Bat didn't. The chunky wrestler took 
hold of the crowd and never let go. He had that ability, so much in demand by 
wrestling promoters, of making himself hated by his audience. Right now he 
was engaged in the first processes, stamping around his corner of the ring, 
strutting, snarling, shaking his pudgy head. Already, even before the 
introductions, Bat heard the first tentative boos for the other wrestler. Bat felt 
deserted in his corner. He was simply the opposition, someone to be cheered 
in reaction to Peranzo's hatefulness. 

The talker climbed into the ring and made the introductions. In spite of the 
fact that he spoke of Bat as "the local champion," there was little applause. 
Peranzo got a lot of noise, most of which was booing and catcalling. He 
clasped his hands over his head in mock acknowledgment of the mixed tirade 
and received a tremendous volley of pure booing as a reward. 

The talker — now the referee — called them to the center of the ring and 
mumbled something — "you boys know the rules..." 

They went to their corners and threw off their robes. Bat felt white and 
ugly, his body jagged and overmuscled, not a thing to be proud of any more. 
Ten years before it had been a handsome body, young and athletic; he had 
weighed a hundred and seventy pounds then, and on his five-foot, ten-inch 
frame the weight had looked well. But as he had aged his body had changed. 
The most grueling kinds of manual labor had worn away the fullness from his 
legs, leaving them bony-looking and beefless. At the same time he had added 
thirty pounds of heavy muscle tissue to his chest, arms and shoulders. Now, 
although the brute power had been greatly increased, most of the speed was 
gone from his body, and with it the cleanness and beauty. 

He looked over toward Peranzo's corner, heard the crowd already rooting 
against his squat opponent. From his own corner Bat Fidler watched and 
wondered what so colorful a showman was doing in a third-rate carnival. 


As soon as the match started, he found out. Peranzo was terrible. He was 
ungainly, unskillful; he didn't even have an adequate sense of balance. The 
plan was to begin the match with an airplane spin, but Peranzo was unable to 
take advantage of—or even, for that matter, to see — the openings which Bat 
offered him. They circled each other for several minutes without actually 
coming to grips, the crowd becoming more and more impatient at the lack of 
action. When at last Peranzo did manage to lift Bat upon his shoulders and 
into the proper position, he overdid the spinning, became dizzy, and staggered 
about the ring, finally half falling, half throwing Bat to the canvas. Bat lay 
there waiting for his opponent to jump on top of him. It took a while but at 
last Peranzo did. 

Once they were on the mat, Peranzo's showmanship began to compensate 
for his lack of skill. He lay on top of Bat, feigning great efforts to turn him 
over. Now and then he would start a vicious body punch toward Bat, and the 
referee would grab his arm and scold him while the crowd booed. He took 
Bat's head with one hand and with the other pretended to be gouging Bat's 
eye. Bat beat the floor in pain, and the crowd booed louder. After a while the 
referee broke Peranzo's hold. "Better speed it up," he whispered. 

Bat got to his hands and knees and did a sit-out. He did it too fast, however, 
and Peranzo lost him. This wasn't on the program, so Bat waited until Peranzo 
caught him again. He did more sit-outs, slower now, and everything went off 
as it should have. 

"Let's get up,” whispered Peranzo. 

"We're a couple of minutes ahead of ourselves," said Bat. 

"So we finish early, so what! They got no kick coming. We're wrestling 
twice tonight." 

"It's okay with me. My knees are beginning to hurt anyhow." 

Bat did a last desperate sit-out and wrenched himself free. Both men got to 
their feet, and the crowd cheered. 

Peranzo put a headlock on Bat and pulled him about the ring, landing 
telling blows with his free fist on his own right forearm. The crowd thought 
the blows were falling on Bat and booed. Bat grabbed Peranzo around the 
waist and felt his hand sink into a layer of fat. Beneath the fat the stomach 
muscles were hard as rock. Peranzo was so short that Bat's body was bent at 
an uncomfortable angle by the headlock. To make the position more trying, 
Peranzo was in a half- crouch. "Straighten up," Bat whispered. Peranzo 
straightened. 

Peranzo took Bat down again, and this time he nearly pinned him. Bat 
struggled wildly, and for the first time the crowd began to cheer Peranzo. 

"Careful," the referee told Peranzo, "they're starting to like you." 

Peranzo landed three mock punches to Bat's face, and the crowd began to 
boo him again. 

"That's better," said the referee. 

Bat threshed about wildly and finally broke Peranzo's hold. The stocky 


wrestler shifted to a leg split. He got to his feet, grabbed one of Bat's proffered 
legs, and held the other to the floor with one of his own feet. Then he pushed 
upward on the top leg. Bat flung himself about on his side, but couldn't seem 
to free himself. The crowd was positive that one of Bat's legs was about to be 
broken off. After a moment or so, Bat half sat up and tackled Peranzo. As the 
wrestler fell, he grabbed Bat's foot. Bat lay on his stomach while Peranzo sat 
on Bat's buttocks and twisted the foot. Bat threshed about in agony. 

After several moments of this, Bat told his fat opponent to get off him; he 
was too heavy. Peranzo said "Sure," and allowed himself to be kicked across 
the ring. The two men got to their feet. The crowd cheered. 

They kept it up for another ten minutes, Peranzo winning and getting the 
boos, Bat being dogged and suffering manfully. Finally Peranzo said, "We've 
been going long enough. Let's finish this thing." 

"Good," said Bat. He slipped against the ropes and Peranzo jumped on him. 
Bat carefully put his head between the top and middle ropes, and Peranzo 
started choking him with the ropes. This made the crowd furious. 

Bat broke loose and Peranzo threw him across the ring and began choking 
him on the other ropes. Now and then he would bring his knee upward in the 
direction of Bat's groin. The referee tried but couldn't seem to prevent any of 
this. The crowd was in an uproar. 

"Say," said the referee, "you guys are okay. You're a real team." 

The crowd could see that Bat had become very angry now. He grabbed 
Peranzo and threw him over his shoulder several times. Peranzo climbed out 
of the ring and peered through the ropes at Bat, the picture of unrighteous 
fear. "Come back and fight!" Bat challenged. "Hurray!" yelled the crowd. 
With a sneaky, furtive look Peranzo came back through the ropes. Bat 
prepared to throw him over his shoulder again. With great force Peranzo 
stamped the mat an inch or so beside Bat's foot. Bat dropped his hold, blind 
with the pain. Peranzo took this opportunity to throw Bat over his shoulder a 
couple of times. Finally he slipped and Bat picked him up, spun him in the air, 
and threw him to the ground. Bat jumped upon him and pinned his shoulders 
to the mat. The referee broke them up and raised Bat's hand in victory. 

Peranzo got to his feet glowering at the crowd, which was still jeering at 
him. Bat offered to shake hands. Peranzo took a swing at him and missed. Bat 
backed off and then motioned him forward. The referee jumped between the 
two. 

"Break it up, boys,” he yelled at the top of his voice. Then he spoke to the 
audience. "Ladies and gentlemen, Peranzo wants revenge, and we feel like he 
oughta have a chance to get it. So we're gonna bring out these same two boys 
in another grudge match in just one hour. We wanta see you all back then. 
Don't forget..." 

Peranzo aimed one last blow at Bat, missed and left the ring. Bat followed 
after a few minutes. The crowd left, still booing Peranzo. 

Back in the dressing room Peranzo was very pleased. "That really went off 


okay," he said. "You know, we oughta be able to work up something pretty 
good later on." 

"They go for those old bush wrestler stunts around here, don't they?" 

"They eat 'em up." 

Bat sat in his robe. "I wish there was a shower." 

"There's one over by the cookhouse. It's cold water, but it's pretty good. We 
can use it after the next match." 

Bat leaned back on the bench, clasping his knees. "I hope that guy Lewis 
lined things up like he said he would. I can use that dough." 

"He will. He's a pretty good boy. I just hope the Fish Boy don't find out 
about it." 

"That's right, this is his arena, isn't it?" 

"He won't find out, though.” 

"And if he does, the hell with him," said Bat 

"That's right, the hell with him." 

"I've been fired before." 

"Me too. But I still hope he doesn't find out." 

"He already has," said the Fish Boy, appearing in the doorway, "and he 
wants his cut." 

"Who told you?" 

"I eavesdrop. I always eavesdrop." 

Bat laughed. "At least you're taking the right attitude about it." 

"What the hell did you expect me to do? Write a letter to Ring Magazine! 
Where's my cut?" 

"Come back afterwards," said Bat. "We'll figure out all the cuts." 
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The evening progressed satisfactorily. Peranzo electrified and frustrated the 
crowd by winning the second match. Bert Lewis's marks paid off, and so did 
Bert. 

Bat killed time until the carnival closed and then picked up Emmy and took 
her to the same bar they had gone to the night before. Once again the evening 
failed to produce complete satisfaction, but both of them had a better time and 
they got along together much more easily. 

Bat came back to his trailer at two-thirty and found a noisy poker game in 
progress. There were seven men playing — Joe Collins, the Fish Boy, and five 
others Bat didn't know, agents of some of the gambling concessions in the 
carnival. Both Egghead and the Giant were sleeping on their cots, oblivious to 
the noises of the game. 

No one spoke to Bat. He came up to the table and stood behind Joe Collins, 
watching the play for a few moments. It was a complicated game, full of high- 


low pots and wild cards. After a short time Bat went over to his cot and began 
to undress. Stripped to his underwear he got into bed and rolled over on his 
side away from the light. 

He was so tired he was sick. Nauseated by this sudden, preposterous 
fatigue, he lay there, weakly listening to the noises of the game. He became 
conscious of the cigarette fumes, and at the same time he realized how 
immensely hot it was in the trailer. He threw off his blankets and tried to relax 
as the thick Texas air crept about him. 

After an hour of this he spoke up. "How long does this game go on?" 

"All night," said Joe Collins. "All night, every night." 

"Every night, hell! You aren't going to play in this room every night." 

"What are you bitching about?" asked one of the agents. He pointed to 
Egghead and the Giant, both sound asleep. "Look at those guys. They aren't 
complaining." 

"I'm not worrying about them. I'm worrying about myself." 

"Back you ten," said the Fish Boy, throwing a chip into the pot. Everyone 
was watching the game now, and Bat was forgotten for the moment. He 
waited until the hand was over, then spoke again, more irritably than before. 
"What's the matter with you guys playing in your own trailers?" 

"Take it easy, will you?" said Joe Collins. "You'll get used to it." 

"I'm not about to get used to it. This is a bedroom; it isn't a pool hall. 
There's only one of you that belongs in here anyhow. Find someplace else to 
play." 

The Fish Boy rose to his feet. "Hold up the deal. There's no use having any 
hard feelings about this. We can go over to my place. The wife'll moan a little 
about you guys seeing her in bed, but the hell with her. A poker game's a 
poker game." 

"Good deal! Let's go," said Joe Collins, a little too eagerly. 

The men started to get up. A couple of the agents seemed quite pleased 
about it too. To his own surprise Bat heard himself speaking. "Never mind. 
You might as well stay here. If I've got to get used to it, I'd better get started 
now.” 

They stayed. 

The game broke up at six in the morning, and two hours later Egghead 
woke Bat for breakfast. Bat blinked at him sleepily. "I'm not gonna eat." 

Egghead didn't understand. He continued to shake Bat. "It's breakfast time, 
bo. You gotta get up." 

"No. I don't want anything to eat. I'm gonna sleep." 

"You crazy, bo?" 

"Let me alone, will you. I don't want any breakfast." 

"You eat, bo. You better eat." 

Joe Collins was awakened by the commotion. From his cot he called over to 
Bat. "You might as well get up. Egghead don't take no for an answer." 

At the sound of the tattooed man's voice, Egghead had thrown him one 


anguished look, then streaked out of the trailer. Collins explained. "You're the 
only one of us he trusts. He thinks everybody else is gonna try and get the end 
place at the table. From now on I guess he won't wake up anybody but you." 

Collins and the Giant were both up now, dressing and stamping about the 
room. Wearily Bat gave up and rolled out of bed. 

Watching the Giant as they dressed, Bat was struck by the pathetic 
hugeness of the creature. He had seen other giants in circuses and the larger 
carnivals, and they had been virile, well-built men, truly awesome spectacles, 
some of them. But this giant was in no sense awesome. He looked what he 
was — an overgrown, underdeveloped blob of a boy eighteen years old. His 
body was, of course, tremendous, but it was ridiculously weak. He was soft 
and flabby all over, with narrow shoulders and abnormally wide hips. His 
complexion was sallow, his face almost beardless, his teeth rotting in their 
gums, and as the crowning touch of irony he had a pug nose, a little turned-up 
thing which deprived his huge head of its last vestige of dignity. Peculiarly 
enough his feet were very small, and they gave him a great deal of trouble 
when he had to walk swiftly or turn suddenly. 

Fortunately for his own peace of mind the Giant was, as Bat soon 
discovered, a high-grade moron. The Giant realized that he was greatly 
different from other people, and in a vague, painless way wished it were not 
so. But this was as far as his sensitivity went. One cross, however, he had to 
bear: as soon as his powerlessness was recognized, there was inevitably some 
small man, like Joe Collins, to bully him. This the Giant had learned to take as 
a matter of course. He did not enjoy the buf-fetings, but he knew they 
wouldn't go on forever and he had great stores of patience. When people 
bullied him he simply waited, knowing that by and by it would all be over and 
then they would let him go back to sleep. 

Egghead was seated at the head of the table when Bat reached the 
cookhouse. He caught sight of Bat and gleefully waved a fork at him. "You 
got up, huh, bo? That's right. That's a good deal." 

Bat had an idea. "Fish Boy wants to see you outside," he told Egghead. 

"Not now!" said Egghead in stricken tones. 

"Yeah, right away." 

"Later," said Egghead. 

"Now," said Bat. 

Egghead looked about him. The table was almost full and the Giant was 
already at the other end. Egghead looked pleadingly at Bat. "After breakfast," 
he said, nodding several times. 

"He wants to see you now. You go ahead. I'll watch your chair. Nobody'll 
sit in it." 

"Okay," said Egghead hesitantly, "but I'll be right back." He spoke to the 
rest of the table. "This is my seat. Remember, don't anybody sit in my seat." 

As soon as Egghead was out of sight Bat slipped into his vacated place at 
the head of the table. 


"What's up?" asked Collins. 

"That's the last time he wakes me up in the morning.” 

Egghead came back, went up to Bat, and stood looking at him 
reproachfully. "You got my seat." 

"Yeah, I know." 

"Fish Boy didn't wanta see me." 

"He didn't huh?" 

Egghead stood beside Bat's chair for the rest of the meal. He refused to sit 
anywhere else. He also refused to eat, but that was nothing out of the ordinary 
for him. When the meal was finished Bat got up and left, and immediately 
Egghead jumped into his chair. He stayed there until lunchtime. 

Egghead never again woke Bat for breakfast. 


CHAPTER 5 
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The nightly beer with Emmy became a habit. Every evening after the carnival 
closed they would walk into whatever town they were playing and find a quiet 
bar. To Bat it was a great satisfaction being with her, knowing that they were 
attracted to each other. It was, he thought, fitting; girls like Emmy and men 
like himself belonged together. And so long as she approved the arrangement, 
he was happy, and even eager, to continue it. For Emmy Claus was not the 
only woman in the carnival who was attracted to Bat Fidler. The Fish Girl in 
her quiet way, unnoticed except by Bat, was also showing more than casual 
interest; she was too often near him, too often watching him. Though she 
never embarrassed him, never made a spectacle of herself, he was always 
aware of her presence, of a bond between them, unspoken, unhealthy, 
frightening, for she was a girl apart and not for him. She had a husband and 
she had her arms. He could not let himself respond to her. 

So he kept with Emmy, and when she bored him, when she was stupid or 
petty, he tried to overlook it, tried to remember that she was getting no prize 
in himself. He was impatient with her, irritable and callous and contrary. But 
he was steady, and their relationship lasted. Emmy, he knew, was tired of 
varieties of men. Young as she was, she had reached a point where she wanted 
to settle down, at least for a time, with one man. And she had chosen him — 
he did not know why. Sometimes he wondered if it was not his bad features 
that intrigued her, piqued her. For surprisingly enough, he had discovered that 
this commonplace girl, lacking talent, lacking money, with an utterly 
unstriking prettiness, was thoroughly spoiled. 

She was spoiled by the peculiar circumstances of her life. The carnival 
never stayed in the same town for more than a few days. Therefore the men in 
Emmy's life, the pathetic little farmer's sons and factory workers, all her 
hundred or so lovers and semilovers on farms and hamlets over the South and 
Middle West, never got the chance to tire of her. Their meager passions, 
which could not have lasted the week, were invariably sufficient for the day or 
so required of them. 

Many of these men were unsophisticated creatures, honestly stricken by this 


glamorous dancer from the sinful carnival world. Their admiration and 
subsequently respectful and half-fearful treatment of her stemmed from the 
sincerity of their feelings. While they did not actually come to love her, they 
did think of their moments with her as poignant and beautiful, to be 
glamorized in their memories for the rest of their lives. 

As for the others, the knowing lads, the boys who were out for what they 
could get... these quickly recognized possibilities in Emmy that their necking 
bouts with the local maidens only suggested. They soon perceived that she 
was not a complex creature, that her small imagination required no promises, 
that she wanted only respect and a reasonable amount of kindness. She got 
them. With hardly an exception, either from fascination or calculation, every 
man she met treated her like a queen... until Bat Fidler. 

He did not even try to make love to her. They did kiss infrequently, and 
now and then one of them would feel more or less drawn toward the other. 
But it was nothing positive, and they carried it no further. Had they been more 
advantageously situated they might have consummated their affair, but both of 
them lived in occupied trailers, and they never felt strongly enough to go 
looking for a room elsewhere. Also there was the unspoken fear that the final 
step would somehow change their relationship, and neither of them cared to 
risk that. 

Only once was this smooth chain of friendship strained. It happened on a 
Saturday night, after the wrestling show had closed. Each Saturday the 
"Broadway revues" put on a special "Midnight Frolic," and for want of 
anything better to do Bat went in to watch Emmy's show. 

The tent was much like the freak tent, only smaller. There was the same 
stagelike platform, the same sawdust-covered floor. Behind the platform was 
the dressing room, a curtained-off area from which the girls entered and left 
the stage. 

Before the platform stood the men, three or four deep, about fifty of them in 
a place that could have held twice that number. The tent was in darkness 
except for an unshaded light bulb hanging down over the stage. Dozens of 
insects clustered and buzzed about this bulb, and later in the evening when the 
show was under way, the girls would frequently break the rhythm of their 
dances to slap at the insects. In one comer of the stage was a battered hand- 
wound victrola. 

Before the show began one of the talkers came out to sell candy and 
magazines. The candy was made from a "new recipe, just off the market, 
exclusively for WARFIELD'S GREATER SHOWS." It was necessary to buy 
a box of the candy to get one of the magazines, which were... so daring, so 
racy, so spicy... showing men and women in hundreds of intimate poses... 
censors refuse to permit it to be sold... we give it... free, absolutely free... with 
every box of candy purchased... the nominal sum of only one dollar... we do 
this not to fill our own pocketbooks ... please our customers... all you men- 
about-town... only a dollar... hundreds of poses...." 


After ten minutes and five sales the men began to show signs of 
restlessness. The talker disappeared into the audience, and Emmy, clad in a 
cheap bathrobe, came onto the stage. The men became quiet, and except for 
their heavy breathing there was no sound. She walked to the victrola, wound 
it, set the needle on a record, a Hawaiian number. Then she took off her robe 
and began to dance. She was naked. 

She was naked with a crassness that grated upon every man in the tent. Had 
the stage been farther from the audience and artfully lighted, had the settings 
been more elaborate, or to be exact, had there been any settings at all, there 
might have been some illusion of "theater" or even of sensual beauty to the 
performance. But her closeness, the complete lack of subterfuge in her dance, 
her absolute nudity spoiled everything. She was simply a naked girl dancing 
in front of a bunch of men. Her nudity wasn't enticing; it wasn't even sexual. 
In the exact sense of the word, it was shocking. Bat looked at this seventeen- 
year-old girl dancing without a stitch of clothing before fifty men whom she 
had never seen in her life, and the sight was so disturbing, so completely 
wrong, that he was shocked. Everybody was shocked. Each man looked and 
felt embarrassed and wanted to leave, or at least to look away. 

As the record drew to a close a second girl appeared from behind the 
curtain. Her bathrobe, a green and red flowered thing, was open in front and 
most of her body was visible. She seemed unaware of this. The girl stood to 
one side, relaxed and careless, while Emmy finished her dance. With the 
appearance of this second girl, the spell seemed to wear off the audience, and 
they began to make remarks, wisecracks, calls, and propositions to the 
dancers, who paid no attention whatsoever. 

The record came to an end and the second girl changed it and began to 
dance. Emmy backed to the rear of the stage and threw her robe over her 
shoulders. She stood watching, just as the other girl had done, the front part of 
her body also exposed by the opening of the robe, not provocatively, 
carelessly. She remained where she was, idly surveying the bare, swaying 
buttocks of the dancer, ignoring the comments of the audience. Once she 
caught si*ht of Bat, made an involuntary gesture of covering herself, then 
changed her mind and looked away from him. 

Two more girls came out and did similar dances. Then all four of them 
danced together. Then it was over. Bat filed out with the rest of the men, 
feeling as if someone had kicked him in the stomach. 

It was one thing for him to have pictured Emmy — as he had done up to 
now — dressed in a scanty outfit, shaking her hips on some vague stage 
before some equally vague audience. It was another thing entirely to see her 
stark naked, bumping and grinding to victrola music, scarcely five feet in front 
of fifty strange men — especially when he was among those men listening to 
their wisecracks sharing in their awakening desire for her. Had he seen this 
show on the first night he had met Emmy, Bat would have regarded it in an 
entirely different light. But in the past weeks he had formed a very different 


concept of her. Theirs had been a simple relationship, almost an adolescent 
one, and as such it seemed wrong for him to see her without her clothes on. 
And for these strangers to see her that way was unthinkable. 

Afterward, judging his emotions coolly, Bat realized how unreasonable he 
had been. Emmy was a carnival dancer and had never claimed to be anything 
else. There was no reason why he could not accept her as such and continue 
their relationship as before. But the disturbing factor was that he had not been 
thinking of her as a carney girl or a kootch broad. The only Emmy he knew 
was someone quite different. 

The situation called for readjustment. 
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Bat was waiting for Emmy at the door of her dressing room. They did not 
greet each other when she appeared. They walked a few silent, tense paces 
and then she stopped and faced him. 

"Did you like the show?" 

"What am I supposed to say to that?” 

"How the hell should I know! You looked like you'd be full of answers, 
standing out there in the middle of all those yokels." 

Bat was silent. 

She flared up. "Well, say something! Did you get an eyeful for yourself?" 

"Yeah, I got an eyeful. I got a good eyeful. And so did about fifty other 
guys." 

"Hurray!" 

They stood quiet, looking fiercely at each other, all the buried dislike 
cropping up. 

A man not in the carnival came walking by. He looked closely at Emmy, 
and she looked back at him. He halted and spoke to her. "You're one of the 
girls in the show, ain't you?" 

She smiled encouragingly. "That's right." 

He motioned toward Bat. "This your boy friend here?" 

"He used to be." 

"All washed up, huh?" 

"And how!" 

The man hesitated a second. "In that show tonight... You were the first one, 
weren't you?" He broke off, waiting for the effect of his compliment; he had 
distinguished her from the other girls. He took up again, not looking at Bat. 
"If you're finished with this guy, how come you're hanging around with him?" 

"You got anything better to offer? It doesn't have to be much." 

"Sure. I got lots of things. We can step out right now, if you want to. I'll 
show you the town." 


Looking straight into Bat's eyes, Emmy answered the man, "Sure, I'll go out 
with you. I'm crazy to see Little Bend, Texas. Any place you wanta go, I'm 
with you." 

Bat thought quickly. He didn't want Emmy to go out with this man, nor any 
other man for that matter. In her present mood she most certainly would go 
with him. If he took care of the man she would find another immediately. If he 
took care of her, the man would make trouble. It had to be both. By morning 
the man would be gone and Emmy would have cooled off. It was kind of 
tough on the man, Bat thought, but it couldn't be helped. 

Bat stepped in. Swiftly, with no anger, he landed two punches, the first to 
the jaw of the strange man, the second to the jaw of Emmy Claus. 

The man he left lying where he was. He picked Emmy up and carried her 
into her trailer. It was dark and he put her on the first empty bed he came to. 
There was only one other girl in the room. She sat up in bed and peered into 
the darkness. "What's the matter with her?" 

"Drunk." 

"Drunk! She couldn't be. She just finished a show half an hour ago." 

Bat left before the girl could get out of bed. On the way to his own trailer he 
noted that the man he had knocked down was stirring. 

The poker game was in full progress and as noisy as usual. Bat entered the 
trailer without a word and went straight to his cot. He undressed quickly and 
got into bed. 

It was a full game again with most of the regular crowd playing. From the 
comments it was obvious that Joe Collins was winning and very happy about 
it. 

In the past week Bat had become fairly well accustomed to getting his sleep 
in the daytime. He seldom got to bed until about three in the morning anyway, 
and the poker game usually broke up at five or six. He'd gotten so he rather 
enjoyed lying in bed, listening to the game and thinking his own thoughts all 
the while. For the last couple of days he had fallen asleep after an hour 
anyway, in spite of the noise. 

Tonight was different. He couldn't get it out of his head that he had been 
wrong to use force on Emmy and the man who had wanted to pick her up. Yet 
even now he could think of nothing else he could have done. But he was sorry 
the man had gone down so easily. If his jaw had been tougher, if he hadn't 
caved in with one punch, Bat would at least have gotten a fight out of the 
evening. If nothing else he would have had the satisfaction of losing his 
temper, of working off some of this galling emotion he was now feeling. He 
knew well enough that his temper had never done him any good before; at 
times it had gotten him into trouble; someday it could even ruin him. Tonight, 
however, it would have brought relief. For now, with his temper intact, there 
was nothing for him to do but lie on his cot and twist and turn and feel the 
heat gathering about him, within him. 

The poker game dragged on and on. It had never seemed so loud, so 


interminable; Bat simply could not blot it out of his consciousness. He lay 
there, watching, listening, smelling, growing angrier by the minute. 

Suddenly there was a disturbance from the other side of the room. The 
Giant had sat up in bed with a sleepy groan and swung his feet to the floor. 

Joe Collins, who was sitting nearest the Giant's bed, looked up from his 
hand. "What's the matter with you?" 

"I gotta go to the bathroom." 

"All right, stupe, go! What the hell are you waiting for — permission?" 

One of the other men spoke up. "Quit talking so tough, Collins. You're 
liable to scare somebody." 

The Giant said, "I'm just sittin' here restin', Joe. I'll rest for a couple of 
minutes, and then I'll go." 

The tattooed man had been concentrating on the game for several hours. He 
decided now that he and his friends needed relaxation, a bit of high comedy 
perhaps. He winked at the others. "About time for a little Giant-baiting, what 
do you say?" 

One of the concession agents spoke up. "That's right, Joe. Game's getting a 
little dull." 

"Giant-baiting time,” said another of the agents. Everybody laughed at this; 
the phrase seemed to be a standing joke. A frightened look came over the 
Giant's face and he rose hurriedly and rumbled toward the door. Collins stuck 
out a foot and in his haste the Giant stumbled over it and clumsily fell forward 
to the floor on his hands and knees. His foot was so heavy that its involuntary 
kick as he fell gave Collins's leg a painful bruise. Without rising from his 
chair, the tattooed man kicked the Giant on his underbelly, and then with the 
same foot gave a quick shove against his shoulder which sent him sprawling 
prone to the floor. 

"You big son of a bitch,” said Joe Collins, "what's the idea of kicking me?" 

The Giant kept his position upon the floor. He was so long and broad that 
he seemed to cover the entire visible surface. He rubbed his stomach where he 
had been kicked and spoke upwards. 

"Lemme alone, Joe. All I wanta do is go to the bathroom. Lemme go to the 
bathroom, Joe." 

The game had stopped now, and all the men were crowding around to see 
the fun. "All right." Joe's voice was reasonable. "If you've gotta go, you've 
gotta go. Nobody's stopping you." 

The Giant pushed up on one elbow and looked about. All he could see, all 
about him, was happy, smiling faces. Everybody was having a good time, 
everybody except him. He began to whimper. "You guys ain't gonna lemme 
go. Why ain't you gonna lemme go?" 

"Nobody's going to stop you. All you gotta do is get up and walk out." 

The Giant looked about him dubiously. He gathered his legs beneath him, 
got to his hands and knees, and was promptly pushed down again. Twice 
more he tried, and twice more was repulsed, the last time by several pair of 


hands and feet. At last he gave up. He sat back on his haunches and waited. 

"Look at him," said someone, "he looks like a big dog." 

"Only not as smart," said someone else. 

Joe gave a tentative kick to the Giant's thigh. "There ain't much fun in him 
tonight." 

The men stood staring at the Giant for several moments. Then one of them 
said, "Aw hell, let him alone." There were echoes to this, and Joe Collins 
began to see his good time disappearing. 

"How about a little wrassling match?" he said. "Me and the Giant. We ain't 
wrassled in a hell of a while." 

There was a general quickening of interest. The Giant sat still, pretending 
not to hear. 

Joe reached out and nudged him with his foot. "Come on, get up. You ain't 
got no right to be scared, a guy your size." 

Other feet and hands began to nudge the Giant. Suddenly he slipped down 
on his side and drew his knees up to his chin. He put his head close to his 
enormous thighs and encircled what he could of himself with his arms. He lay 
still, drawn into himself like a monstrous turtle. 

"Come on," said Collins, "get up and fight like you was a man!" He landed 
two really vicious kicks to the Giant's belly, trying unsuccessfully to reach his 
groin. 

"Damn it, Joe, cut it out!" said the Fish Boy. "You want to ruin him for the 
act?" 

"It's good for him," said one of the agents. "The big yellow bastard." 

"Maybe we can lift him up,” said another agent. 

Several men grabbed hold of the Giant and pulled him to his feet. He was 
totally limp, a tremendous burden, and as soon as he was on his feet he fell 
back down. They lifted him again and held him upright while one of the men 
told Joe, "If you're gonna wrassle him, you better start. He'll drop just as soon 
as we let him go." 

The tattooed man jumped upon the Giant, and the others backed off, 
laughing. The Giant fell ponderously to the floor with Collins on top, grinning 
and pummeling, like a tiny monkey on a drugged gorilla. After a while the 
Giant rolled over and inadvertently caught Joe's leg underneath his body. 
Collins was pinioned, not too painfully, but enough so that he lost his head. 
He struggled wildly for a few minutes, to the great amusement of his friends, 
grunting all the while between his teeth. "Let go... let go of me... you damned 
ape!" The Giant didn't know what was happening. He only lay still and hoped 
they would stop. 

Still unable to free himself, Collins became desperate. The pinioned leg was 
under him now, and he struggled to a half-sitting position, supported by one 
arm and the other leg. The Giant's face was in easy range and defenseless. 
With his free hand Joe bounced a fist again the Giant's big cheek, then another 
and another. The blood welled out of the huge boy's nose and mouth, and his 


balloon head swayed with the blows. 

Bat had had all he could take. He pushed through the crowd of men, 
grasped the tattooed man by the back of his collar, and pulled him into the air. 
Without permitting Collins's feet to touch the floor, he shook him in mid-air, 
his left hand holding him by the front of the shirt, his right hand, open and 
big, slapping forward and backward, again and again, on the unprotected 
tattooed face. 

At last he desisted and carried the terrified man to the doorway, threw him 
outside, then whirled to face the others. The Fish Boy skipped hurriedly past 
him out the door; the rest clustered about in a scared, quiet group. The Giant 
still lay on the floor, bewildered and unable to comprehend what was going 
on. 

Bat stood there, glaring ahead, feeling waves of anger coursing through his 
body, feeling faint and dizzy with the anger. He reached for the nearest man 
and with the contact his head cleared. He dragged the man to him, crashed a 
heavy fist into his face, felt the man sink within his grasp. 

Someone spoke — "Hell, man, take it easy!" 

Someone else — "Get a hold of yourself!" 

Bat spoke in a low, toneless voice. "The poker game's over. Everybody get 
out." 

They filed hurriedly and silently past him. Bat pointed to the fallen man. 
"Take him with you." Someone did. 

The Giant had remained on the floor. Bat looked at him and felt a flash of 
the anger again. "Well, what the hell are you doing here? You get out too. 
You're no better than the rest of them." 

The Giant looked upwards at him, just looked. 

Bat took a step toward him, then halted. "The hell with it." He turned 
around and went back to his bed without even switching out the light. In a half 
a minute he was sound asleep. 

Bat awakened at ten o'clock in the morning feeling wonderful. He dressed, 
washed, and then strolled out on the carnival street. The Fish Boy hailed him 
and approached. 

"Hi, one-punch, how's the boy?" 

Bat grinned. "I missed you last night. Where'd you disappear to?" 

"I'm no sucker, Fidler. I know when to pull out." 

Bat stretched and smiled broadly. "Damn, that's a good sun today. Makes 
me feel lazy. Say, you'll have to get me a new place to live. I think I wore my 
welcome kind of thin last night." 

The Fish Boy shook his head. "That was the only empty bed in the outfit. I'd 
have to change you with somebody." 

"You can do that, can't you?" 

"I don't know. That's a hell of a place to put anybody." 

"You sure put me there." 

"I thought you'd get along all right." 


"Why the hell should I? With a bunch of— " Bat caught himself 
—"characters like that," he finished lamely. 

"I had an idea you'd fit in. I guess I was wrong." The Fish Boy shrugged. 
"It's too bad you're not married or shacking up. You could move in with me 
and my wife." 

"Are there supposed to be four people in your place?" 

"Damn right there are. And it's costing me money, not being able to rent out 
the other half." 

"I don't pay any rent anyhow." 

"You would if you lived in there. But you wouldn't be losing any money. I'd 
fix it up in your salary. It'd all come out of the carnival. In fact you might even 
stand to make a few bucks out of it." 

"And you'd make some yourself." 

"Right." 

"Well, I haven't got anybody to move in with me, so there's no use thinking 
about it." 

"How about Claus? Don't tell me you've been wasting all that time on her 
for nothing." 

"Less than nothing. But she wouldn't move in with me anyhow. Not after 
last night. I took a poke at her." 

"You were poking everybody last night, weren't you? But look, why not ask 
her anyhow? It's the best trailer in the outfit, and I know she hates living with 
all those broads." 

"You really think she'd do it?" 

"Hell, yes." 

"Okay, maybe she will at that. I'll give her a try." Bat went to the door of 
Emmy's trailer and called to her. She came on the run, aching for a fight. 

"You've pulled your last strong-arm stunt on me!" She slapped him across 
the cheek. "Who do you think you are, hitting me like that! I don't have to 
take — " 

Bat interrupted her. "You and I've got a chance to move into the Fish Boy's 
trailer. We have to move together. You want to do it?" 

She was aghast. "Me! With you! After last night — Are you nuts?" 

"You'll do it," said Bat. "I'm going to pack up right now. You better get 
started yourself pretty soon." He walked away from her. 

Emmy ran into her trailer. For a full hour she regaled her roommates on the 
moral character, or lack of it, of Bat Fidler. She swore to high heaven that she 
would die before she went anywhere with him. At the end of the hour, having 
gotten it out of her system, she packed her suitcases and moved to the Fish 
Boy's trailer. 


CHAPTER 6 


pe eel QP a a 


Bat finished his match early that night and went straight to his new trailer. It 
was empty; the others hadn't finished their late evening shows. He walked in, 
switched on the light, and looked about him. 

Emmy hadn't bothered much about unpacking. She had her dresses out of 
sight and most of her skirts and stockings, but the rest of her clothes were 
strewn about the room. Several crumpled shirtwaists and a sweater or two lay 
on the bed. One shoe, also on the bed, had been shoved between the two 
pillows so that only the round-edged high heel showed forth. There were 
underclothes scattered about on the table, the chairs, and even under them. A 
slip had been balled up and thrown into the easy chair. 

Bat moved to the other side of the room and looked about him, marking the 
contrast and enjoying it. Everything was in place, neat, ordered, and fresh- 
looking. He opened a closet, saw a brief row of sleeveless dresses and, in a 
corner next to one of the dresses, his own blue suit. This surprised him, for 
earlier in the afternoon he had hung the suit on a hook near the bed. He stood 
in the middle of the room for a few moments. Then he reached up, unscrewed 
the light bulb, and sank into the easy chair, stretching his legs in front of him, 
relaxing in the darkness. After a moment he frowned, sat up, and reached in 
back of him for the slip. He looked at it for a moment, then tossed it toward 
the bed. He settled back into the chair, brushing off his hands. 

He had been seated for nearly a half hour when the Fish Girl came in. She 
pushed at the light switch several times, then moved to the center of the room 
and reached for the light bulb. 

Bat got to his feet. "I'll do that for you." 

"Oh... I didn't know you were in here." 

"I've been here for about a half hour." 

She moved toward the other end of the trailer. "Do you always unscrew the 
bulb when you turn out the light?" 

"No." He paused; she seemed to expect more of an answer. "I figured I 
might doze off. I didn't want anybody turning on the light while I was asleep." 

She gave him a peculiar look. "Don't you trust us?" 


"Sure. I wasn't even thinking about you. I just wanted to unscrew the light, 
so I did." 

"It makes it pretty hard for my husband and me to screw it back in. Our 
arms are so short." 

"I didn't think of that. I won't do it again." 

"That's all right. It doesn't really matter." 

They were silent for a moment, then Bat spoke, "Where's the Fish... where's 
your husband?" 

"Oh, he'll be along sometime. I never know when he's coming in." 

"I guess Emmy'll be here any minute." 

"Yes, I noticed her show had already let out." 

"Tt had, huh?" 

"Yes, it had." 

Bat laughed suddenly. "Nothing hard about this conversation, is there?" 

She was serious. "It's me. I don't talk easy." 

"I don't either." 

"Don't you?" She seemed to lean toward him. 

"No, I have a hell of a time." 

They sat down opposite each other at the table, and Bat looked around him. 
"This is kind of a funny situation." 

"What is?" 

"Oh, this whole thing. Me and Emmy moving in on you like this." 

She shrugged. "It's what you want." 

"I don't want it so much," said Bat quickly. "It just seems like a sensible 
thing to do. I got tired of living in that other trailer." 

"Oh... I didn't know. You'd better not talk about it like that in front of 
Emmy." 

"Oh, she knows." 

"Is that right?" said the Fish Girl politely. "Still, it is kind of a funny 
situation, you and Emmy." 

"It isn't as funny as all of that. What the hell, if we want to do something, 
we can do it. Can't we?" 

"I'm not stopping you." 

"Don't forget, you're not losing any money on us coming in here. You and 
your husband are doing all right for yourselves on the whole deal." 

She rose to her feet and turned away from him. "Yes, we're doing all right. 
We're doing fine." 

Emmy walked in. "Well, here I am." She looked at Bat and gave him a big 
smile. "Hello there." 

"Show over?" asked Bat. 

"Show's just begun," she answered, winking at him. He looked at the Fish 
Girl to see if she had noticed the wink. Emmy followed his gaze. "Oh, hello," 
she said without enthusiasm. 

"Hello," said the Fish Girl. 


Emmy began moving about the room. She looked into the closet, spoke 
testily to the Fish Girl. "You sure take up enough room." 

"You can hang your things in there too. There's plenty of space.” 

"I don't see how I can put all my clothes in that little closet." 

"T'll take some of mine out," said the Fish Girl. She started toward the 
closet. 

"Never mind," said Bat. "Emmy'll make out. She isn't used to having a lot 
of room." 

Emmy looked angrily at Bat. "Thanks," she said, "thanks a lot. Maybe I can 
give you some support when you need it sometime. Just like you done for 
me." 

"We can work it out tomorrow," said the Fish Girl. "There'll be plenty of 
room for all of us." 

Emmy was still angry. "You'd think it was her you was gonna be with and 
not me.” 

There were labored steps outside and they all looked toward the door. It 
was the Fish Boy. Cradled in his arms were two cases of beer, one on top of 
the other, his chin holding the topmost one in place. His thin, homely face was 
vivid with happiness. 

"Party night!" he yelled. "Every night, party night from now on!" 

Bat stepped forward. "Let me give you a hand with those." 

"Oh, no you don't! Nobody carries my beer." 

The Fish Boy deposited the two cases upon the table, stepped back, and 
looked around. "What the hell, how about a little enthusiasm here! What's the 
matter with you guys? Don't you like parties?" 

"Sure," said Emmy, "I like parties." 

"Always ready for a party,” said Bat. 

"What about you?" said the Fish Boy to his wife. "Just for the hell of it, 
why don't you break down and have a good time for once in your life? Just to 
see how it feels. Hell, you never know, you might even like having fun." 

The Fish Girl turned away, not smiling. "I'll get some glasses,” she said. 

"Glasses! What the hell, we're drinking beer! What do you think they put it 
in bottles for?" He turned to the others. "My hard-drinking wife! Sometimes 
she'll down two whole bottles in one night." 

"I'm sorry. I just don't like beer." 

"My two-beer wife! Do you know she's still got my shoe print on her cheek 
from the time I forced that third beer down her throat?" 

Emmy giggled. "Oh, you didn't neither." 

The Fish Boy looked appreciatively at Emmy. "Hell, Fidler, your woman's 
got herself a sense of humor. That's more than I can say for you." 

"I don't think you're funny." 

"You're a musclehead. You can't think." 

"You're such a hell of a man on a party," said Bat, "why don't you open up 
on some of that beer? I'd like to see you drink it. All you've done so far is 


threaten." 

"Damn it, you'll regret that," said the Fish Boy. "I'm going to drown you." 
He pulled a table to the center of the room knocking a vase to the floor. The 
Fish Girl turned and started for the cupboard. "Where the hell do you think 
you're going?" 

"To clean up your mess." 

"Leave it there. This place'11 be in a lot worse shape than that by morning." 

The Fish Boy opened four bottles and handed one to each of them. Emmy 
got hers first. "You gotta pardon my manners," she said, "but I just can't wait." 
She tipped the bottle up and drank deeply, then gulped several times, bit her 
lips, breathing hard and quick. 

The Fish Boy had watched her closely. "Emmy, you're a fake." 

Bat laughed and nodded. 

She reddened. "Went down the wrong way." 

"Well, at least you're trying,” said the Fish Boy. "That's more than this 
damn thing of mine'll do." 

Emmy laughed, and the Fish Girl drank a little of the beer. 

"Let's polish these off and get comfortable," said the Fish Boy. They all 
settled their chairs around the table and Bat and the Fish Boy drank off their 
bottles and took new ones. They all began to drink more slowly now. 

The two men finished their second bottles, Emmy her first. "Come on," said 
the Fish Boy to his wife. "We're two up on you already." 

"You go ahead. I can't keep up with you. Don't you know that by now?" 

"It's about time you learned." 

"The beer's no good," said Bat. "No wonder she can't drink." 

"I don't notice it slowing you up any." 

"I'm polite. It's your beer. I don't want to hurt your feelings." 

The Fish Boy leaned back and grinned expansively. "Two beers and 
everybody's a comedian." He opened more bottles. With an effort the Fish 
Girl finished her first. She got another one in a hurry. "How that girl loves to 
drink!" said the Fish Boy. 

"I think this beer is swell," said Emmy. "I don't care what Bat says." 

"Don't worry, honey, he thinks it's good too," said the Fish Boy. 

"Huh? I don't get it." 

"When you're a little older — " 

"I'm plenty old enough now. I can drink my beer better'n her, and look how 
old she is!" 

"You've got something there,” said the Fish Boy. "Twenty-five years old and 
never been drunk. Wouldn't that shock you?" 

"Give her some decent beer, and maybe she'll do better,” said Bat. 

"What do you mean, decent beer? That's the second time you've pulled that. 
Nothing wrong with this beer. I'm beginning to think it's you. Maybe you 
don't know anything about beer yourself." 

"Yeah, maybe you don't," said Emmy. 


"We're drinking too fast," said Bat. "We'll get drunk.” 

The Fish Boy shook his head. "Wouldn't that be terrible! Wouldn't... that... 
be... terrible!" 

Bat was irritated. "All right, if you want to get drunk in a hurry, we'll get 
drunk in a hurry. We can chug-a-lug. That's as good a way as any." 

"Let's drink these before we start," said the Fish Boy. 

"All right with me." 

The men finished their bottles and took new ones. Emmy tried to finish hers 
and choked on the last swallows. She decided to watch for a while. 

"You first," said Bat to the Fish Boy. "Down your bottle on the third 
‘drink'!" Bat and Emmy began to sing, their voices tuneless and wavering: 


Here's to Fish Boy, tried and true, 

He's a drunkard through and through. 

So fill up your glasses, never let 'em lay, 

If he doesn't go to heaven, he will go the other way. 

So drink!... Chug-a-lug-chug! 

Drink!... Chug-a-lug-chug! 

DRINK‘... Two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. 


The Fish Boy put down his empty bottle, closed his eyes tightly, and 
swallowed. He opened his eyes, looked around wildly for Bat, found him still 
sitting in the chair across the table. "Twelve!" he said. "Go on, beat twelve!" 
He began croaking away at the song: 


Here's to Ba... at, tried and true... 


Bat started the bottle toward his mouth. "The hell with the 

song," he said. "Start counting!" 

"Two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine." 

Bat set the empty bottle down on the table and fought, 

poker-faced, to keep the beer in his stomach. He looked over to 

the Fish Boy, saw him through a haze of bright yellow smoke. 

"You're whupped! Fish Boy, you're whupped.” 

Emmy grabbed a new bottle. "Count for me. Somebody count for me." She 
started drinking, but no one paid any attention. 

"Whupped. I whupped him, that Fish bastard." 

"I want a return engage — " 

"Nope, no return engagements. The fight's over, and I'm the champ." 

The Fish Boy looked at his wife. "What's so funny? What're you laughing 
at?" 

She was astonished. "I wasn't laughing." 

"That's the trouble with you. You never laugh. You just sit there all day, 
never laughing. Drink your beer." She put the bottle to her lips, drank a little. 
"Drink some more! More!" 


She put the bottle down and looked straight ahead of her. "I can't drink any 
more. It just won't go down." 

The Fish Boy reached across the table and nudged Bat. "Look at her. Who's 
she remind you of right now? Right now." 

Bat shook his head several times. 

The Fish Boy answered his own question. "I'll tell you who. The Giant, 
that's who. Look at her. People pushin’ her around... she doesn't do a damn 
thing about it. Just sits there and takes it." He leaned back in his chair and 
studied the label on his bottle with great concentration. 

"Somebody count for me,” said Emmy. 

The Fish Girl leaned toward Bat. "I heard about what you did when all 
those men were bullying the Giant. That was a wonderful thing to do — " She 
broke off in embarrassment. 

Bat stared at her. He could see her face, and it looked flushed and very 
beautiful. Automatically he looked toward her arms, but he couldn't seem to 
find them. He looked back to her face. 

The Fish Boy leaned toward his wife. "If you haven't drunk that beer in one 
minute, I'm gonna pour it down your throat." He reached for a new bottle, 
opened it, and took a long drink. The Fish Girl looked helplessly toward Bat. 
He reached over, while her husband wasn't watching, and finished her bottle. 
The Fish Boy turned back and looked at it. 

"My wife finished her beer! Hooray for my wife! Have another beer." He 
shoved a new bottle toward her. "How about you, Fidler? No wonder you 
outdrink me. You don't drink as much." 

"That doesn't make sense,” said Bat. "I guess it doesn't, but you know what 
I mean." 

Bat took another bottle and drank half of it. Then when her husband wasn't 
looking, he reached over and drank half of the Fish Girl's beer. "It gets 
easier,” he told her. "The more I drink, the less bottom I got." 

The Fish Boy looked at his wife's bottle. "Look at that girl drink, will you! 
Let's all have a toast to my wife's new abil... abil... ability as a boozer." 

As they touched bottles the Fish Girl smiled warmly at Bat. He leaned 
toward her and suddenly saw her hand only a few inches from his face. He 
drank hard at his bottle. Out of the corner of his eye he saw her push her bottle 
toward him. He pushed it back. She looked quickly toward him, then down at 
the table. He leaned toward Emmy. 

"How're you, honey?" He put his arm around her, kissed at her mouth. 

"Whoopee!" said Emmy. 

"Let's drink to Emmy," said Bat. 

"They're in love," said the Fish Boy. "Isn't that the sweetest thing you ever 
saw?" 

"Yes," the Fish Girl answered dully. 

"It is like hell! It's a silly waste of time. You hear that, you two?" 

Bat grunted. Emmy giggled. 


"You know what, Fidler? You ought to marry that girl." 

"Drink your beer," said Bat. 

"I'm serious. That's the kind of a girl you oughta marry. Stupid and good 
looking, that's the way to marry ‘em. That's what I oughta done, but I didn't." 
He looked hard at Bat. "Are you listenin’ to me?" 

"Sure. Who are you?" 

"Funny bastard, aren't you! Someday you'll wish you'd listened to me all 
right. You got a stupid, good-lookin’ girl there, kind that doesn't come along 
every day, kind I should have married. And look what I got! Look at her! She 
ain't stupid and she ain't good-lookin’. She's a fish girl, that's all she is." 

"Well," said Bat, "you're a fish boy. What the hell do you expect?" 

The Fish Boy howled. "Ooh! Low blow, low blow! Oh, what a dirty 
punch!" 

"You asked for it and you got it." 

"Right in the gut I got it! What a buddy you are!" 

"I'm no buddy of yours." 

"You hurt my feelings," said the Fish Boy. 

The Fish Girl spoke up angrily to her husband. "Why don't you be quiet! 
Your feelings aren't hurt. You haven't got any feelings. If you did you 
wouldn't be talking about them. You're drunk and you can't hold your liquor. 
That's all that's the matter with you." 

Bat broke away from Emmy. "Everybody's drunk, everybody's drunk!" 

"Party night," said the Fish Boy, but his voice was subdued. Then he leaned 
forward, shook his head a couple of times. "I'm serious now. I'm serious. Yes, 
I am. I'm gonna tell you guys something. A man gets married so he can forget 
about sex. Only reason in the world. Isn't that right?" 

"No," said the Fish Girl. 

"I'm not talkin’ to you. A man gets married so he can stop worryin' about 
women. He can go ahead and make a lot of money, and he doesn't have to be 
worrying all the time about a lot of sex and women. See? That's why I married 
this thing. I figured that lookin’ the way she does I wouldn't have to bother 
about her. She'd be so grateful to me, she'd be the kind of a wife I wanted. 
Well, she isn't. She isn't grateful at all. She's a lousy wife." 

"It sounds mixed up to me," said Emmy. "Makes me dizzy." She rolled her 
head over onto Bat's shoulder. He pushed her away. 

"Did I make my point?" asked the Fish Boy. "That's all I wanta know. Did I 
make my point?" 

"How much beer we got left?" said Bat. 

"Plenty. Here, I'll open some more." He looked at the Fish Girl. "Drink your 
beer, you lousy wife, you!" 

Emmy stood up and wavered over the table. "Here I go," she said. She 
stumbled to the doorway and started to be sick. 

"Get away from the trailer," yelled Bat. 

"That's another thing 'bout my wife. She never gets sick. All the beer I've 


made her drink, and she's never been sick once. Hell, she won't even burp. 
What do you think of that? Too ladylike to burp." 

Bat shook his head at the Fish Girl. "You oughta do that. You oughta at 
least burp once in a while." 

Emmy came in the door. She headed straight for the bed, fell over it, 
crawled on top, and went out cold. 

The Fish Boy opened three new bottles and turned to his wife. "I've been 
watchin’ you. You're slowin' down. Soon's my back's turned you stop drinkin’. 
You don't fool me any." 

She took the bottle to her lips, sipped briefly, and put it down. He leaned 
over and grabbed the back of her chair. "Come on, drink!" She raised the 
bottle to her mouth again, swallowed and then tried to put it down. The Fish 
Boy held the bottle to her lips. "Keep drinking!" 

She wrenched her face away from him and the top of the bottle was 
rammed against her cheek. Some of the beer spilled down her face and onto 
her dress. 

"Oh let me alone, can't you?" 

"Drink your beer." 

"I can't drink it. I get so much down, and I just can't drink any more.” 

"I'm the head man in this outfit. When I say drink, you drink!" 

"Oh, please, let me alone. I'll drink it. Later..." 

Bat stood up. "I'm going to be sick." 

"Well, don't stand here. Get outside!" 

"You come with me," said Bat. 

"Hot damn!” said the Fish Boy triumphantly. "I knew I'd be puttin' you to 
bed before the night was over. Any time I can't outdrink a musclehead, I 
wanta hear about it." 

The Fish Boy moved outside after Bat, and the Fish Girl was left by herself 
at the table. She brought out a handkerchief and mopped half-heartedly at her 
beer-stained dress. After a while she gave up and stuffed the handkerchief 
back into her pocket. She sat there, looking at her nearly full bottle of beer. 

Bat came back into the trailer carrying her husband. There was a thin trickle 
of blood running out one side of the Fish Boy's mouth. Bat put him down on 
the bed. "He fell," said Bat. "He fell and cut his lip." 

Bat came to the center of the room. He looked down at the table and the 
beer and the girl. He felt dizzy and drunk. "G'night," he said and he went over 
to his bed and lay down beside Emmy. He looked straight up at the ceiling 
and the ceiling swayed gently and a mist hung over it. Through the mist he 
saw the Fish Girl standing at the foot of his bed looking at him. "Get away 
from me," he mumbled at her. He rolled over on his side facing Emmy, 
brought one knee up to his stomach, pushed against the insensible girl until 
she rolled away from him and near the other edge of the bed. He moved over 
to the center of the bed and half kicked, half pushed her onto the floor. 

Dimly he sensed the door being shut and the lights being turned off. He 


heard sounds as the Fish Girl undressed and got into the other bed across the 
room. After a moment there was a thud of a body hitting the floor, and then he 
heard a voice drunken and male mumbling something that sounded like 
"Drink your beer." The voice came from the floor. 

Bat dropped off to sleep, burping and grinning and very happy. 


CHAPTER 7 


pe eel a a 


In the few weeks they had been working together, Bat and Peranzo had 
become good friends. Each evening during the intermission between matches 
they sat in the little screened-off dressing room in the corner of the arena. 
Usually they rested quietly, speaking very little; sometimes they played 
pinochle, sometimes they just sat. There was no longer any need to plan their 
matches ahead of time, for they were well adjusted to each other's ring styles 
now and in a matter of seconds could fall into any of their five or six routines. 
They worked so well together that they had given up the more difficult and 
sometimes hazardous procedure of challenging from the platform. They put 
on two half-hour bouts against each other, at eight-thirty and at ten-thirty, and 
then called it a night. 

One evening about a week after Bat had moved into the Fish Boy's trailer, 
Peranzo brought up a new subject. "One of the roughies in our trailer took off 
somewhere two nights ago, and he hasn't been back since. You think you 
might like to move in?" 

"Me? I don't know... No." 

"I thought you might be kinda sick of livin' with those freaks.” 

"They aren't so bad. You get used to anybody." 

"I don't know. For my money those two would take a lot of getting used to." 
Peranzo's face lit up with a smile. "Course you can't bring Emmy to our place. 
Maybe that's why you don't wanta move?" 

"That's it," said Bat grinning. "You hit it on the head that time." 

"I don't know whether you're kidding or not," Peranzo complained. 

Bat moved restlessly. "Emmy's all right." 

"Sure, she's all right," said Peranzo reasonably, "but I sure as hell can't 
figure out why you're living with her. I can see one or two nights, but this 
permanent stuff... You might as well be married to her." Peranzo stopped 
lamely. "Or maybe it's none of my business." 

"Maybe it isn't." 

There was an awkward pause while Peranzo thought hard for something to 
change the subject. The best he could do was a hollow reference to the Fish 


Boy and his wife. "Them Fish People, what a pair they are!" 

Bat nodded. "They're honeys all right." 

"The woman might be okay. She never bothers anybody. But that husband 
of hers... Hell!" 

"Anything you say against that guy, I agree with." 

"Tell me," said Peranzo, leaning forward with interest, "you must know, 
livin' in with them all this time... and at night. What goes on?" 

"I don't know," said Bat. 

"You must. You couldn't help knowing." 

"Screens. She's got one in front of her bed and I put one up in front of 
mine." 

Peranzo was disappointed. "What the hell did you do that for?" 

"I didn't want to watch them." 

Peranzo digested this for a moment, then Bat said, "I never saw a guy as 
rough on a wife as that Fish Boy.” 

"What do you mean?" 

"Oh, in everything. The way he acts, the way he talks. He's always trying to 
make a fool out of her in front of people. She feels pretty bad about her arms, 
I guess, and he doesn't seem to care about his at all." Bat held up for a 
moment. "It's a funny thing, though. If I'm reading a newspaper or something 
and he thinks I'm not paying any attention to him, he just ignores her, doesn't 
even look at her." 

"He's a character, all right." 

"You know something else about him? He's rich, that bastard. He's got all 
kinds of money." 

"I figured he was pretty well off. He's got that good trailer." 

"He showed me his bankbook once. Hell, he could buy five more trailers 
like that. That guy's well fixed. But that's all he lives for, money. He won't 
spend any, except on beer now and then. Just saves it." 

The conversation was getting away from Peranzo. He brought it back to 
where he wanted it. "You think a normal girl would ever... you know... go 
with him?" 

"He ought to find himself a good whore and marry her. That's the kind of a 
woman he needs. Somebody that's rugged enough to take his comedy and 
maybe loosen him up from some of that money." 

Peranzo laughed. "Better not let the Fish Girl hear you talkin’ like that. She 
might have something to say about him getting a new wife." 

"What does she care?" 

"She'll care a hell of a lot, if she's got any brains. Where else is a girl like 
that gonna get a husband? Especially a guy with a lot of dough." 

"She might find somebody. Some guys don't mind things like that so 
much." 

Peranzo shook his head dubiously. 

"She's a pretty good girl when you get to know her," said Bat. "You'd be 


surprised. She's nice to talk to. She's sort of... I don't know... soothing, I guess. 
She makes you relax when you talk to her. Get what I mean?" 

Peranzo winked. "Yeah, but who wants to talk to 'em?" 

"I do. It's good to talk to people sometimes, when they know what you're 
trying to say." 

"What're you trying to say?" 

"Nothing ... nothing ... I don't know." Bat was becoming somewhat heated. 
"I just like to talk to her, that's all." 

Peranzo burst into laughter. "Fidler, I think you've got the hots for that 
freak." 

Bat stood up angrily. "You're crazy as hell! Why don't you mind your own 
business?" 

"Well, damn it, you don't have to get sore about it! You were telling me. I 
didn't start all this talk about her." 

Bat sat down. "Okay, forget it then." 

"Forget it! Why tell me to forget it? You're the one that started the whole 
thing." 

"Okay, okay! Let's both forget it." 

They were silent for a moment, then Bat continued, not looking at Peranzo. 
"She's nothing to me. She's got her good points, and I can see 'em, that's all. 
Hell, there's nothing between us; there couldn't be. She doesn't look any better 
to me than she does to you. But it would be the same if you were living close 
to her. You'd get to know her, and sometimes you could forget her arms, just 
like I do. But even so, there couldn't ever be anything between her and me." 

"I should hope not." 

"No, not a chance. If she should ever break up with the Fish Boy, she'll 
need another freak. I couldn't do her any good." 

"Then there's nothing holding you back from moving into my trailer. You 
can sure as hell pick up a broad like Emmy any time you want to." 

"Sure, I know that. But it's all so damn complicated. Packing up and 
moving and all of that." 

"Take you a half hour.” 

"More than that. Besides, it's a damn good trailer I'm in. The best one 
around here." 

"Yeah, but look at the company you've gotta keep." 

"It would be a dirty trick on Emmy. She can't stay in there alone." 

"So she'd go back to her old trailer. So what?" 

"And that would upset things for the Fish Boy." 

"Wouldn't that be a shame now? He's so poor. He needs your rent money so 
bad." Peranzo was grinning. "You sure there ain't some other reason? Maybe 
you're gettin’ into that freak stuff." 

"I don't have to give a lot of reasons to you! I'm not going to move, and 
that's all there is to it." 

"There you go! Off the handle over nothing again. What's the matter with 


you?" 

"Quit worrying about me, will you! I can handle myself. I don't need any 
help from you." 

"Okay," said Peranzo "the hell with you. I ask you to move in with us and 
this is the thanks I get. From now on — the hell with you!" 

"You already said that once." 

"Well, I meant it both times." Peranzo hesitated a moment, his eyes flashing 
angrily. "Damn it, if you knew how I had to argue with the rest of the guys 
before they'd let me ask you to move in with us... Aw, the hell with it! From 
now on you and me's got a business deal and that's all." 

They sat in silence, not looking at each other. After a few minutes it was 
time for their match, and they left the dressing room. 


pl eel QP ee 


Every day Bat lost a little more interest in Emmy Claus. All her failings 
which he had been able to overlook before glared out at him now that he saw 
so much of her. She was always saying something stupid or not 
understanding something obvious. She was sloppy and dirty and loud, and 
the more Bat tried to ignore her faults, the worse she appeared to him. He kept 
comparing her to the Fish Girl. It exasperated him that she came off so badly. 
He brooded, fumed... Wasn't there anything about Emmy that was better than 
the Fish Girl except her arms? Couldn't there be one other thing? There was 
not. Yet he couldn't leave Emmy. He was too distrustful of himself, too 
suspicious that the Fish Girl was not really superior but only seemed so to 
him, too conscious of the bond he had always felt for the Fish Girl and always 
fought. 

They were thrown together a large part of the time, for Emmy, now that she 
was away from her old trailer mates, had developed a great fondness for the 
girls and could hardly spend enough time with them, and the Fish Boy was 
usually somewhere on the carnival grounds supervising the work of the 
roughies. Even in the evenings Bat and the Fish Girl were often alone, for the 
Fish Boy played poker most nights, and Emmy's was always the last show in 
the carnival to close. 

Bat and the Fish Girl talked generally at first — local gossip, carnival talk 
— and then they branched out and spoke of anything that came to their minds, 
even personal things. Little by little Bat was able to piece out the story of the 
girl's life. 

She had been born on a little farm in western Colorado near the Utah 
border, a beautiful child with dark, satiny hair and arms that stopped growing. 
It was a lonely farm in the midst of the sheep-grazing country, and the nearest 
neighbors lived in a small mining town twenty-five miles away. After she was 


four or five years old, the little girl was never taken to the town. 

She lived with her mother and father and a brother who was twelve years 
older than she. Always she was petted and fussed over, told how pretty she 
was; always she was loved. She knew, of course, that there was something 
different about her arms, but she was used to them and her family seemed to 
pay no attention, so she seldom thought about them. Her mother, who had 
gone to high school, taught her to read and write, her father taught her a little 
arithmetic, and when she was old enough to read books, they brought them to 
her from town. But they never took her to town. 

Once an aunt from Topeka came to visit them, and when the aunt saw her 
for the first time, she drew up rigidly in her tracks and stared and said, "Oh, 
what a beautiful child!" And then she shook her head and made clucking 
noises with her tongue. The little girl was used to being called beautiful, but 
she didn't understand the head shaking and the tongue clucking. And she 
didn't understand the terrible way that her father looked at her aunt. 

When she was eleven years old her mother died, and she cried off and on 
for days. But her life didn't change much. She took over her mother's duties 
and cooked and cleaned up the house, and her father and brother made more 
of a fuss over her than ever. But they still didn't take her to town. 

When she was fourteen her father had to sell his land to the sheep-grazing 
people. When it was all over, there wasn't much money left, and her father 
and brother had to take jobs in the mines. They took her to town then, and 
they stayed in town. For good. 

Then the little girl found out about herself, and the whole world blew up in 
her face. 

Everything went, when they moved into town. Her brother got married, and 
there wasn't enough money for two houses so the wife moved in with them. 
The wife had friends that came to see her, and one or two of the friends 
weren't very nice, and pretty soon there were children, and after a while they 
got to noticing things too. Her father wasn't young any more and he couldn't 
adjust himself to the new job as easily as her brother. Finally he got hurt in a 
mine accident and after that he was an invalid, hobbling about the house all 
day, always in pain, living in the past. He was old and sick now, and he didn't 
have much heart for glaring at people who looked peculiarly at his daughter. 

By the time she was eighteen they had begun to make her feel she should 
find some kind of job. There wasn't much she could do except housework, and 
by this time there was a mother-in-law in the house, so that made three 
women. And it was a small house. They wanted her to get a job and bring 
some money in; her brother wouldn't let them come right out and say so, but 
she could feel it. Her brother was thirty now, and he had three children and 
three women and an old man to support. 

Finally an agent from the carnival heard about her and came to call. He 
offered her a job in the freakshow, and she was indignant and turned him 
down. The family said she was right to refuse, but she couldn't help noticing 


that they weren't very indignant. So she thought it over, and when the carnival 
came back a year later, she took the job. That was six years ago. She had been 
in freakshows ever since. 

The first couple of years she had gone back to her brother's during 
vacations, but then her father had died and more kids came and she stopped. 
She sent them money still, but she hadn't been back in three years. Now she 
was married, and it didn't look as if she would ever go back. She didn't think it 
mattered very much. 

One evening just after supper, while they were waiting for the carnival to 
open, Bat asked her why she had married the Fish Boy. "It's none of my 
business," he told her, "but you've talked about the other things, so you might 
as well tell me that." 

She laughed. "That's what I like about you. You don't try to squeeze things 
out of me or lead me along. You just ask." 

"I've watched you two together ever since I joined the carnival, and I can't 
understand. Why did you do it? What was in it for you?" 

"Oh, logic, I guess you'd call it. I wanted to get married. I wanted to have 
somebody. I hadn't had anybody since the farm. Besides, I knew nobody else 
would marry me." 

"I bet he told you that when he proposed." 

"How did you know?” 

"Didn't you see what kind of a guy he was? He couldn't have changed that 
much in two years." 

"No, I knew. I'll say that much for him. He never tried to put on an act." 

"You weren't in love with him, were you?" 

"Oh, no. I guess I was foolish, but I thought he might change and then I 
would love him." She stopped a moment, then continued hurriedly, "I was so 
lonesome, and I'd missed so much. Even the sex part... I thought it would be 
wonderful. I'd always heard it was. But of course that didn't work out the way 
I thought it would either. Nothing did." 

"Why don't you leave him?" 

"I guess I will sometime. Except I don't know where I'd go. There's another 
thing, too. He's kind of protection in a way, his attitude... He doesn't care 
about what he is; he really doesn't. He throws it right in people's faces. He 
lives on normal people." 

"Well, don't you?" 

"Not the same way. There's a difference. He flaunts himself, he milks them. 
We let them milk us." 

"We!" Bat got a shocked, bad feeling all the way through him. 

She amended hastily. "I don't mean you. It's different with you, I guess." 

"Yeah," said Bat. He sank deeper in his chair and started to think. Hard. 

The Fish Boy came into the trailer holding Emmy Claus by the arm. She 
was pulling away from him and was very angry. But it wasn't all anger; her 
distaste at his touch was very apparent, especially to her captor, who was 


thoroughly enjoying the situation. "Look," he was saying. "I got a girl friend." 

"Ugh, get away from me!" 

"Aw Emmy, you're breakin' me poor heart. Here, let me stroke your pretty 
hair.” 

"Stop it! Stop him, somebody! Bat!" She squirmed free and ran to Bat. The 
Fish Boy jabbed at her with one crooked arm, laughing hilariously. 

"He's always doing that to me! Every time I turn around he's goosing me 
with that terrible hand of his." 

"Go on, Claus, you love it!" 

She spoke to Bat. "Well, do something about it! Stop him!" She started to 
snivel. "You're supposed to protect me. After all, what have I got you for?" 

"Fidler isn't going to bother me any. I just saved his happy home." 

"Don't believe him, Bat. He's lying." 

Bat hadn't moved from his chair. Now he got to his feet. "What was she 
doing?" 

"She was just about to go sailing off with one of the local plumbers." 

"I was not. I was only talkin’ to him. Is there any law against that?" 

"You're damn right there is," said the Fish Boy. "I got money in that kootch 
show of yours. You do your lighting out after the show, not before." 

"Emmy," said Bat, "you keep away from those guys. I'm getting tired of 
telling you." 

Emmy was sobbing noisily. "You think you're so tough all the time." 

"How that Fidler handles his women," said the Fish Boy. "Rough and 
tough, that's him. And do they go for it? Just ask my little wife." 

Emmy stopped blubbering. The Fish Girl turned white; she opened her 
mouth to speak, then didn't. 

"What kind of a crack was that?" said Bat. 

"That comes right from a broken heart," said the Fish Boy. 

Bat was scared. He didn't say anything for a moment; then he began to 
wonder just why he was scared. 

"Think of it," said the Fish Boy. "My own little wifey in love with another. 
And if that weren't enough for one man to take, I just found out something 
even worse." He paused for effect. "Egghead's sick." 

The three people merely looked at him; there was nothing they could say. 
The Fish Boy continued, now with real feeling. "What a break! The best 
money-making booth in the outfit, and now I haven't got an Egghead." 

"Now ain't that too bad!" Emmy was sarcastic, disappointed at the 
anticlimax. 

"Hell, it is too bad! He's over in his trailer now, flat on his back, won't even 
move, the lazy bastard! Had a doc up, said he'd be okay tomorrow, but 
where's that leave me tonight? Booth averages thirty bucks a night, clear 
profit, and that little louse goes out cold. Who does he think he is, getting a 
fever on me?" 

Bat looked with resignation at the Fish Girl. "Don't pay any attention to 


him. There's nothing you can say to a guy like that. Just ignore him." 

"Yep," said the Fish Boy, "everything's gone now. First my wife, then my 
Egghead. No wonder I haven't got any faith in mankind." He made another 
lunge for Emmy's behind. "What do you say, Emmy gal, am I right?" 

"Get away from me!" She dodged behind Bat. 

"Go play somewhere else," said Bat. 

The Fish Boy turned to his wife. "How about you, wifey? Got any 
sympathy left for your old husband?" He slapped her across the hips. She 
endured, unmoving. 

"Let her alone, will you?" said Bat. 

"Can't a man hit his own wife?" 

Bat shrugged and turned away. The Fish Boy looked at him closely. "You 
got a hard head, Fidler. How about eggheading for me tonight?" 

"Don't act any dumber than you already are." 

"I'm just asking. There's ten bucks in it for you. I'll get one of the roughies 
to wrestle for you tonight." 

"Aw, shut up." 

"Fifteen.” 

Bat turned away in disgust. The Fish Boy grinned at him. "Fidler, the home- 
wrecker. They just can't resist him. Especially my wife." 

"You're running that lousy gag into the ground." 

"That's no gag, boy. Wanta see me prove it?" 

"That's the craziest thing I ever heard of." Bat turned to the Fish Girl. 'Tell 
him how crazy it is." 

"I can prove it,” said the Fish Boy. 

"You're nuts." 

"Like to make a little bet on it?" 

"How can you bet on something like that! Hell, man! She's standing right 
here beside us!" 

"Put up or shut up, Fidler. Fifteen bucks against your egg-heading tonight." 

"Huh?" 

"I can prove my wife's got the hots for you. Why hell, she keeps your 
picture hidden away in her drawer. Isn't that enough?" 

The Fish Girl jerked up. "Oh, you're rotten! You are rotten!" 

Bat took her vehemence for a denial. "Fish Boy, you're lying... though what 
the hell for, I'll never figure out." 

"The offer's still good." The Fish Boy turned to his wife. "Look at him, the 
blown-up bastard, he won't bet! That guy's so conceited he really does believe 
you've got his picture hidden away." 

"Oh, no... stop it." The Fish Girl was almost in tears. 

"Come on, lover, bet!" 

"All right, I'll bet you. Only different stakes." 

"No, no," said the Fish Boy. 

"It's not changed on my end. Just yours. If I lose I still egghead for you. But 


if I win and you can't prove that stuff— bum arms or not, I knock the living 
hell out of you! Agreed?" 

To Bat's surprise he agreed. 

"All right, honey,” said the Fish Boy smoothly to his wife. "Unlock your 
little drawer.” 

"I won't." 

"Okay, have it your own way." He took out a key case and turned toward 
the bureau. 

"Where did you get that key?" cried the Fish Girl. 

"Why, I've had this thing for six months. I just never happened to mention 
it. I'm a curious lad. I like to look around." 

She ran up to him. "Don't open that drawer. Oh, please!" 

"Sorry, gal. I see your mouth moving but I just can't seem to hear you." 

She threw an anguished look toward Bat, then ran out of the trailer. The 
Fish Boy opened the drawer, rummaged around, brought out a small snapshot 
of Bat in wrestler's togs. It was one of the pictures that had been enlarged for 
use on the billboards outside the wrestling arena. 

"Look it over," said the Fish Boy. "If she went to all the trouble to get this 
thing... You draw your own conclusions." 

Bat was shaken and struggling not to show it. "Just because she's got my 
picture... That doesn't prove anything." 

"Trying to welsh on our bet?" asked the Fish Boy. 

"What bet?... Oh... that." 

"Yeah. That. Whether you know it or not, you start being Egghead in just 
twenty minutes." 

Bat didn't stir. "What the hell did you do all this for?" 

"I wanted an Egghead," said the Fish Boy, "I kind of wanted to see the wife 
pushed around a little bit, and I'm just crazy to see you in that egg-throwing 
booth. There's three reasons. They enough?" 

Bat wheeled about and walked out the door. 


CHAPTER 8 
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Bat approached Egghead's place of business warily. The egg-throwing booth 
was off in a corner by itself. It had to be, for no other agent would have his 
stand near it; there was too much splatter. It was long and narrow, twenty feet 
from the counter to the bull's-eye-painted canvas, with a railing three feet high 
around the sides to keep the spectators out of range of the eggs. The entire 
place was splattered and yolk-colored, even the signs. The canvas stretched 
over the whole width of the rear of the booth from ceiling to floor, and the 
bull's-eye, once brightly painted red, white and blue, was now faded and 
yellow. In the rear portion of the booth the floor was covered with a thick, 
dirty layer of straw. Under the counter were cases of eggs stacked on top of 
each other, and on the counter was a microphone connected to a small public 
address system. There was a faint smell of rotten eggs about the place. 

It was early and the carnival had been open for only a few minutes. There 
were no customers near the booth; a talker stood by himself behind the 
counter. He looked up when Bat came over. "So you're gonna do it huh? Fish 
Boy said he'd have you behind that canvas, but I didn't believe him.” 

"When did he say that?" 

"Oh, about a half hour ago. Just before he went into your trailer." 

"Well, I'm here," said Bat. "What do I have to do?" 

"Just stick your head through that hole and keep it there till the show 
closes." 

"Doesn't sound too hard." 

The talker laughed. "That depends on how tough your head is. Say, what's 
the story anyhow? How come you're doing this?" 

"Settle a bet." 

"What was the bet?" 

"Nothing. It wasn't important." Bat noticed the cases of eggs. "This is kind 
of an expensive looking setup. Where do you get all those eggs?" 

"We pick 'em up from chicken farms. They aren't any good, unfertilized, 
stale, cracked, some of 'em rotten. We get 'em for about twelve cents a dozen, 
sell 'em out two eggs for fifteen cents. We can use a lot of 'em over again, too. 


People miss the Egghead and hit the canvas, so the egg drops down in the 
straw and we bring it back to the counter. It usually takes a direct hit to break 
an egg." 

"Are there many direct hits?" 

"More misses than hits. But there's enough eggs flying around to keep you 
busy. One thing... you gotta keep your head up. The customers don't get no 
kick out of hitting your hair. They want your face." 

"Nice people." 

"Yeah. That sure must have been some bet you and the Fish Boy had." 

Bat turned away. "Let's get started. I might as well get this thing over with." 

"TIl go get us a ticket taker. You can take a look back of the canvas if you 
want to." 

Bat went to the rear of the booth. Behind the canvas was a wooden 
backboard ten or twelve feet high, which made a passageway a couple of feet 
wide. Bat went into the passageway and peered through the bull's eye. No one 
was at the counter, and he had a good view of the carnival, though he had to 
bend his head somewhat uncomfortably for the hole was only as high as his 
chest. After a few minutes the talker returned with his ticket seller, and Bat 
came around into the booth. The seller began fiddling with a cigar box full of 
tickets, and Bat stood by self-consciously, wondering what was going to 
happen to him. The talker pulled a folding chair from behind the egg crates 
and placed it in one corner of the booth next to the counter. He sat down, 
picked up the microphone, and went to work. 

"Egghead... Egghead... Egghead! Everything hits Egghead! Egg Egghead! 
Hit Egghead with an egg!" 

Bat stood there feeling very foolish. Several people had collected about the 
booth and somehow they seemed to know that he, and not one of the other 
two men behind the counter was Egghead. They were eyeing him, he thought, 
as if he were some kind of freak. 

"Shouldn't I go back there now?" Bat asked the talker. 

"Yeah, maybe you better. You're too close to 'em here. They're seeing too 
much of you. Sometimes they don't like to throw at a guy they've seen a lot 
of." 

There were quite a few people about the booth now, and they gazed 
curiously at Bat, moving quickly out of his path as he shouldered his way past 
them and went behind the bull's-eye. It was quiet and lonely there back of the 
canvas, dark and pleasantly gloomy, contrasting with the brightness and noise 
that came to him through the open bull's-eye. He hesitated before sticking his 
head through the hole, listened to the talker working up the crowd. The ticket 
seller came to the other side of the canvas, put his face through the bull's-eye, 
and looked in at Bat. "Come on, what're you waiting for? Let's have your 
head." 

Bat stuck his head through the bull's-eye. 

"There he is! Egghead himself! Waiting to be hit! Wanting to be hit! 


Egghead dares you! He defies you to hit him with an egg! He is con... temp... 
tuous of you! He..." 

Bat stared back into the crowd, not knowing what to do with his expression. 
He tried a grin; it didn't work. He looked soberly straight ahead; this was 
better. He picked out faces, watched them, and they stared back unblinkingly. 
A little boy looked at him as at a strange variety of lizard. A motherly-looking 
woman stared blankly and then glanced down at her small son and took a 
firmer grasp on his shoulder. A girl caught his eye, then nudged her escort and 
giggled, never for a moment taking her gaze from Bat. A young man looked 
hard into his face; another young man shifted restlessly and flexed his arm. 

"Egghead doesn't care. Egghead likes to get hit. He loves to see those eggs 
flying at his face." 

The talker wasn't getting anywhere. He motioned to a boy in the crowd, a 
skinny, coordinated-looking kid of twelve or thirteen. "Here's two free eggs 
for you, son. Let's see you hit Egghead." 

The boy stepped up, grinning shyly as he fingered the eggs. He wound up 
and threw, very hard. Bat ducked his head. The egg hit against the canvas two 
feet to Bat's right and fell unbroken to the straw. The crowd laughed softly. 

"That was a close one," yelled the talker. "Now take your second free turn." 

The boy threw and Bat ducked again. The egg missed by inches and fell to 
the straw. Bat drew a breath and relaxed a little. It was fun, in a way. He 
remembered the speed with which the eggs had been hurled and wondered 
how one would feel if it hit him. 

A man stepped up and bought two eggs. He missed narrowly the first time, 
widely the second. Now the ice was broken and more customers came 
forward. Another man threw and missed, and another. The young man Bat 
had noticed flexing his arm stepped up. He threw once; the egg landed an inch 
from Bat's ear on the canvas and broke, splattering one side of his face. The 
crowd went "Ooooh!" 

The next egg hit him squarely on top of the head, smashing in his hair. It 
jarred his head — not heavily, gently, in fact, but still out of proportion to its 
size. Then suddenly pain cut through him, a ringing, slashing sting, and just as 
suddenly died away. 

"He's hit! Egghead's been hit! And he still..." 

Now the people thronged to buy tickets. Bat reached up and wiped off the 
yolk and eggshell running down his face. It felt cool and smelled of rot. 

"Leave it on," the ticket seller told him. "Don't wipe it off. They like to see 
it on." 

A new man was throwing. He missed widely the first time, but his second 
egg landed a couple of inches from the bull's-eye and slapped against the 
canvas at the spot where Bat's shoulder pressed against it. It stung so furiously 
that Bat had to reach up and rub the place with his hand. He shifted his body, 
but he couldn't keep his head through the bull's-eye without touching his 
shoulders to the canvas. 


Somebody else came up and hit him on the head again. There was the same 
gentle jar, followed by the same quick, stinging pain. A girl stepped up and 
missed twice, the second egg so high that it arched clear over the canvas. A 
man came forward, missed once and hit once. A boy hit him twice, grazing 
shots. A man hit him hard twice, directly on top of the head. The gentle jar 
again, the stinging pain. Bat heard a complaining voice from the crowd, a 
woman's voice. "He ducks. He always ducks." 

Others took it up. "Don't let him duck!" 

"Make him look up!" 

"You can't hit him right!" 

The ticket seller came back to collect the unbroken eggs which had dropped 
into the straw. He was irritated. "Keep your head up, will you!" 

"They're comin’ too hard.” 

"The hell with that. You're supposed to get hit. That's what you're here for. 
You keep that head up." 

"Egghead will keep his head up from now on," announced the talker. The 
crowd clapped and laughed happily. 

Another man stepped up and threw twice. One hit. Bat continued to duck. 

The talker himself came back this time. "Dammit, keep that head up! What 
the hell's the matter with you!" 

"Go back and tend to your own business." Bat was snarling, but the talker 
looked at his egg-stained face sticking through the bull's-eye and was not 
impressed. 

"You keep that head up or I'll start throwing at you myself." 

More people came up and threw at him. By this time they had begun to zero 
in, and now there were nearly as many hits as misses. Bat continued to duck, 
and the crowd kept up its steady whine of complaint, but they still bought 
tickets so the talker was satisfied. 

The young man who had hit Bat the first time stepped up again. He threw 
once and Bat ducked, catching the egg on top of his head. The man got a foxy 
look in his eye. The arm went back and came through again. Bat ducked, 
waiting for the impact. It didn't come. He looked up, and there was the egg in 
front of his face. It landed square on his mouth. He tasted blood and the 
nothingness of egg white. He wiped it away with his hand. The crowd roared 
with laughter. 

"You fooled Egghead!" yelled the talker. "Egghead loves to be fooled." 

It kept up. The gentle jar, the stinging pain, the sharp bite into the shoulder. 
Finally it got to be too much. He drew back out of the bull's-eye and stepped 
to one side to rest for a few moments. It was still dark and quiet and 
wonderfully lonesome back of the canvas. Bat listened to the crowd shouting 
for him and looked at the angry face of the ticket seller pushed through the 
bull's-eye from the other side. Bat felt dizzy and exhausted; he rubbed his 
shoulders and tried not to listen to the ticket seller, who was yelling something 
at him. 


"Get away," said Bat. "I'll be out in a minute." 

"You'll be out right now if you know what's good for you. You don't get 
any time off in this job. I don't. Why the hell should you?" 

"My shoulders are hurtin’..." 

"Get out here, you stumble-bum! The hell with your shoulders!" 

Bat tried a glare, but there was no heart in it. The ticket seller vanished from 
the bull's-eye for a few minutes, came back, and tossed a towel to Bat. "Wrap 
this around your shoulders, you pansy!" 

Bat wrapped the towel around his neck and shoulders. He waited a moment, 
enjoying his sanctuary, then once more pushed his head through the hole. 

"He's back for more!" yelled the talker. "You can't keep a good Egghead 
down, ladies and gentlemen, but you can sure try. You can sure try!" 

They threw at him some more. He wasn't sure how long; he didn't much 
care. The towel helped his shoulders a little, but his face was still unprotected. 
It didn't hurt him as much any more. His face and head were beginning to get 
numb; he was very dizzy. He had stopped trying to duck now; he just stood 
there and took it. 

After an hour or so he pulled back again out of the bull's-eye. He stepped 
sideways to his left and relaxed to enjoy his rest period. The ticket seller 
yelled for him to come out again. Bat didn't even answer. 

Something was wrong. It wasn't private any more. He opened his eyes and 
turned his head laboriously. Two little boys were standing at the entrance of 
his passageway, staring at him. 

"Git away! Git away from here!" 

They continued to stare, unmoving. He wondered how long they had been 
standing there and was suddenly very angry. This was his place. Couldn't they 
leave him alone even here? Couldn't they go out in front with the rest of 
them? 

He lurched toward them and they ran away. He turned back to the bull's- 
eye. 

They were hitting him often now, not only on the top of his head, but on the 
nose, the mouth, the eyes. One man missed his face but clipped an ear and the 
blood began to flow. 

"Yeaaa!" yelled the talker. "Egghead's got blood! It ain't egg yolk after all!" 

Now everybody was aiming at the cut ear, and it seemed to Bat that most of 
them hit it. A husky blonde girl was especially accurate. By this time most of 
the throwing was being done by the same people; the rest of the crowd stood 
around, only watching. The foxy young man who had been the first to hit Bat 
stepped up again and threw directly at his shoulder under the bump made on 
the canvas by the towel. Bat jerked painfully. 

There were mutters in the crowd: "You're a swell guy, James." 

"Why don't you get back there yourself?" 

The foxy young man stopped throwing, took in the unfriendly faces about 
him, and then walked quickly away. 


Quite suddenly the crowd had stopped buying tickets. The people stood 
milled together, looking embarrassed, and a few on the fringes started to move 
away. The talker took in the situation; he grabbed an egg himself, threw 
expertly at Bat, hitting him just under the towel bump. Bat jerked again. 

"Look at Egghead jump! Hit him on the shoulder and watch him jump!" 

There was a moment of indecision then someone in the crowd laughed, then 
they all joined in and a new trend was begun. Everybody began to throw at 
Bat's shoulder to "watch him jump." But after a while they went back to his 
face. It was more fun that way; they could see the damage. 

Bat caught sight of the Fish Girl in the crowd. She looked horrified and 
there were tears in her eyes. Her husband was standing beside her with a 
happy grin on his face. With them, a little, uncomprehending smile on her 
lips, was Emmy Claus. Bat turned away and forgot to look at them again. 

The punishment kept up. He was thoroughly dizzy now and almost 
impervious to the stinging pains which he had felt at first. But his head 
throbbed with every hit and his dizziness continued and the gentle jar of the 
eggs was far less gentle than before. 

Suddenly from the side of him he felt a push, then another, then a hard, 
aggressive little figure was on him, shoving and pummeling at his chest. He 
looked down, saw the beady little eyes, the leathery face, flushed now and 
angry. It was Egghead. 

"You git outa here, bo! You ain't Egghead! I'm Egghead! You git, bo, you 
git!" 

Bat retreated, more dazed than ever, and Egghead followed him with a 
flurry of anger and ineffectual little punches. They were out of the passageway 
now and in full view of the people. Egghead pushed Bat ten or fifteen feet 
farther along, then stopped and shook a finger at him. "You stay out of there, 
bo. You ain't never gonna be Egghead!" 

Bat looked at him, swaying slightly. The crowd pushed forward, puzzled 
and intrigued. Egghead whirled and ran for the passageway. "I'm Egghead!" 
he yelled. "Me!" 

Bat stumbled through the crowd. They made way for him curious, drawn 
back, staring. He didn't hear them. He didn't hear the talker — "Ladies and 
gentlemen, the real Egghead! Himself, in person!" He didn't hear anything; he 
didn't feel anything. He could only stumble through the crowd, on and on, 
until he was inside the trailer and away from them at last. 

There was his bed somewhere in the room... He found it, dissolved into it, 
half unconscious, utterly without thought. Waves of pounding lapped through 
his brain, a staccato pounding of eggs hitting his head, first easy waves, soft 
hits, then increasing slowly, smoothly, until he was being bombarded by the 
eggs, and then easier again, slower. It kept on and on and on. 

The Fish Girl was with him. He didn't know how long she had been there, 
maybe the whole time, maybe only a few minutes; it didn't matter. He 
wondered if she would stop the eggs. She didn't; they kept right on hitting him 


and she never said a word. 

She was bathing his face. There was a basin of water, and she was saying, 
"Bat, you fool." Over and over again, "You fool, you fool," and the words 
were a caress. She was taking his shirt off; it was sticky and stiff with egg 
yolk. And she was bathing his skin, and his skin was also sticky with egg yolk 
and sore. The water was lukewarm and soothing. He closed his eyes, sank 
deeper into the bed, and listened to the pounding. 

He opened his eyes and there were people at the doorway, yokels, gaping 
inside, watching him, five of them, two short ones in front, three tall ones 
peering over them, staring at him. He tried to get up, threshed about, fell back 
on the bed. He brushed a hand before him. "Get 'em out... g'em away..." The 
Fish Girl left him for a moment, and he waited with his eyes closed until she 
came back. Then he looked again, and the door was closed. No more yokels. 

She had another basin of water now. Cooler. He raised himself a little and 
the pounding went away. He tried to speak, "What're... what're..." 

"Shhh... You be quiet." 

"I wanna talk. I can talk okay." 

"Oh, Bat, it's all in your hair. I'll have to wash your hair." 

"What're you whispering for?" Bat closed his eyes for a moment. It felt as if 
the pounding would return. After a while he spoke again. "How come you're 
not working?" 

"I was on the platform. It was between shows. I saw you come in here." 

"You weren't here before. I knew it. That's what I knew." Bat nodded 
several times. 

"Settle down, Bat. Please." Her voice was gentle. 

After a while he spoke again. "How come the Fish Boy let you leave while 
the show was going on?” 

"I just came. I didn't ask him. We went in to start the show, and I came right 
over here." 

"He was mad?" 

"Yes." She was very close to him, washing his hair with her tiny hands. She 
went away for a moment, and then she was back rinsing his hair with fresh 
cool water. 

He closed his eyes and the pounding returned. He sat up, shook it off for a 
moment, then relaxed again. She was rinsing his body with the fresh water 
now, her own body very close to him, and her funny little hands very soft. The 
hands moved to his face, washing and rinsing, and the pounding started up 
again in his head, gentle and slow, gentle and slow. He looked at her hands, 
and he wanted not to look at them, and he also wanted to keep on looking at 
them. 

The pounding increased and he grabbed one of the hands and pulled it 
toward him, out of his line of vision. The pounding got stronger and stronger, 
but he didn't let go of the hand. Instead he drew it nearer, and she was 
following the hand, she had to follow the hand, close to him, close to him. It 


was a booming in his head now, and he held her as closely as he could, and 
she did not resist him. And soon there was nothing but the pounding and the 
booming in his head and the closeness of the girl and not a thought of her 
arms. 


CHAPTER 9 
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After it was over and he had left her, after his head had cleared and he was 
able to take full account of what he had done, the horror of the situation sank 
in. This was no ordinary affair, for the Fish Girl was no ordinary woman — 
thousands of people had paid their quarters to verify this. She was a freak, and 
yet he had been attracted to her, and in the end this attraction had overcome 
him. But the frightening part was not so much that he had succumbed to the 
pressures of the moment and taken the Fish Girl — the taking of her was not 
important; he had had his share of what most people would consider 
unappetizing females — but that he still wanted her, and far more than he had 
ever wanted any other woman. 

Looking back on the past weeks, Bat could see even more clearly the 
implications of what he had done. He had been exposed to a normal girl, 
Emmy; had known her, even lived with her, an appealing girl physically, and 
personally no less attractive than many other women he had known. And yet 
he had rejected this normal girl and taken a freak in her place. Further, he 
couldn't help thinking that if his attraction to the Fish Girl was unnatural — 
and most certainly it was — then his lack of attraction to Emmy must be 
equally unnatural. Under the circumstances there was only one course for him 
to take. He must hold himself in check when the Fish Girl was near, and he 
must prove to himself, by a new attitude to Emmy, that a normal girl could 
attract him. 

So once again his haven from the Fish Girl was Emmy Claus, and 
desperately he reverted to her, fawning over her, following her about, wooing, 
flattering, and finally thoroughly confusing the girl. Emmy was grateful and 
somewhat flattered at first by this renewal of interest, but Bat worked so hard 
at it and strained so unnaturally that even her wide credulity was dispelled. 
Emmy was first dubious about all this new attention, then suspicious, then, as 
his constant presence began to get in her way, quite annoyed. 

As for the Fish Girl, Bat adopted the only attitude he could conceive of 
under the circumstances. He ignored her. For two days he never once looked 
her in the eye. When he had to be in the same room with her, he made sure 


that there was someone else also in the room. He knew, of course, that he was 
treating her harshly, but he couldn't help himself, couldn't even waste pity on 
her; he didn't dare. 

The hurt she had felt when he had so immediately and abruptly left her had 
been obvious to him at first. But now after two days, it was obvious no longer. 
The Fish Girl had retired into herself and she said nothing and showed 
nothing. But the Fish Boy was never fooled. Somehow he had found out about 
it. Either his wife had told him or he had been able to guess. Whatever the 
explanation, he knew and he wasted no time in letting Bat find out that he 
knew. 

"So you hit a home run with my wife, huh, Fidler?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Don't stall with me, son. I've been around. I know all about those things. 
Or maybe you're trying to... spare me." 

"You're not funny.” 

"I'm funny as hell, and you know it. Tell me, how'd you like it anyway? 
Pretty good stuff?" 

"Fish Boy, you're crazy! I don't even know what you're talking about. I... 
I'm not interested in your wife. I like Emmy." 

"You what?" 

"Emmy. You heard me. I'm... I may even be serious about her." 

The Fish Boy rocked with laughter. "What a comedian! What an 
unconscious comedian!" He stopped laughing and leaned forward, his face 
serious, but his eyes were twinkling like a perverted Santa Claus. "Tell me 
one thing, will you, Fidler? I'll bet you never had anything like that before. 
Now did you?" 

"I don't know where you could have gotten that crazy idea. Honest to God, 
you're way off. I haven't had anything to do with your wife. Hell, Emmy's the 
kind of a girl I go for. You oughta know that." 

The Fish Boy was disgusted. "Cut it out, will you? You're not fooling 
anybody, least of all me. Why don't you own up? You think I give a damn? I 
don't." 

"Tve said all I'm going to say. I'm not interested in your wife, and that's all 
there is to it." 

"You really expect me to believe that?" 

"I don't care what you believe." 

The Fish Boy shook his head mournfully. "You know, there's a lot of good 
clean fun in this thing. It's kind of a shame you haven't got a better sense of 
humor." 

"I can't keep this up," said Bat. He left, shaking his head. The Fish Boy's 
amused chuckle followed him. 

Things went on like this for several days. Bat continued to overburden 
Emmy with his attentions, the Fish Girl remained cold and aloof, and the Fish 
Boy kept on having a good time. Through it all, though, Bat anticipated and 


put off an event which he knew was inevitable. Sooner or later he would have 
to see and talk with the Fish Girl... alone. 
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The four of them were sitting in the trailer early in the afternoon of their last 
day in Spickett, Texas. They were anxious to leave, the Fish Boy because he 
had overestimated the size of the town and business hadn't held up after the 
first night, Bat because it was the scene of his humiliating experience in the 
egg-throwing booth. 

Emmy was bored and cranky, and Bat was being over-solicitous in his 
hollow, awkward way. "How would you like a beer?" he was saying. "We 
could go out and get a beer, if you wanted to." 

Emmy looked at him suspiciously and said for the hundredth time, "What's 
got into you lately? You wasn't ever this nice to me before." 

The Fish Boy laughed. "Go ahead, Fidler, tell her what she wants to know. 
It's real romantic. I like to hear you say it." 

"There's nothing got into me," said Bat. "I'm just trying to be good to you." 

"To me?" asked the Fish Boy. 

"Why don't you shut up? I'm trying to talk to Emmy." 

"You're up to something," said the girl. 

"Emmy, you're a hard woman to please," said the Fish Boy. "Here's my 
little wifey just aching to hear all those love words, and you that can have 
them any time you want just sit there and don't even twitch." 

Emmy looked at Bat. "What's this stuff he's been sayin’ about you and her? I 
ain't listened to him so far, but now I'm beginning to wonder." 

"He's crazy. There's nothing between her and me." 

"Well, there sure better not be, that's all I got to say. I ain't gonna run 
competition to the likes of her." 

"There's nothing to it," said Bat. "Come on downtown. I'll buy you a dress 
or something." 

"What is this? You just gave me a dress yesterday. You gone out of your 
head?” 

"No, I just want to buy things for you." Bat was struggling. 

The Fish Boy laughed again. "What a rotten lover you are, Fidler! You woo 
like my wife knits." 

Everybody looked at the Fish Girl's hands, and Emmy laughed. Then she 
began complaining again. "You haven't hardly left me by myself once the last 
two days. Followin' me every place I go like you was my keeper or somethin’. 
You used to didn't hardly pay no attention to me at all." 

"He loves you," said the Fish Boy. "He wants to be near you." 

Emmy continued, "Every time I'm talkin' to somebody, and I'm just gettin’ 


him interested, and then you come up and spoil everything." 

"I don't want you going off with anybody else." 

"What do you think I am, your slave?" 

"No, but I — " 

"I bet you play around plenty. You sure do if what he says is true." She 
pouted. "I don't see why I can't too. It ain't as if we was married or engaged or 
something." 

Bat took a breath. "Well, maybe we will be." 

"Huh?" 

"Let's see you get out of that one, Fidler," said the Fish Boy. 

"Maybe I don't want to get out of it." 

Emmy could hardly believe her ears. "Bat, you really mean it? Honest? I 
been wantin' to get married. Oh, I been wantin' to for a long time." 

Bat got a panicky feeling. "Well, maybe we better wait a little while." 

"Sure," said Emmy. "Anything you say." 

"Wait a little while for what?" asked the Fish Boy. 'To get married or to 
decide to get married?" 

"Why don't you keep out of this?" said Bat. 

Emmy's smile vanished. "Yeah, how about it? Which do you mean?" 

"Well... we don't want to rush things.” 

"Which do you mean?" said Emmy in a flat voice. 

"Well... marriage is a pretty serious step." 

"I thought so. Stallin', weren't you?" 

"No... I..." 

Emmy turned away from him. "I'm going over to the trailer and see the 
girls. And this is one time you aren't comin’ with me. You fourflusher!" She 
walked angrily out the door. 

"Wait a minute," said the Fish Boy, "I'll go with you. I've gotta see the 
fortuneteller." He looked after Emmy. "Huh, she isn't waiting. I've had it 
again. Well, we all can't be lovers. You two behave yourselves. I'm comin’ 
back in a couple of minutes, so don't say you weren't warned.” He left, and 
Bat was alone with the Fish Girl. 

He looked at her silently for several moments and she held his gaze. Finally 
he dropped his eyes and turned away from her. "There isn't much use, is 
there?" he said. 

She perked up a little. "Oh, you're wrong, Bat. There's a lot of use." 

"There is like hell!" 

"I don't understand you. I don't know what you're trying to tell me." She 
came close to him, put her arm on his. He shrugged free; it didn't take much of 
a shrug. She spoke in a level voice. "It's up to you. Whatever way you want it 
between us from now on, that's the way it's going to be." 

"I was drunk, that's why it happened. I was just as drunk after that egg- 
throwing booth as if I'd been out on a binge." 

"It wasn't the same, Bat. I've been with my husband when he was drunk. It 


wasn't the same." 

"Tm telling you it was. Besides, I made you do it." 

"You know that isn't true. I wanted to, and you did too." 

"I'm trying to let you off easy. Why can't you give me a break?" 

"All right, Bat, say what you're going to say and get it over with." 

"Can't you know things yourself? You gotta be told everything?” 

"I gotta be told." 

He faced her and spoke slowly. "I went out of my head for a little while, 
and I wanted you. So I took what I wanted, and now I'm finished." 

She looked at him coldly and there was no emotion in her face. Then 
suddenly she was crying. She sat down at the table, started to bury her face in 
her hands, then remembered, and shoved her hands out of sight into her lap. 
Her face was naked and very young in its tears. 

"I'm sorry," Bat stood shifting about. "I guess it's pretty hard for you to 
understand." 

"No. It's easy. It was the other that was hard. You wanting me, that's what I 
couldn't understand." Her sobs began to let up a bit. "And you did want me! I 
don't care what you say! For a few minutes you forgot what's the matter with 
me and you wanted me!" 

"It's all over. It's finished. Can't you forget it?" 

"I won't, and you won't either!" The sobs were coming stronger again. 

"I was out of my head... I didn't know what I was doing. Forget it!" 

"Oh, Bat..." 

"Forget it!" 

She tensed herself and the sobbing broke off. She stood up, looked straight 
into his eyes, said "Certainly," and turned and moved to the other end of the 
trailer. 

They waited five silent, horrible minutes, pretending to read magazines, not 
looking at each other. At last the Fish Boy came back. 

"Hey! All alone and no loving! What's the trouble?" 

Neither of them spoke a word. 

"I'm disappointed. I came back here expecting to see some fireworks, a httle 
passion, like in the movies, and all I find are a couple of deadheads. Come on, 
kids, what's the trouble? You can tell me.” 

"Nobody's listening to you," said Bat. "You're just making a fool out of 
yourself." 

"That makes three of us then. Only I'm having fun, and you two aren't. Still, 
you've got that good reason, haven't you, Fidler?" 

"What?" 

"You didn't go and forget poor ole Emmy again, did you? I just took it for 
granted that she was the reason you were moping around like this. There isn't 
anything else, is there?" This was directed toward his wife. 

"No," she answered. 

"Tell me, Fidler, how does it feel to be in love?" 


"I don't know." 

"Start making sense, will you, man? You told us not ten minutes ago you 
were all overboard for Emmy." 

"Well I am." 

"Oh, I get it. You're in love with her, but you just forgot for a few minutes." 
He turned to his wife. "I bet you never forget who you're in love with." 

"No," she answered. 

"Damn, what a devoted little wifey! Fidler, all I can say is, I hope you get a 
wife as ever-lovin' as mine." The Fish Boy broke into loud laughter. 

Peranzo came in. "What's the joke? I like to laugh too." He started to grin. 

"Let Fidler tell you." 

"No jokes," said Bat. "What do you want?" 

"You're sure a swell guy," said Peranzo. "It's a pleasure to come and see 
you, you make a guy feel so welcome." 

"Come out with it," said Bat. "What're you selling?" 

"I'm not selling anything. I'm trying to do you a good turn. I don't know 
why I'm bothering — you don't appreciate it — but I guess you oughta know. 
Your girl friend just took off in a big green Buick with one of the local 
marks." 

Bat realized he was expected to say something. "Is that right?” he said. 

"How that man loves that woman," the Fish Boy chuckled. "Look how mad 
he's getting." 

"Well, what do you want me to do, take after them with a shotgun?" 

"Don't ask me. You're the lover around here." 

Peranzo nudged the Fish Boy and spoke in a low voice. "What the hell's the 
matter with him? He doesn't seem to give a damn." 

"You can't give what you ain't got," said the Fish Boy. 

Peranzo spoke to Bat. "The last two days you've run off four guys that 
wasn't doing nothin’ but talk to her. Hell, I thought you'd want to know about 
this. I thought you'd feel like doing something about it." 

"She's already left," said Bat. "What can I do?" 

"You wouldn't be asking us what to do if it was my wife that was running 
away," said the Fish Boy. 

Bat couldn't help glancing toward the Fish Girl. Her husband's remark had 
registered and her face was alive and happy. He looked away quickly. Peranzo 
was still talking. "What's got into you these last couple of days? Ever since 
you were in that egg booth you've been acting different. Just ‘cause a lot of 
rubes made a damn fool out of you that night shouldn't mean they can come in 
and do it any time they feel like. If you don't watch out you're gonna be the 
biggest joke in this whole damn outfit." 

"I think he's turned yellow,” said the Fish Boy. "He had so many eggs 
broken on him, he just took on yellow yolk shade." 

"The whole outfit's laughing at you,” Peranzo stated. 

"Well, what's it to you?" said Bat. 


"I work with you. I wrassle you every night. It... well, it hits too close, that's 
all." 

"I'm not yellow," said Bat, "but there isn't any use in me running out after 
nothing. I don't know what she's doing with the guy." 

"They're probably talking politics," said the Fish Boy, "worrying about the 
budget.” 

"Hell, I don't even know who the guy is." 

"I can tell you that," said Peranzo, "and you know him all right. Remember 
the first guy that hit you in the egg booth and then kept comin’ back for more? 
Tall, skinny guy, kind of a foxy look about him." 

Bat nodded. He remembered very well. The thing was beginning to have a 
little point to it now. 

"He's been hanging around the carnival ever since," Peranzo continued. 
"Playing around with the gambling games mostly. Loses a lot, but I guess he's 
got a lot. Name's Perry James." 

"What the hell kind of a name is that?" 

"I don't know. That's what he uses though." 

"Hot damn, he's getting interested," said the Fish Boy. "Maybe we're going 
to have a little entertainment around here after all." 

"Oh, let him alone," said the Fish Girl. "If he doesn't want to go out looking 
for a fight over her, why should he?" 

Bat got to his feet quickly. "I'll go." 

"Need any help?" Peranzo asked hopefully. 

"No, you stay here. All of you. I want to do this by myself." 


CHAPTER 10 
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The carnival had been set up just outside the town limits, and Bat had several 
blocks to walk before reaching the business section. Spickett, Texas, was not 
an impressive town. It had three, perhaps four, thousand people; it was dusty 
and hot and full of square frame buildings that needed whitewashing. Bat had 
seen hundreds of towns like it throughout the South and Middle West, and this 
one had no novelty for him, or power to take his mind from the task ahead. 

Inertia was pushing Bat Fidler on, inertia and his unwillingness to think 
deeply. He had set himself the job of falling in love with Emmy Claus, and 
what he was now approaching was the logical conclusion of that job. He had 
made his beginning with Emmy in the full knowledge that she was 
promiscuous and that the only way to combat this promiscuity was physically 
to prevent it. So far he had been easily successful. This now was his first 
crisis, and in going to meet it he found himself shaken by doubts, not so much 
as to his ability to handle the particular situation he would have to face, but as 
to the lightness of the whole situation. It was this that he was unwilling to 
think about, for if he had been wrong in trying to love Emmy, then it might 
follow that he had been equally wrong in combating his attraction to the Fish 
Girl. And if that were the case... 

Bat forced his mind to what was ahead of him. His approach was all wrong, 
this he knew at once. He was setting out to fight a man and he lacked the most 
necessary part of his equipment — anger. He knew that he ought to be angry, 
he had had the provocation, he even wanted to be angry — but he simply 
wasn't. However, he had made up his mind that the anger should be there, and 
he resolved to act as if it were. 

There was another reason for his present action. The people in the carnival, 
the ones he lived with and hoped to make his friends, expected it. Peranzo had 
told him this and Peranzo knew. These were normal people and therefore 
what they laid down for him must be the normal course of action, and Bat was 
determined not to disappoint them. By now it was also apparent that he was in 
this thing so deeply that it would be much easier to go through with it than to 
backtrack and try to explain his way out. Of course he had the alternative of 


leaving the carnival... But that was ridiculous. He liked his job; he didn't want 
to leave. There was no reason to let himself be forced out by a thing as trivial 
as this. He would find Emmy, knock her boy friend about as little as 
necessary, and then bring her back to the carnival. Forgive her, forget the 
whole business. And after that... ? After that could take care of itself. 

He turned into the main street of the town, a wide, well-paved road with 
heavy white and yellow lines painted down the middle, a national highway. 
The business section ran for two blocks and consisted mainly of gasoline 
stations. There was an alley leading off one side of the highway, and Bat 
caught sight of a battered police cruiser parked in it, almost out of sight in the 
shade of one of the buildings. A man sat in the car and watched suspiciously 
as Bat passed him. Then the noise of an automobile drifted in, and the man in 
the cruiser perked up and watched, hungrily as the car came into sight, with 
disappointment as it braked and drove slowly through the town. No one else 
was in sight, and there were no other automobiles on the highway. 

Bat had no idea where Perry James lived. Reaching the center of the 
business section, he hesitated for a moment before a lunchroom and then 
walked into a drugstore next to it. The store was long, dim, and rather cool. In 
the back and on the left were drug counters, on the right a short soda fountain 
with several old-fashioned stools before it, and in the middle and rear of the 
room, tables and wicker chairs. Two men, one in his sixties, the other under 
thirty, sat at the fountain; a stocky man of about forty-five with a tuft of black 
hair on the front of his bald scalp stood behind the fountain. An indistinct 
woman moved about in the rear of the store. 

"You got a pay phone in here?” Bat felt the gaze of the three men, cold and 
unfriendly. 

"Nope," said the bald-headed man behind the fountain. 

Bat turned about and made for the door. The baldheaded man let him get 
almost out of the store before he called out that there was a phone behind the 
drug counter. 

"I thought you said there wasn't one." 

"I said there wasn't any pay phone. This here's a free phone; you cain't put 
no dimes in. Jest pay the dime to me." 

"I don't want the phone. Just the book, to find an address. Is that going to 
cost me a dime too?" 

The man didn't change expression, and his two customers continued to look 
blankly at Bat. "That won't cost you nothin'." He handed the phone book to 
Bat. "Want a Coke?" 

"Yeah, gimme a Coke." 

Bat slipped onto the stool next to the younger of the two customers, leafed 
through the book. 

"Here's your Coke, Mister." 

Bat put a nickel on the counter. 

"That there'll be six cents." Bat looked at him for a moment, then put down 


a penny. "Reckon you didn't know as much as you thought you did," said the 
baldheaded man. 

"Where's Fireman's Road?" Bat asked the older customer. 

"Straight on down the highway. First stop sign." 

"Run both ways?" 

The old man nodded. 

The younger customer had been studying Bat. "Say, ain't you from that 
carnival over yonder?" 

"Yeah." 

The young man turned to the older one. "I knew I'd seen him somewheres." 
He looked toward Bat again, a new note of respect in his voice. "You was 
wrasslin' some Mexican fella. Ain't that right?" 

"Yeah, that was me." 

"I saw that there match." The bald-headed man behind the fountain relaxed 
his manner. "I didn't recognize you." 

"That was a right good wrasslin' match," said the old man. 

"You wrassle regular with the carnival?" 

Bat nodded, feeling the sudden friendliness of the men. The bald-headed 
one was speaking. "We had another carnival here once, had a wrassler git up 
on a platform an’ challenge anybody in the crowd. You ever do that in your 
line of business?" 

"I have." 

"Kinda risky, ain't it?" 

"Sometimes it is." 

The older one spoke up. "I always like a man that can earn his keep with his 
fists or wrasslin' or some such as that." 

"We was all pullin’ for you,” said the bald-headed man. "We all wanted to 
see you whip that there Mexican." 

"He sure was wrasslin' dirty, that fella," said the young one. 

"Goodness, Aaron, they was just pretendin’. Ain't that right, Mr.... ?" 

"Fidler." 

The older man put out a hand. "Reckon maybe we ought to have some 
introductions about now. My name's Smith, Aaron Arlington Smith. Used to 
be judge around here. Everybody still calls me that. This here's my son, Aaron 
Junior." Bat shook hands with them. "And that there's John Tompson." The 
bald-headed man shook hands with Bat across the fountain. 

"Tell y'all somethin’ about them wrasslin' matches," said John Tompson. He 
had a quick, assertive voice, blending unpleasantly with his Southern accent. 
"They're all faked. Every one of 'em's figured out right from the start. Ain't 
that so, Mr. Fidler?" 

"You sound like you know." 

"Damn right I know. I seen enough of 'em in my day so's I can at least — " 

The judge held out his hand and smiled a tolerant, placating smile. "All 
right, John, you done made your point." 


Tompson looked angrily at the older man, and then, just when Bat thought 
he was going to retort, changed the subject. "That there's my sister Grace 
down at the end of the store. She was at the carnival with me and my wife, but 
she wouldn't go see the wrasslin' with us. Said it wasn't proper. Y'all let me git 
her up here an' meet you. Show her a wrassler ain't no different from anybody 
else." 

The other two men laughed and Bat said, "All right." 

"Grace!" John Tompson called to the rear of the store. "Y'all come down 
here a second." 

Bat heard an amused feminine voice. "What're you givin' orders about now, 
John?" 

He looked toward the voice and saw a woman of thirty-five coming toward 
them. She was of medium height, pretty in a capable way, with a good figure, 
rather heavy features, and sensible brown hair. 

"This here's my sister Grace," said John. "Grace, this is the wrassler from 
down at the carnival." 

"Howdy," she said. "Never met a wrassler before." 

The judge put his hand on her bare upper arm. "How you been lately, 
Grace?" 

"Jest fine, Judge." She moved away from him, then asked Bat, "You goin’ to 
be in town long?” 

"Just for the afternoon." He frowned, reminded of his mission. 

"Say, that was Fireman's Road you wanted, wasn't it?" asked the judge. 

"Yeah, North Fireman's Road, it said." 

John Tompson took over. "North Fireman's Road. All right. Y'all go down 
this here street to the first stop sign and then turn to your left. Left if you're 
goin’ north. Let's see, now, you'll be lookin’ for the Whitman place. That's 
down about a mile. Left-hand side of the road. Got a big white barn with a 
Beechnut Chewin' Tobacco sign painted on it." 

"You sure it's the Whitman place you're after?” said Aaron Junior. 
"Wouldn't wanta have you walkin’ clear out there for nothin'." 

Tompson's voice was irritated. '"Course he's sure. Ain't nobody else out that 
far from town exceptin’ Perry James, an' I know he don't wanta go callin’ on 
him." 

The others laughed. "Naw, he ain't the type." 

Bat waited until they had finished laughing. "Better tell me how to find 
Perry James." 

There was a sudden silence. 

"You a friend of his?" The warmth had left John Tompson's voice. 

"No." 

"Maybe it's none of our business — " began the judge. 

"Just a little personal matter," said Bat. 

The men exchanged a look and Aaron Junior laughed briefly. "Well, if it's 
personal maybe you won't mind givin' him a personal message from me. Jest 


tell him I hope he falls down one of his grandpappy's oil wells." 

Bat smiled. "You mean that?" 

"If he doesn't," said John Tompson, "I do." 

"Well, I don't know if I'll get a chance to give him your message. I'm going 
to be pretty busy with him." 

"You done business with Perry afore?" 

"I never even talked to him.” 

There was a hopeful pause while the men waited to see if Bat was going to 
enlarge on this. He didn't. 

"You're the first man I ever seen Perry doin’ business with," said Aaron 
Junior, "unless it was some poor little girl's father or maybe her husband." 

The men laughed. "Remember ole Mart Hanks when he found out about 
Jessie..." 

"He's an old hand at that stuff, huh?" said Bat, his voice going grim. The 
men caught him up eagerly. 

"Reckon I shouldn't butt in," said Aaron Junior, "but if it's about a girl, 
maybe some of us could help you out." 

"I don't need any help." 

John Tompson slapped the counter delightedly. "This here boy's a 
professional wrassler. He'll take care of Perry James, all right." 

Bat was anxious now to get away from them. "You fellas were going to tell 
me how to get to his house." 

Before they could answer, Grace Tompson spoke up. "Don't anybody do it. 
You men, you're always wantin’ to see somebody fighting. Don't anybody tell 
him." 

Bat had lost his tolerance for these people. "All I want is for somebody to 
tell me where the guy lives. Do I find out here, or do I have to go somewhere 
else?" 

The judge's voice came, gentle and unhurried. "Calm down, son. We'll tell 
you in good time. We don't hold no brief for Perry James. Ain't nobody in this 
county we'd rather see git what's comin’ to him." He turned to the others. 
"Ain't that the truth now?" 

"Damn right," said the judge's son. Tompson nodded vigorously. 

The judge continued, "We jest don't want to see you goin' off half-cocked, 
don't want to see no slip-ups. Now, whether you know it or not, you're liable 
to need some help with that boy — 

Bat interrupted him. "This is my business. If you fellas want to beat him up, 
go out and do it on your own.” 

The judge shook his head regretfully. "You're right, son. We should have 
done it long ago. It's a real blot on the community, a stranger havin' to do it 
for us." Bat started to speak, but the judge raised his hand and continued in a 
firm voice. "The best thing that can happen now is for us to go right along 
with you and see that nothin' goes wrong." 

"I told you already, I don't want any help." 


Bat turned to go, and the judge grabbed his arm. "Take it easy, son. Don't 
rush away. Now let's git this whole thing straight right from the beginning. 
This James fella got into some kind of a mix-up with you over some little gal, 
and now you're goin’ out after him. That's right, ain't it?" 

"That's close to it." 

"Ain't anything else, is there? Outside of the girl, I mean." 

"No, and what the hell business is it of yours if there is?" 

Aaron Junior chuckled admiringly. "Hot-tempered, ain't he?" 

Bat looked dubiously about him. "What's this all about?" 

The judge spoke up. "You seem like a right nice fella, and I don't see no 
sense in holdin’ nothin' back from you. See, we're Texans here, an' we look at 
things a little different than most people. Now we don't know you, don't know 
nothin’ about you. All of a sudden, in you come an’ tell us you're agoin' out 
after Perry James — " 

"I didn't tell you. You told me." 

The judge disregarded Bat's interruption. "Now ord'narily speakin', we 
wouldn't like that for beans. You're a stranger an’ we don't make a practice of 
lettin' strangers come in and beat up our neighbors." 

"It ain't neighborly," said Aaron Junior, and the judge laughed 
appreciatively before he took up again: 

"But like I was sayin’, this here ain't what I'd call a regular case, 'cause 
Perry James ain't what I'd call a regular Texan." 

"What are you getting at?" said Bat. 

"Don't rush me, son. That's a Yankee habit. We take our time down here, 
and we say what we want to say. Now in this here case we're willin’ to 
overlook quite a bit. If you can tell us for sure that it's jest woman trouble you 
got with Perry, why we're all for you." 

Bat spoke with exaggerated patience. "He lit off with my girl, and I'm going 
after them. I don't know what all this fuss is about." 

"We jest wanted to be sure, that's all. And now we are sure." John Tompson 
was speaking. 

"One thing I'm so particular about," said the judge, "I got Perry out of a 
scrape once, an’ I been sorry ever since. I was his lawyer. He'd killed a kid, a 
little boy. Hit and run drivin’. Him and those big cars of his. I don't reckon he 
aimed to, but he was speedin' along, an’ he run over this kid an' never 
stopped." 

"In my part of the country they put people in jail for that." 

The judge shrugged. "Well, it was a Yankee kid. Folks drivin' through, 
stopped for gas. They made a big to-do about it, especially after they found 
out how rich ole Perry is. Carried down a Yankee lawyer an' had a big trial. 
But it never got ‘em nothin'." 

"Kind of a shame too,” said Tompson. "We all thought so. Ain't nothin’ any 
of us'd like better'n havin' ole Perry git what was comin’ to him for his 
highfalutin ways. But not from no New York lawyer." 


"It ain't jest his drivin’ that I got against him." Aaron Junior shook his head. 
His expression was disapproving, but his lips were wet. "It's the way he acts 
with the womenfolks. Why, that boy's tried his damn best to do in every girl 
in town, respectable or otherwise." 

"I didn't think there were anything but respectable girls in Texas," said Bat. 

Aaron Junior didn't crack a smile. "A few of the other kind immigrated 
from foreign parts of the country. Let me tell you now... some of the things 
that fella's done to the nicest little gals...” 

Grace cut in. "You stop, Aaron Smith. I don't want to hear any stories like 
that." Bat looked to see if she was joking; she wasn't. 

John Tompson was struck by an idea. "Say, that isn't your wife he's got hold 
of, is it?" 

"No..." 

The judge cut in hastily. '"Course she's his intended. You think he'd be 
takin’ on like this if she wasn't?" 

"That's the kind he goes for," said Aaron Junior. "A nice sweet little gal. 
Remember Billie Lou Harper—" 

"Aaron," Grace warned. 

"You know Grace don't like to hear them kind of stories," said John 
irritably. 

"Yes sir," said the judge to Bat. "I don't blame you one bit for feelin’ like 
you do. A fella like that ruinin’ a nice gal..." 

Bat started to say something and then decided to keep quiet. What was the 
use? They'd already made up their minds about the kind of girl Emmy was, 
and it wasn't worth unconvincing them. He'd wasted enough time as it was. 

He got to his feet. "Well, I might as well go find him now. Thanks for the 
information." 

"We'd best go with you,” said Tompson. 

"I don't want you." 

"Reckon we'll go anyhow," said the judge. "He's tricky, that fella. I 
wouldn't want to see him take no advantage of you." 

"He's right handy with that there Japanese judo," Aaron Junior put in. 

Bat grinned. 

Tompson shook his head. "No foolin'. Y'all better watch out for him." 

"Quit kidding me. You guys just want to see a free fight." 

"Well, I don't,” said Grace. She looked at Bat. "Don't let them make you do 
anything you don't want to." 

"I do want to. That's why I came here in the first place." 

"A nice girl can do that to a fella," said Aaron Junior. 

Bat saw a look of sympathy flash across the woman's face. "I guess you 
know what you have to do. I hope you won't be sorry afterwards." She moved 
off toward the rear of the store. 

Aaron Junior headed for the front door. "I'll gather up some of the boys 
down the street. They won't want to miss this." 


"There's too damn many people in it already," grumbled Bat. 

Aaron Junior hesitated. 

"I wish you fellas would stay here," said Bat. "I'd rather do this by myself." 

"We'd best come along," said John Tompson. 

Bat shrugged helplessly. "All right, I can't stop you. Let's just not waste any 
more time." He turned toward the front door, and the others followed him. 

They moved into the street, Bat feeling annoyance at his self-invited 
comrades, yet powerless to do anything about them. He could only hope they 
would keep out of his way once the business was begun. Bat was halfway 
down the block before he realized that there had been several additions to the 
original group. Two men had come out of a lunchroom, two more from the 
barbershop, and a fifth from one of the gasoline stations. They passed the man 
in the police cruiser and Aaron Junior went over and talked to him. The man 
grinned and waved to Bat. "Good luck," he called. "Wisht I could be there to 
see it." 

"That's Harley Miller, the sheriff," said Tompson. "He's a good one too. 
Knows how to keep his mouth shut." 

They moved briskly down the street, Bat and John Tompson in the lead, the 
judge and his son well to the rear. Now there were nine men in the procession. 
Bat saw three more come out of a hardware store across the street and join 
them. 

"I don't like the looks of this," said Bat. "Before we know it, the whole 
damn town's going to be out here." 

Tompson chuckled. "Reckon the whole town would be, if it knew about it. 
This'11 be about all though. It ain't easy raisin' up a crowd in the middle of the 
day this time of year.” 

A Negro appeared in the street ahead of them. He stopped dead still, stared 
at them, then broke and ran down an alley. There was a ripple of laughter. "He 
thinks we got us a lynch party," Tompson explained. 

They turned at the stop sign and headed across an open field. "Short cut," 
said Tompson. After a few moments they swung onto a dirt road. There was 
an excited buzz of chatter from the men. 

Bat walked along at the head of the procession feeling frustrated and 
foolish. This thing was showing signs of getting all out of control. An hour 
ago he had set out from the carnival looking forward to a private fight, a 
simple little alley brawl over a tramp carney dancer. And now — he looked 
back of him — now, the thing had turned into a cause. He'd stumbled into the 
middle of a neighborhood feud, to the very front of it in fact. The ironic part 
was that each of the dozen or so rubes trailed out behind him seemed to have 
more honest dislike for the man he was going to fight than Bat had himself. 
And all over Emmy! Stupid, useless little Emmy. Under the strain Bat 
dropped pretense of any regard for the girl. He realized only too clearly that 
he cared neither who she was with, nor what she was doing with him. But it 
was too late now. The rubes were out for a show; they were out to see justice 


done, and there would be no disappointing them. Bat walked swiftly ahead, 
hot and angry. 

"These guys aren't coming into the house with me," he told John Tompson. 

"Reckon they better." 

"You've done too much reckoning already. They stay outside until I tell 'em 
they can come in." 

Tompson shook his head gloomily, but said nothing more. After a while he 
tapped Bat on the arm. "There's the house up ahead." 

It was a big whitewashed building, ugly and clean, with a wide front porch 
and a large burned-out lawn. There was a green Buick convertible parked next 
to the house on the grass. Bat mounted the front steps and turned to face the 
men, who were about to follow him. 

"You fellas stay right where you're at. I'm going in by myself. You can all 
go over there under that tree and wait till I come down." 

The men stirred restlessly, none moving to obey. Bat turned to John 
Tompson. "You got 'em here. You control 'em." 

"I cain't see why you won't have us with you,” said Tompson. Then a 
thought struck him. "You don't want all these fellas to see your girl friend if 
she ain't... respectable, huh?" 

"That's right," said Bat. "She's real modest. Even I haven't seen her without 
anything on." 

"You ain't, huh? Hell, Mister, I don't blame you for wantin’ to kill that 
fella." 

"I don't want to kill him. I'm just going to kick him around a little bit." 

Tompson wasn't listening, however. He was telling the men what Bat had 
said. It seemed to satisfy them, for the whole group moved away from the 
porch and gathered under a big oak tree in the yard. 

"You wait with 'em," Bat told Tompson. "I'll be down as soon as I'm 
finished." 

Tompson withdrew from the porch reluctantly, and Bat looked at the 
doorway. It was wide open; even the screen door was ajar. The last people to 
go in that house had been in a hurry, Bat thought to himself. He lifted his hand 
to knock, Tompson hissed at him. "Don't do that! You want to warn 'em?" 

"Don't you think they've heard us already?" 

"Perry'd be down here if they had." 

Bat opened the screen door and passed into the house. 

There were stairs at the far corner of the living room leading to the second 
floor. The stairs mounted flush against the side wall, then right-angled off and 
continued against the rear wall. Bat moved silently across the room, halted at 
the bottom step, peering upwards. The hallway above was gloomy, in 
shadows, and he could hear nothing. He felt lonely. 

Bat mounted the stairs and hesitated at the top, one hand on the railing, 
listening. Now he heard low voices coming from a door on his left. He went 
up to the door, paused in front, then slowly opened it. 


Emmy and Perry James sat up in bed and looked at Bat. "Walk right in," 
said Perry. 

Bat moved a few paces into the room and stood there wordlessly, feeling 
embarrassed and ridiculous. He wished he could walk out and leave them. If it 
had not been for the men outside, he felt sure he would have. 

"Y'all set down and make yourself comfortable." Perry's voice was smooth 
and so disarming that Bat very nearly did sit down. 

"Well, if you'd rather stand, that's up to you. I'll tell you what, though. Jest 
as soon as you're real nice an' comfortable, I'd like to ask you somethin’. I'd 
like to ask jest what the hell you're doin’, breakin’ into my house!" 

This is better, thought Bat. The guy's getting hard. This'll make it easier for 
me. Bat still didn't say anything, however. He stood, feet apart, well balanced, 
waiting for Perry to make the break. 

Emmy spoke up. "That's the guy I was tellin’ you about. My watchdog! My 
little keeper! Every place I go, I turn around and there he is." 

"Oh, this is the one. I thought you said he was a wrestler. Why this is 
nobody but ole Egghead. I didn't recognize him at first. Egghead, I reckon you 
came to have me throw some more eggs at you. Well, buddy, I'm sorry, but 
there ain't a one in the house." 

Bat kept silent, but he could feel his temper going. This thing might not be 
as hard as he had expected. He hoped Perry would keep on talking. That 
reminding him of the egg-throwing was good. A little more of that and he'd be 
set for anything. 

Perry got out of bed. "This thing's draggin’ out too long." He picked up a 
pair of shorts and climbed into them, stepped into moccasins. "Mr. Egghead, 
if you'll jest hold on a second, I'm goin’ to do you a favor. Save you the 
trouble of walkin’ out of here. I'm jest goin' to up an' throw you out. Now ain't 
that service for you?" He turned to Emmy, who was modestly holding the 
sheet to her chin. "You know" — he was laughing softly — "I'm really gittin’ 
kinda peeved at this here fella." He moved toward Bat. "Egghead, ole buddy, 
I'm agoin' to hurt you a little bit. You see the way it is... when I swipe a gal 
from somebody big and stupid like you... I don't like him comin’ aroun’ 
afterwards an' complainin'. Now don't be shiftin' around. You jest hold still a 
minute while I give you a little bit of a punishment, an' then you can run home 
like a good little egghead. Here, let me show y'all a little trick..." 

He reached for Bat's arm and, just as Bat was drawing away, aimed a hard 
kick at his groin. Bat had anticipated something of the sort and jumped aside, 
but the speed of the lighter man's movement was unexpected. The kick missed 
his groin, but went into his thigh painfully, though without the damage that 
had been intended. Perry was thrown off balance by the misaimed kick and 
fell against Bat. Bat grabbed him about the waist and whirled, throwing him 
outside into the hall where there was more room to fight. Perry stuck out a 
foot and Bat, coming after him, stumbled over it and nearly lost his balance. 
Out of the corner of his eye he saw Emmy, wrapped in her sheet, peering 


through the doorway. 

Perry got behind Bat, put a full nelson on him, his clasped hands 
immobilizing Bat's arms, digging into the back of his neck. The sharp pain of 
it came surging to Bat's brain and cleared his mind of all hesitation. He 
twisted about, trying to shake off the lighter man. 

Carefully Perry began to loosen one of his hands. Bat felt it sneaking up the 
back of his head, then over one ear, inching onto his face, his cheek... Then 
his eye was being gouged painfully, skillfully. 

A couple of feet away from them Emmy began to scream. Bat freed one 
hand, reached up and tore Perry's finger from his eye. Perry grabbed hurriedly 
for Bat's waist and held on, tight as he could. Still behind Bat, still retaining 
Bat's other arm, he abandoned the nelson, switched to an armlock, and began 
a steady upward pressure. Bat threshed about with his free arm, but could not 
break the hold. 

Bat kicked back suddenly, and his heel caught Perry on the shin. At the 
same moment, he was reaching his hand backwards over Perry's head, 
grasping him around the neck. He jerked powerfully, felt the lighter man leave 
his feet, jerked again, putting forth all his strength, and Perry James went 
hurtling over his head. 

Perry tottered in front of Bat on the edge of the stairs. Bat hit him on the 
jaw, and Perry fell part way down the stairs, came up against the wall where it 
made the right-angle turn. He landed half-kneeling in the corner against the 
wall and Bat was on him. 

Bat crashed his fists into Perry's unprotected face, blow after blow, trying to 
beat him to the ground, too dazed with anger and emotion to realize that he 
was only battering the man farther into the corner, that Perry couldn't fall, he 
couldn't even drop. 

Suddenly there were men pushing into Bat, grabbing at him. He threshed 
out at them, connected several times, saw them falling over each other on the 
narrow Stairway, tripping, blocking each other. 

He had another glimpse of Emmy, at the top of the stairs now, still 
clutching her sheet, shrieking... ! 

He turned back to Perry... found him still wedged into the corner... and then 
he was kicking Perry in the ribs with all his force. One kick, two, three. Again 
and again. The ribs went soft, unresistant. He didn't care. The men stood 
motionless at the foot of the stairs, watching him. There was no sound save 
the screaming of the girl and the thump-thump of the kicks. 

No one interfered or tried to stop him any more; there would have been no 
point to it. 


CHAPTER 11 
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A weird room. Long, almost a hundred and fifty feet — he could hardly see to 
the other end of it in the dimness — and narrow in comparison to its length, 
no more than twenty feet from one fantastic side wall to the other. 

These walls were relics of another world. They were moldy and green- 
colored, cracked. There were posters of men with heavy mustaches and 
curling sideburns, women with gigantic masses of bosom. There were 
shattered mirrors with blackening gold-gilt frames, old-fashioned whisky 
advertisements, a tremendous canvas of a sleepy, fat nude on whose cheeks 
someone had crayoned a black beard. 

In the lighted end of the room a wire had been stretched from wall to wall. 
Several army blankets were hung unevenly over this wire, cutting off a small 
section of the room. In one corner away from the blankets was an old 
potbellied stove whose fumes had blackened the flanks of the otherwise pink 
lady on the wall above it. The floor was dusty and uneven, with now and then 
a broken plank to show that there was more than one layer of flooring. There 
were several battered card-table chairs standing about, and a light bulb 
dangled on a cord from the ceiling. Under this bulb, with the glare reflecting 
on his shiny bald head, sat John Tompson, and next to him, looking lazy and 
contented, was Judge Aaron Arlington Smith. Before them, on a bare canvas 
cot, sitting with his body tensed and his hands braced behind him, was Bat 
Fidler. 

The excitement, the exultation of the moments of killing, were gone. So 
also was the aftermath, the sense of numbed peace and relaxation as he had 
stood with the other men and looked in silence upon the smashed and 
crumpled body of Perry James. The numbness had held through the quiet 
walk back to town, through the abrupt disappearance before the drugstore of 
all the men except John Tompson. It had held as he was taken upstairs into 
this ghost saloon in the attic over the drugstore, as he dropped exhausted onto 
the canvas cot, as he slept, stolidly and dreamlessly, for hours, until a few 
minutes ago, late in the evening, they had awakened him. 

His first emotion after his long nap was of horrified confusion. He blinked 


about him and wondered, first vaguely, then wildly, as the day's events rushed 
back into his mind, what place he was in and why he was there. And with the 
confusion, tempering it first and finally surpassing it, a fear rose within him, 
the instinctive fear of the Northerner, alone and in trouble in the deep South. 

He shrugged to calm himself, to fasten his attention upon the two men in 
front of him. They seemed friendly... they were friendly; of this he made sure 
at the beginning. They told him not to worry, not to run away, that they would 
take care of him, they would protect him. And that was all they told him. 

It was not enough. They seemed to hope he would take what they gave him 
and ask no questions, but he could not do this. He had to know more. What 
was happening to him... what was going to happen... why all this 
friendliness... why... why? 

Still they put him off. Their explanations were ridiculous, frivolous even: 
the community owing him a debt of gratitude for getting rid of a snake; 
something about them getting him into this mess and wanting to see him 
through... They droned on in their smooth, soft voices, repeating themselves, 
chuckling off his questions. Even on his most pressing query he could not get 
a wholly satisfactory answer. 

"What about the law?" he asked them. "How do I keep out of jail?" 

Judge Smith only laughed at him. "Don't you worry about the law, boy. 
We'll take care of that." 

"But won't they find out where I am?" 

"They know right now. Everybody in town knows. It don't make no matter." 

Bat shrugged helplessly. "All right, I give up. I'm through asking 
questions." 

"Now you're talkin’ sense. Don't be botherin' your head about all this. Jest 
let us tend to the whole thing." 

"I guess I've got to." Something more seemed to be called for; Bat hesitated, 
then made the effort. "You guys helping me like this... it's all that's keeping 
me out of jail. I sure appreciate what you're doing." 

"Why, don't think nothin’ of it." 

"And I sure wish I could figure out why you're doing it." 

"We jest took a likin' to you,” said the judge, "an' so far you ain't showed us 
no reason to change our minds." 

"Except from the way you talk, I'd never even know you was a Yankee," 
said John Tompson. 

That seemed to explain something, for the judge nodded his head sagely 
before he continued, "We all took a shine to you the minute you walked into 
the drugstore and we heard what you was up to. We liked the way you 
handled yourself. You wasn't too anxious to talk, you wasn't too anxious for 
company, and still you wasn't uncivil about it, if you git what I mean. Then 
we went out to Perry's house an' when you an’ him got to scufflin’... well, we 
liked you all the more. First place, we admire seein’ a man settle an account 
like that. No arguin’, no gabbin' about. You jest up an’ started hittin' him. And 


then you lost your temper. Well, nothin’ wrong with that. To my way of 
thinkin’ it does a man good to cut loose once in a while, an' if he can't cut 
loose hisself, the next best thing is to see somebody else doin’ it for him. Ain't 
that right, John?" 

John nodded soberly. After a moment he spoke. "There's one more thing 
you ought to know. It's about the... your little girl friend." 

"What... who... ? Oh, you mean Emmy." 

John plunged on without listening. "Reckon she's kind of a touchy point 
with you, but we better git this said before you hear it from anybody else." 

"Is something wrong with her?" asked Bat. It was a casual question. Emmy 
seemed very unimportant at this moment. 

"Now don't git yourself all heated up," said John. "She's all right. We're 
keepin’ her down at the jail till tomorrow mornin’. After that she can go on 
about her business." 

"What have you got her down there for?" 

"Well, there has been a disturbance of the peace," said John lamely. "We 
didn't think you were in any shape to go to jail, and we thought we oughta put 
somebody there..." 

The judge seemed dissatisfied with John's explanation. "Don't reckon you 
want to talk about her, son, so we'll jest have it all out quick an’ then not say 
any more about the whole thing. The way it looks to us, it's her fault, you bein’ 
in the position you're in. We think you've done your share of worryin' an’ 
sufferin' over that there woman, an’ we think it's about time she was put out a 
little bit herself." 

Bat started to protest, but the judge waved him quiet. "Fact is," the old man 
continued, "one of the main reasons we're helpin' you is on account of her. We 
know how you must have felt about her, an' we think you took the only 
honorable way out of it. She done you dirt, an' you acted like a real man. 
Hope you don't take no offense about us talkin’ her down this way." 

Bat could only fall into the game. "It's all right. I guess she kind of put one 
over on me. I'm going to try and get her out of my system." 

"Good for you." John Tompson put out his hand and Bat shook it. 

"You wasted some real feelin's on that gal," said the judge. "We don't see 
no reason why you should have to take any more punishment on her account." 

"She sure had me fooled," said Bat. He was silent for a moment. Here, then, 
was another angle on the reason for their kindness to him, but it was still a 
flimsy case. He would play this true-love-for-Emmy act for all it was worth, 
of course, but still... "I appreciate all you're doing for me, but there's 
something missing. The thing just doesn't hang right. I don't think you've told 
me the whole story." 

The judge smiled good-naturedly and shook his head. "You're the most 
suspicious man I ever did see." 

"We're helpin' you,” John Tompson stated. "Us folks in this town is the best 
friends you got." 
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"That isn't saying very much," said Bat, "and it isn't explaining very much 
either." 

"Jest cain't bring yourself aroun’ to trustin' us, can you now?" said the 
judge. 

"T don't know. No, I don't think I can." 

John was honestly surprised. "We done told you the truth, man. What more 
do y'all want?" 

Bat looked toward the judge. "Let him talk." 

"Everything we told you so far is true." 

"Go on," said Bat. 

"Well, I don't see no harm in tellin’ him the rest of it," said the judge. "All 
right with you, John?" 

"I didn't know there was a rest of it." 

The judge laughed. "That's the whole thing right there. Us Texans, we do a 
thing like this, an' half the time we can't even tell you why ourselves. 
Leastways we haven't thought it out enough to put it into words." He 
interrupted himself for a moment while he shifted his chair so he could see 
both John and Bat more easily. Then he continued: 

"Us people here in Spickett, we're law-abidin' folk. We know there's got to 
be laws an' sometimes they got to be enforced. But a lot of times a law maybe 
shouldn't be too strong, if you git what I mean. A law oughta be able to bend 
some, now and then." He paused and looked steadily at Bat. "You fol-lowin' 
me, son?" 

"Mister, I got to follow you." 

The judge nodded with satisfaction. "You got a good sound head there. 
Let's see, we was talkin' about laws, wasn't we? You know, there's laws and 
laws and laws. There's the kind us folks down here make, the kind we need an' 
know we need 'cause we live here. And then there's other laws, the kind that's 
made in Washington, D.C. Them's Yankee laws. Now some of 'em's all right. 
We go right along the line with 'em. And there's some of 'em that's all right for 
Yankeeland, but no account at all down here, like some of them civil rights, 
so-called. And then there's the kind of a law that's good and right all over the 
country maybe ninety-nine times out of a hundred. And that's where you come 
in. You're number one hundred." 

The judge was smiling no longer, and for a few moments his voice became 
edged and his accent almost disappeared. "When a case like yours comes up, 
we want to handle it ourselves. We know there are laws to take care of it, but 
we don't like them. They're Yankee laws. We never made them; we never 
asked for them!" He stopped abruptly and with an effort began to smile. "Here 
I am gittin' all het up again." He shook his head and laughed softly, tolerantly 
at himself. 

Bat spoke up. "You like the idea of getting around the government, don't 
you?" 

"Not always, jest sometimes." 


"Like now?" asked Bat. 

"Like now," answered the judge. 

They were silent for a moment, then the judge took up again. "See, we look 
at things different down here. We like a little mite of lawlessness now an’ 
then. Keeps the country from gittin' too much like Yankeeland. Ain't that 
right, John?" 

"Sure is, Judge, I was jest about to say the same thing. See us folks is 
generous down here, a lot more than the folks up North. We take a shine to a 
stranger, why we like to help him..." 

Bat was on firm ground now, and he could relax a little. He shook his head. 
"You aren't helping me just to be nice. You're doing it because you think 
you're getting back at the Yankees." 

"That ain't no way to talk," said John angrily. "You cain't come around here 
an' — " 

The judge stood up. "Easy, John, easy, boy." 

"Well, he ain't got no call to — " 

The judge laughed softly. "Shet up, John, shet up now." He looked toward 
Bat. "And you too, son. You're too suspicious." The judge began to chuckle. 
"At that, though, I've got to admire you for it. You're an independent cuss, 
talkin' up like that to the only friends you've got. Ain't he independent, John? 
Now, ain't he?" 

John thought for a moment and then his heavy face crinkled into a grin. 
"Damn if he ain't, Judge. He is independent. He is that." The judge nodded 
agreeably and John had a sudden thought. "He's that independent he's almost 
like a Texan. Ain't he now?" 

"That's right, he's jest independent enough to be a Texan. Son, you sure you 
ain't got no Southern blood in you?" 

All three of the men were laughing as Grace Tompson came into the room 
carrying bedding for Bat's cot. 

"You all men done fussed long enough over Mr. Fidler. It's time I was 
makin’ up his bed." 

"He's been sleepin’ all evening," said John mildly. 

"Call that sleepin’, without even a sheet under him?" 

The judge got to his feet. "Reckon we've got everythin’ settled anyhow. You 
comin' down with me, John?" 

"Might as well. I've got some inventory takin’ to finish up in the store. You 
goin’ to be long, Grace?" 

"I can't see any reason why I should be." She was suddenly uneasy and 
darted a nervous glance toward Bat. 

The judge and John Tompson said their good-bys, and Grace became very 
busy makin' up Bat's cot. He stood uncertainly to one side, watching her, 
feeling tired again. To his surprise she sat down on one of the chairs when she 
was finished with the bed, looking at him with great seriousness, clucking her 
sympathy. 


"I swear, Mr. Fidler, you must be worried silly, what with all you been 
through today." 

Bat nodded, waiting. 

Grace continued, "It's mighty hard, someone you're fond of, doin’ you like 
she did." 

"It's tough all right." 

"I think you're well shut of her though." Bat shook his head moodily. Grace 
went on in a confidential whisper. "You're tryin' to hide your hurt, aren't you?" 

"That's right," said Bat. "I figure that's the best way." 

Grace settled more comfortably in her chair. "Reckon I know how you feel. 
In a way I had the same thing happen to me that you did. I was married once 
— oh, jest years ago." She stopped a moment, frowned, then continued 
hurriedly. "I was so young at the time, jest a slip of a girl. I don't know why 
I'm tellin’ you this, 'ceptin' maybe misery loves company..." 

You damned fool, thought Bat. He nodded agreeably at her. 

"Anyhow, my marriage didn't work out for beans. I reckon there ain't never 
been a girl crazier about her husband before she married him than I was. But 
afterwards" — she grimaced — "he was awful. Such a coarse, crude man! 
You haven't got any idea! Well, we parted company right soon. I can tell you 
that! An' I ain't seen hide nor hair of him since." She leaned forward 
confidingly. "I got a divorce. I'm a divorced woman." She sat back primly. 
"Though I certainly don't carry on like some that is." 

Bat didn't know quite what to say to all of this, so he kept on trying to look 
agreeable. The effort only gave him a harassed, self-conscious expression. 

"I declare, you must be worried somethin’ fierce," Grace continued. "I 
reckon you feel so helpless ..." 

Bat was growing restive. He half rose to his feet, looking suddenly tough 
and very masculine, and she rose too and moved a step away from him. He 
caught himself up in his impatience, however, and sat back down. "I guess 
you're right," he said, and tried to look helpless again. 

She came forward. "Look at the way I made your bed. So careless. Y'all set 
over there, an’ I'll do it up right for you." 

Bat moved over to the chair and Grace ripped up the bed and began to 
remake it. She could feel his eyes on her and she hoped he was being a 
gentleman in his thoughts. Most men weren't, but this one did seem different, 
so defenseless and alone, so much in need of someone to tell him what to do. 
She wished she hadn't said that about being very young when she was 
married. She had been almost thirty, and she had tried to give the impression 
that she'd been ten years younger. It was a silly thing for her to have done. She 
was thirty-five now and she looked it. For a few moments she thought back 
five years to her marriage. 

Grace hadn't wanted to get married at the time, but she hadn't wanted to 
remain single either. It was no fun being an old maid in Spickett. People 
looked down on you, laughed behind your back. She had been an attractive 


girl and a rich one for these parts; indeed, she had refused several 
opportunities. But by the time she was twenty-nine, Grace had come to the 
conclusion that she could not put marriage off any longer; she had to get it 
over with... 

Her husband had disgusted her from the first. She had rather expected this, 
but had hoped that after a while she would get used to him. She never did, 
though. The intimacies thoroughly revolted her, and as time went on, she 
grew more and more unhappy. Two months after their marriage she knew that 
she would leave him, but she kept putting it off. It was such a big step, and the 
people of Spickett would be so shocked and curious. At the end of the year, 
while she was still planning to leave him, he left her. Grace had been amazed 
and angry, for she had been so full of disgust for him that she had never 
thought that he could be equally revolted by her. Worse, too, than his leaving 
her was his manner of doing so, for everyone in town knew that he, and not 
she, had gone first. She considered herself humiliated, felt that her friends 
were scornful of her, and from that time on had developed an even greater 
distaste for men. She knew that in reality she was far happier without a 
husband than with one, but living in Spickett as she did, she felt that her only 
means of justifying herself was to prove that she could get married again. 
However, she was in no hurry. She didn't want a young man, and she didn't 
want a strong one; she wanted no one even remotely like her husband. She felt 
sure that the kind of man she wanted would turn up sooner or later, and she 
was more than willing to wait. Now she was living with her brother and, she 
realized, was about as happy as she could ever be. Her brother was also too 
masculine for her tastes, but being a brother, kept his distance from her. At the 
present time she felt herself greatly attracted to Bat Fidler, not physically, 
because to look at him he was exacdy as her husband had been, only more so. 
But she detected a need for help in him and what she thought was an essential 
quality of weakness, and this, of course, was an absolute necessity in any 
man. 

Grace straightened up. "There. The bed's done. I reckon you'll be more 
comfortable now." 

Bat looked at the cot. He couldn't see very much difference, but he nodded, 
smiling. "Yeah, that's a lot better." 

"Reckon I'd better be goin' now. John's waitin’ downstairs." Grace smiled 
and then hurried out of the room. 

Bat undressed quickly and got into bed. Almost immediately he was asleep. 
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Toward morning Bat had a nightmare. A dozen women were clustered 
about his bed, pulling at the blankets and sheets, trying to rip the bedclothes 


off the cot even as he lay there. Each of the women had the thick, regular 
features of Grace Tompson, but each of them was smaller, more slender, was 
wearing a sleeveless dress. And the arms of each were tiny and babylike. 


CHAPTER 12 
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The public mask of lazy geniality was off now. Judge Aaron Arlington Smith 
hurried along the deserted street, his incongruous little potbelly wobbling in 
front of his gaunt frame. His eyes, unspectacled and well preserved by three 
decades of conscientious abstention from reading, peered keenly down the 
dark street toward the jail. 

Soon he was able to make out the figures of several men through the 
windows of the jailhouse interrogation room, and he slowed down and began 
to worry. It should have been over by this time, it should have been over 
hours ago. There was no excuse for a confession to take this long. Still... he 
shouldn't jump to conclusions, he didn't want to condemn the boy too quickly. 
After all, this was Aaron Junior's first big case. Always before on the 
important ones, the judge himself had done both the ground work and the 
management, even most of the actual pleading. But this time he had pushed it 
all onto his son; this was the boy's responsibility, it was time he was learning 
to stand on his own two feet. 

The judge thought with gratitude of Bat Fidler. It was a fine piece of luck, 
his coming along with exactly the case to bring out the best qualities in a 
young lawyer training to take over his father's practice. A difficult case, very 
touchy. The man could be sentenced to death in most places for what he had 
done, would be right here if the thing weren't handled right. A death sentence! 
The judge shook his head sympathetically. That would be a bad beginning for 
Aaron Junior. The boy would be starting off his career on a right sour note if 
he didn't get that Yankee off clean. And the man ought to get off. No question 
about it. Perry James deserved killing; Fidler was within his rights — manly 
rights, anyways, even if they weren't too legal. But rights or no rights, the 
important thing was for Aaron Junior to have this opportunity to prove 
himself, and the old man was determined to see it through on the sidelines, 
even if it would mean losing the case. 

Just as he reached the jailhouse, the judge had a flash of memory back to 
the time, ten years before, when his son had been in the annual senior class 
high school debate. Aaron Junior had written a dissertation, strained of 


vocabulary and replete with student knowledge, and the judge had listened to 
him deliver it in practice. Afterwards, very gently, he had told his son to 
throw the speech away. Everybody else is going to give a talk like that, full of 
twenty-five-cent words and school-books, he had told the boy. This here isn't 
Boston, Massachusetts, and the judges won't be a bunch of Harvard professors 
either. They're people just like everybody else in town, and they don't like to 
hear a lot of long words and learning, because it shows them up. So the judge 
had told his son to prepare a new speech, using the same arguments and the 
same logic, but in the language of the people of Spickett, full of 
colloquialisms and sprinkled with grammatical errors. The boy had followed 
his father's advice, rather hesitantly, perhaps... and had been the sensation of 
the evening, had been praised on all sides for his common sense and good, 
down-to-earth manner of speaking. This had been a lesson to Aaron Junior, 
and ever since the judge had basked in the total admiration of his son, an 
admiration that had continued through the boy's college and law school days 
and even through their three years of law partnership. Lately the judge had 
begun to suspect that a good deal of the show of respect was due to the boy's 
recognition that his father enjoyed it so much. But calculated or not, the judge 
knew that the admiration was truly there, and he was doubly gratified that his 
only son should have the shrewdness to try to please his rich and politically 
powerful father. He was a good son, Aaron Junior was, capable, hard- 
working, and not a coward either. He had wanted this case, had wanted to 
prove that he could handle responsibility... The judge nodded contentedly to 
himself as he entered the jailhouse, reassured of his son's ability. 

He walked into the overheated little room where they were questioning 
Emmy Claus, responded carefully to the greetings of each man, and accepted 
the chair someone shoved over to him. There were a dozen men present, all of 
them sitting around the edge of the room except Sheriff Harley Miller, who 
was standing in the center before Emmy. The girl was sitting on a backless 
stool, looking tired but still defiant. From her appearance the judge could tell 
that the men had held mainly to verbal questioning. There were a few finger 
marks on her cheek, but no appreciable damage. 

There was a lull in the proceedings as the judge came in. Harley Miller still 
kept after Emmy with routine questions — what was her name, occupation, 
and so forth — but he hardly listened to her answers. He was only making 
sure that she had no chance to rest while he waited for more instructions from 
Aaron Junior. 

The judge's son pulled a chair next to his father. "She's stubborn, that there 
Yankee girl, jest as stubborn as she can be." 

"Is that right?” said the judge noncommittally. 

Aaron Junior looked at his father and grinned. "I ain't askin' your advice 
yet. I'll git to her. It may take all night, but I'll break her down." 

The old man grinned back. "Sure you will, son. But it shouldn't take all 
night. Fact is, that there confession ought've been signed before now.” 


"I know it, Daddy, but she's so damn stubborn... I done told her all it is, jest 
a little statement sayin’ she committed adult'ry." 

"Y'all tell her she can go free tomorrow mornin’ if she'll sign it now?" 

"I had Harley tell her. I told her myself too. I don't think she believes us, 
though." 

"Hell, it's true enough. All you need is that little statement. You show that 
to the jury and then tie her in with Perry James and let his reputation go to 
work on her... Why, in comparison with those two, we can make this Fidler 
fella look like a damn angel." 

"T wouldn't even want her at the trial," said Aaron Junior. "Cain't tell what a 
woman like that's liable to say." 

"She's that kind, huh?" 

"She sure is." Aaron Junior thought a little, then shook his head wistfully. 
"If she was colored, we could get that statement out of her." 

The judge frowned. "Too risky with a white girl... might leak out an' then 
there'd be all kinds of trouble. That's the way it is nowadays, everybody up 
North stickin' their nose into our business. Why, twenty years ago I could 
have gotten this boy off scot-free. Now I'm afraid to. Word of it might git 
around, and first thing you know they'd be sendin’ reporters down here and 
God knows what all." 

"I guess a year is about the best sentence we can git for him, ain't it, Dad?" 

"That's your problem, son. I don't see why you can't hold it down to a year, 
though. But no less. Might set people talkin'." 

"It's too bad we cain't git him off altogether. He seems like a nice fella." 

"Yeah. Little different from the rest of us, maybe, but a nice fella." 

Aaron Junior moved in his chair. "Well, Dad, I guess I better git busy an' 
figure out some way to git aroun’ this here little gal." He grinned. "Damn, but 
I wish she wasn't so white.” 

"I'm jest as glad she is," said the judge. "Maybe I'm gittin’ too old, but I 
don't seem to git the enjoyment out of them messy Nigra questionings I used 
to. They take too much out of a man. I used to git so plain out-an'-out tired 
after one of them things..." 

"Quit your joshin' me, Dad. You ain't that old!" 

The judge laughed. "Y'all git back to work. You won't git nothin’ out of me. 
You'll have to outsmart that little girl by yourself." 

Aaron Junior moved off to the other side of the room and the judge settled 
back comfortably into his chair. He drew out his pipe and tobacco pouch, lit 
up, and tipped his chair back against the wall. 

Aside from his fatherly anxiety over Aaron Junior, the judge felt quite 
happy. He had done a good day's work, thought fast, acted fast. Right after 
that killing if things had been allowed to take their normal course almost 
anything could have happened. The crowd might have turned on that boy and 
strung him up right there on the spot, or they might have taken him into the 
county seat, or worse still, down to Austin. He'd done well to get him back to 


town and up to that attic room. Now the whole county was on the boy's side, 
the right side, and Judge Aaron Arlington Smith, through his son, was granted 
this golden opportunity to strike another blow for Southern Rights... 
Chuckling, the judge interrupted his train of thought. He'd pretty well broken 
himself of that old-fashioned, idealistic talk in public, but in his mind every 
now and then it would come out. 

Puffing contentedly on his pipe, the old man moved his gentle eyes about 
the room. The boys were having themselves a hell of a time with Emmy, 
yelling out all kinds of insults at her. The judge smiled indulgently. It did 
them good to get that kind of stuff off their chests at a time like this. Made 
them better citizens the rest of the year. 

There was a discipline about these inquiries in which Judge Smith took a 
great deal of pride. Anyone who wished was allowed to sit in on them, but 
there was a rule that each observer had to stay in his chair at the edge of the 
room. This had been an innovation of the judge's. When he had first begun to 
practice law in Spickett, all the people in the interrogation room used to crowd 
about the person being questioned, getting in each other's way. In those days it 
had taken three times as long to get a confession. Now it was so much 
simpler, so much more businesslike. One man, or perhaps two, if the person 
being questioned was a large man, did most of the physical work. The others 
sat back and watched. Of course, anyone who wanted to ask a question or 
make some kind of a solid point was privileged to come right up and do so. In 
turn though... that was the main thing, that was the judge's way; he didn't like 
to see people getting crowded out. 

The old man turned his attention to Emmy and surveyed her with a 
practiced eye. She looked stubborn, all right, and not very smart either, which 
was a shame, for often the smarter ones confessed more easily. But she was 
tired now, and badly scared. The judge smiled softly; wasn't she a cheap- 
looking little piece though? And the language she used! That was one rough- 
talking little Yankee girl. Funny how somebody like that could fool a smart 
fellow like this Bat Fidler into wanting to marry her. Funny... yes, funny... 

Emmy flared up at something the sheriff had said to her. "You ain't got no 
right to talk to me like that!" 

The sheriff repeated his remark. 

Emmy answered angrily, "You ought to have your face slapped! Sayin’ 
things like that to a lady!" 

There was a ripple of scornful laughter from the men at the edges of the 
room. "If you was a lady,” said one of them, "you wouldn't be here." 

"And we wouldn't be after you to sign that little paper." 

"Why should I sign it, that's what I want to know? Why should I do you 
guys a favor? What's in it for me?” 

"TI tell you what's in it for you, if you don't sign the paper," said another of 
the men. "A good long jail sentence.” 

Emmy sat back tiredly. "We been through this so many times. You guys 


can't prove nothing on me, and you know it." 

"Don't worry, little lady," said the sheriff, "we'll prove anything we want." 

Emmy pushed at him. "Get your hands off! Get away from me!" 

There was another ripple of laughter around the room. Sheriff Miller 
clowned awhile longer, but Emmy stopped objecting. She was getting very 
tired, and it did her no good to object anyway. Finally the sheriff hurt her 
somewhat, and she sat up and slapped at him and cursed. The men laughed to 
hear her. 

"Listen to that gal cussin'!" 

"Ain't she somethin’ now?" 

"Harley, y'all do that to her again." 

"Aw, I wouldn't want to hurt her," said Harley Miller. He put the fingers of 
his left hand under her chin and tilted her face upwards. "She's sech a pretty 
little thing." He slapped her with the back of his right hand. 

The judge smoked thoughtfully. By and by a slight frown came over his 
face, for something had happened to his tobacco; it tasted just a shade bitter. 
He knocked the ashes onto the floor, ran a cleaner through the stem of his 
pipe, scraped the inside of the bowl with his pocketknife, then refilled the 
pipe, lighted it. There... that was better, that was more like it. 

Emmy was sniffling now. "I don't see what you're all so worried about him 
for. What'd Bat Fidler ever do for you that you take so much care of him?" 

Aaron Junior spoke up. "I done explained it to you once, Miss. You jest 
won't try to understand." 

"I don't believe what you said. How do I know you'll let me go tomorrow? I 
might sign that paper and never get out of jail." By now Emmy was so worn 
out that her mind was jumping from one subject to another, unable to retain a 
single train of thought. 

The sheriff cut her off. "You're jest going to have to take our word, that's all. 
You've had all the explainin’ you're goin’ to get. So let's quit playin’ around! 
We're not goin’ to be so gentle with you any more. Now, once an’ for all, are 
you goin’ to sign this paper or aren't you?" 

The judge was displeased. None of this was getting any where. Aaron 
Junior didn't seem to have any ideas yet either. He was handling the thing 
nicely, staying in the background, letting the others make the noise, but still 
the girl was no nearer to signing the paper. The judge wished the men around 
the room would be a little more help, but they never were; there was no use 
expecting anything from them. It was always the same ones that came to these 
inquiries, and they were a pretty worthless bunch. The judge often wished that 
a different class of his townsmen would come in some night and maybe help 
them out with a few new ideas. People like John Tompson — the respectable 
citizens of the town. But that kind of person never seemed to want anything to 
do with an interrogation. They didn't try to interfere with what went on in the 
jailhouse, but they wouldn't take any part in it either. This was a sore point 
with the judge, one which never failed to rile him, for he felt that it was a 


citizen's duty to come to these affairs. He considered that those who stayed 
away did so either from pure laziness or from an unmasculine squeamishness, 
neither of which was in any way excusable. 

Aaron Junior stood up and sauntered to the center of the room. He darted a 
quick, pleased grin toward his father, then looked seriously, even 
apologetically, down at Emmy. 

"Maybe we been mistaken, Miss. Maybe we been barkin' up the wrong tree 
all the time." 

Emmy said "Huh?" and forgot to close her mouth afterwards in her surprise 
at the kindness in his voice. 

"I'd sure hate to see an innocent person bein' made to suffer," Aaron Junior 
was saying, "especially a lady for something like adult'ry." He shook his head 
solemnly, then brightened. "But there is a way out of it. If you're really 
innocent, Miss, you can prove it, or at least a doctor can." 

"What do you mean?" Emmy was unable to keep the note of hope out of her 
voice. 

"Why, a doctor can examine a woman, and if too much time hasn't passed, 
and it ain't in this case, he can pretty well tell if she's committed any adult'ry 
or not." 

The men were quiet, waiting to find out what Aaron Junior was getting at. 
Emmy still looked dubious, but she played along anyway. At least it was a 
change from what had been going on. 

"Sure, I'll see a doctor. You can take me to one right now." 

"Oh, we won't have to go anywhere," said Aaron Junior. "We can have the 
examination right here." 

"Right here! In front of all these guys!" 

"Reckon that would be the best thing, Miss. It'll be so much more legal that 
way." 

"I'm not going to take off my clothes and let no doctor see me in front of all 
— There ain't no doctor around here anyhow." 

"Well, now, I don't know about that. Let's see..." He looked around the 
room. "Are there any doctors here tonight?" 

Bill Fletcher, the gas station attendant, spoke up. "I'm a doctor. I'll do the 
examinin'." He was wearing grease-stained coveralls with the word Texaco in 
large letters over the front. 

Emmy screamed out, "He ain't no doctor! He ain't gonna examine me!" 

"Well, I cain't rightly say," Aaron Junior told her. "After all, the man did 
say he was a doctor. I don't like to be callin’ him a liar. Sheriff Miller, what do 
you think? You reckon he's a doctor?" 

"Looks like one to me. What would you say, Steve?" 

"I'd say he was a doctor," answered one of the men sitting at the edge of the 
room. Then, turning to his neighbor, "What do you think, Rog?" 

Rog nodded his head decisively. "Doctor. Ain't that so, Bert?” 

For the first time in his life Judge Aaron Arlington Smith knew what it was 


to be completely happy. His eyes glowed, the blood ran hot in his veins, and 
thrills of fatherly pride chased up and down his old spine. His boy had come 
through. Just when things had looked their darkest, when his paternal 
confidence was at its lowest ebb — his boy had come through. Life was good, 
thought the Judge, and so was God. Even as his own joints stiffened and his 
chin sagged and all the other marks of old age advanced upon him, even at the 
end of the rich, full life, he was given this last happiest gift of all — this 
vision of his son emerging in his father's own pattern as a man and a leader. 

Emmy was beaten and she knew it. She was too exhausted even to cry. 
"You're all against me," she said hopelessly. 

"No kiddin',” said the sheriff. 

"Well, you are." 

The men seated around the edge of the room laughed and nodded. 

"That's right, lady." 

"Every damn one of us." 

In spite of all she had been through, Emmy was shocked at these barefaced 
admissions. "This is — this is — why this oughta be almost like a court! 
You're not allowed to talk like that!" 

The men all thought this very funny. Aaron Junior waited until their 
laughter had subsided, and then began to explain in a pleasant voice to Emmy, 
"All we'll ever want from you is this here signed piece of paper. You'll be free 
to go in the morning. You won't have to stay in town, you won't have to be 
here for the trial; in fact, if you use your head, you won't even be in the state." 

At this moment, being out of Texas sounded like the most wonderful thing 
in the world to Emmy. Also, after the pushing around she had taken all 
evening, it was pleasant to be talked to in a nice way. Still she hesitated a 
while longer. "Wisht I could believe you,” she said. 

Bill Fletcher, the gas station attendant, got to his feet. "Should I start the 
examination?" 

Emmy shook her head quickly. She signed. 

Judge Smith stood up and moved toward the door. Aaron Junior came over 
to him and they clasped hands. 

"Son, you done right well tonight. I'm proud of you." 

Aaron Junior flushed with happiness. He gulped, tried to speak, but couldn't 
think of anything to say. He only held on to his father's hand and gripped 
harder. 

After a while the old man took his hand away. "You be thinkin’ about this 
case tonight, Aaron. Come over to my place for breakfast tomorrow mornin’, 
and I'll hear what you've decided. Bring Martha along too, if you want to." 

"Is it all right with you if I leave her home, Dad? She can be giving the kids 
their breakfast. Besides, I'd kind of like to talk things over by ourselves." 

"Sure, son, you leave Martha home. We've got lots of things to talk over." 

The judge said good night all around and went out the door. Harley Miller 
was having his hands full making the rest of the men leave. They were excited 


and at the same time disappointed at the abrupt conclusion of the evening's 
entertainment. 

"Go on, fellas, go 'long home now. I have to close up the place. You ain't 
supposed to be in here at all after the questioning over. Keep carryin’ on like 
this an' next time I won't let any of you listen in." 

The sheriff took Emmy to her cell and finally the rest of the men left. When 
the sheriff got back, only Aaron Junior remained. The sheriff started to grin 
when he saw him. 

"What y'all want, Aaron?" 

The judge's son grinned back. "Man, this is a big night for me! I'm too het 
up to go home an’ go to bed." 

"You can always wake up your wife." 

"Don't want my wife tonight, Harley. Want somebody else's wife." 

"Ain't no wives around here, Aaron.” 

"Well then, I reckon I'll jest have to take the nearest thing to one. I want that 
little gal, Harley." 

"Dawgone, I had my mind set on her for myself." 

"Shame on you! A church-goin' man too!" 

"Well, you know how it is, Aaron." 

"After all the favors my daddy an’ me's done for you, Harley Miller! I'm 
surprised at you!" 

The sheriff laughed and reached into his pocket. "Okay, Aaron, you can 
have her. But jest don't come 'round sayin’ I never done nothin’ for you. Here's 
the keys. You close up the place when you're finished." 

Aaron Junior locked the door after the sheriff and stood by it listening for 
several moments. Then he put the keys in his pocket and pulled down the 
blinds over all the windows. 

Then he moved toward Emmy's cell. 


CHAPTER 13 
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Bat worked every day in the drugstore during the month which preceded his 
trial. He received a decent enough salary from John Tompson and found the 
job quite pleasant; there wasn't a great deal to do, and what there was could be 
done slowly and easily. But he found to his disturbance that he was a celebrity 
to the people of the town. Men, and women too, came in constantly to talk to 
him, to be near him, or, as was often the case, simply to look at him. Bat 
would have enjoyed showing his displeasure at this sort of attention, but he 
was afraid to. For the next few weeks he could afford no enemies in Spickett. 
On their part the people considered him a rather too self-contained person, but 
remembering his position and the strain he would naturally be under, they 
made allowances. They were sure that once the trial was over he would be a 
much more likable man. 

John Tompson found him a room in a boardinghouse, and Bat saw a great 
deal of the bald-headed druggist and his sister. With Grace, it was a guarded, 
overtense relationship; he could never be natural, he always had to act a part. 
She expected him to be weak, heartbroken, and unsure of himself, 
unmasculine, and he did his best to play up to her. He knew that if the 
Tompson family deserted him he would be in a very bad way, for John 
Tompson was almost as influential in the community as Judge Smith. In a 
sense it should not have been too difficult for Bat to act the part which Grace 
had fixed for him. Undoubtedly he was in a bad spot, and never in his life had 
he been less sure of himself. His natural impulse, however, was to hide this 
feeling, to snap out at people, to make them think he wanted no part of their 
help. But natural impulses were luxuries which he could not afford now, and 
he had to stifle every one of them. Otherwise he didn't mind Grace at all. She 
was personable, not unattractive, and her manner toward him was soothing, 
and in its way quite flattering. She liked him and she showed it. Furthermore, 
her liking had nothing to do with his present notoriety as a sort of combination 
fighter-killer, and Bat was grateful to her for this. 

With John Tompson it was different. Bat was completely at ease with John, 
had even developed an affection for him. Perhaps this was because the two 


men had a personal trait in common. Neither of them, on first impression, was 
likable. Tompson was so sure of himself, so positive in his opinions, so 
irritable when crossed or disagreed with, that many people found it difficult to 
get along with him. But he was a sincere person, more honest than most, a 


devoted and unselfish family man, and — what made it doubly hard for 
people to like him — in spite of his bullheadedness, he nearly always was 
right. 


Tompson observed Bat for two weeks. He took special pains to draw him 
out in conversation and to learn his views on various matters. However, Bat 
was taking just as many pains to be noncommittal, and the conversations 
invariably ended with Tompson delivering a monologue on this subject or that 
while Bat appeared to agree with everything that was said. It didn't take John 
Tompson long to decide that Bat was an intelligent, level-headed fellow who 
had sound ideas on practically any subject. 

Bat felt this observation, of course, but decided it was only a manifestation 
of Tompson's curiosity. About a week before the trial, however, he learned in 
very certain terms that there had been a definite purpose behind it. The two 
men were standing in the rear of the drugstore behind one of the counters. It 
was a quiet hour in the afternoon, and there were no customers in the store. 
Grace Tompson was in the front of the store out of hearing range. 

"Tell me,” John asked Bat, "what do you think of Grace?" 

Bat was taken aback. "Why, I don't know... She's a good girl... damn good 
girl." 

"I kind of thought you liked her. I've been watchin’ you." 

"Is that right?” said Bat cautiously. 

John scrutinized him for several moments before speaking. "Ain't no sense 
beatin’ around the bush with you. You're a practical fella, even if you are a 
Yankee — ." He stopped and laughed briefly. 

"Guess I am," said Bat. 

"Reckon I might jest as well come out with it," said John. "My sister Grace 
needs a husband. For that matter, ain't a woman alive don't need one, but I 
think Grace does worse'n most. She ain't had anybody she could rightly fuss 
over since she broke off with her first husband, and Grace is a girl that needs 
to fuss." He stopped a moment. "You see what I'm drivin’ at, don't you?" 

"I don't know." Bat was being very careful. 

John chuckled briefly. "You see all right. Now, look here. I know how you 
feel. I was a single man myself once. I know you hate to be tyin' yourself 
down; I did too when I was your age. But you jest hear me out before you 
make up your mind. Will you do that for me?" 

"Sure... why not?" 

"I know Grace ain't no chicken any more. She's thirty-five years old and 
she's jest about set in her ways. She ain't no ball of fire, that's for sure. But to 
my way of thinkin’, that's all to the good. A man don't want no wild-assed 
young gal when he's lookin’ for a wife. You had a little experience along those 


lines yourself, and look what it got you. Y'all don't mind me bringin’ that up, 
do you?" 

"No," said Bat bravely. 

"Well, like I was sayin’, Grace ain't never goin’ to drive nobody out of his 
head, but she's a good solid woman. Easy to get along with. She don't ask for 
a lot of things, she ain't wasteful with her money, and she's pretty well fixed. 
Pretty well fixed." 

"Is that right?" Bat wasn't sure whether he was supposed to sound interested 
in this last piece of information. 

"My daddy divided up everything between us when he died, and Grace has 
still got what he left her. She owns half of this here drugstore and half of this 
here building. She's also got a little farm of her own ten miles out of town. 
Got some good people workin’ it for her, an' she gits herself a nice little 
income." 

There was another silence, and Bat found himself doing some hard 
thinking. 

"She's livin' with me an’ my wife now, and we like havin' her fine; but still, 
that ain't no kind of a life for a girl, livin’ in somebody else's home. We're 
hopin' to see her git married again, ain't no use tryin’ to fool you about that. I 
been watchin’ you for a good while now, an’ I think you'd make her a good 
husband." He stopped, then amended hastily, "That don't mean she wouldn't 
make you a good wife either, ‘cause she would." 

"I'm going to ask you a question," said Bat. "How come me, and not 
somebody from around here?" 

"I figured you'd ask that. Reckon I might as well give you a straight answer 
too. Likely as not you'd find out for yourself anyhow. Well, this here's a little 
town; ain't no more towns for miles around. Everybody pretty well knows 
everybody else, an' the truth of the matter is, if anybody around here was goin’ 
to marry Grace, they'd of done it already. You see, people know about her 
bein' married before, an' while it ain't no disgrace, bein’ divorced, like it used 
to be, still it ain't no help when you're lookin’ for a husband. On top of that the 
whole town knows that Grace's husband walked out on her, so they figure it 
was her fault. They figure she couldn't hold him. I reckon they think she 
couldn't satisfy a man. See, I'm not holdin' anything back from you." 

"T see," said Bat. 

"That about her not bein’ able to satisfy a man, that's jest stuff, that's all it is. 
My sister's as good a woman as anybody in town. I'd hate to see a sister of 
mine wasn't. But you cain't tell that to these people. They done made up their 
minds and that's all there is to it. And on top of everything else, there ain't 
hardly anybody left in town Grace's age that ain't married already." 

Bat laughed. "I'm better than nothing, is that it?" 

John Tompson took him seriously. "Oh no. I wouldn't let Grace marry jest 
anybody. I'm right particular about her. Hell, I'd have to git along with the 
fella. We'd be workin’ together every day here in the drugstore." 


Bat was thinking to himself. If he had wanted to get married, the 
proposition would not have sounded bad at all, and he supposed Grace would 
make him as good a wife as anyone else. But right now he didn't care for the 
idea of settling down to one woman in a town like Spickett. Still less, 
however, did he like the idea of letting her brother know how he felt. He 
decided to stall for a while, to change the subject. 

"I can't hardly be making any plans now. I'll be spending the next year or so 
in jail... if I'm lucky. The judge says he can't get me clear off. He says if— " 

"I know all about that,” said John irritably. "I know what's happenin’ in my 
own town. I don't think it makes any difference either. Ain't no disgrace goin’ 
to jail for what you did. And Grace'll keep. She ain't goin’ to run off nowhere 
while you're gone." 

"You don't mind seein' your sister get married to a killer?" Bat grinned as 
he said this, but he watched closely to see how it would affect Tompson. 

"Does it bother you?” asked Tompson. 

"No." 

"Then it doesn't bother me either." 

They stood looking at each other for a few moments, then Tompson broke 
the silence. "Best not let on to her what I've been talkin’ about. She wouldn't 
rightly take to the notion of me tryin’ to git her a husband." 

"I won't say anything." 

"On the other hand, if I stay all the way out of it, she's liable never to git 
married, or else marry some no-account fella that I wouldn't have around the 
drugstore. Wait a minute — here she comes now. You think over what I've 
been sayin’. Ain't no hurry about it." 

Grace came over to them. She was dressing more elaborately lately, and Bat 
noticed that her hair seemed a little longer and better combed. 

"What're y'all doin'?" she asked them. "Whisperin' around here like you was 
plannin' some kind of mischief..." 

"Jest talkin’, Grace, jest talkin'." 

"Well, I'm gettin’ lonesome. Why doesn't somebody talk to me?" 

"Talk to the little lady, Bat. I'm goin' down the street for a few minutes." 
John walked around the counter and headed for the front door. Grace leaned 
towards Bat, whispering confidentially, "How's everything goin’, Bat?" 

Bat put on the worried look she liked so much. "Oh, about as good as you 
could expect, I guess." 

She nodded, pleased. "You cain't hope to get over a thing like that in this 
little time." 

Bat shook his head and put a far-away look in his eye. "You'll be all right," 
she said. "Jest have a little patience. You'll be up an’ about, laughin’ an’ 
dancin’ before you know it." 

Bat had to grin at that, but he kept it rueful. "I'm not much of a dancer.” 

She put a hand on his arm. "You're doin' wonderful. It ain't easy, gittin' over 
a woman like that. Sometimes it seems the worse they are, the harder it is to 


forget them." 

"I'm doing my best." 

"We're all rootin' for you, Bat. Everybody likes you around here." 

"I like everybody," said Bat awkwardly. 

"It all takes time, but you'll get over it." 

A girl came into the drugstore from the street entrance, a strikingly 
beautiful girl wearing a powder-blue dress and a matching short cape. She 
stopped inside the doorway and looked around, searching for someone. Bat 
grew suddenly tense, and he swept around the counter and past Grace as if he 
had forgotten that she was standing there. 

"I came to see you," said the Fish Girl. "I came to see if I could help you." 

"No," said Bat, "it's okay. Things are looking pretty good." 

"I thought maybe you would have run away. We all thought that. Nobody 
knew where you were that night... and then we moved on the next morning." 

"No, I stayed right here." 

"Emmy told us. She came back to the carnival the next day for her clothes. 
She said the people around here were looking out for you." 

"She's with the carnival again?" 

"No, she's gone to Alaska. That's where she said she was going anyhow." 

"Alaska!" 

"She wanted to get away from the South. She said Alaska wasn't as far 
north as she wanted to go, but it was a starter." 

Bat laughed, and suddenly was relaxed and utterly happy. "Come on over 
here," he said. "Let's sit down." 

They went to one of the tables and each took a wicker chair and sat down. 
Grace, popeyed with interest, watched from the counter in the rear of the 
store. 

For no special reason they were both laughing, gentle, contented laughter. 
"You never did care anything about her, did you?" said the Fish Girl. 

"No, not a bit." 

They laughed some more, and then she began to give him the latest news 
from the carnival. Everything was the same. They had a new wrestler, but he 
wasn't any good. The Fish Boy thought she was on her way home to see her 
brother, who was supposed to be sick... Bat sat there watching her animated 
little face. She still wore her hair piled on top of her head and he couldn't help 
comparing her delicate features to Grace's prominent, heavy ones. Once the 
cape slipped backwards off her shoulder and for a moment one bare arm was 
visible, until she readjusted herself. Grace Tompson audibly sucked in her 
breath, shocked and appalled. 

Bat was suddenly very angry at Grace. "What's the matter?" he said loudly 
to her. "You got a cold?" 

"No... Oh, no!" Grace wheeled about and made for the back room of the 
drugstore. 

"Who's that?" said the Fish Girl. 


"Boss's sister." 

"Oh. Well, what I came for was to see if you didn't need me for anything. 
Maybe I could testify or something at the trial. I'd say anything you wanted 
me to." 

"Thanks, but I don't think it's necessary. It's a funny deal..." He explained 
what he knew of the situation to her. 

"You won't be needing me then?" 

"It doesn't look like it." 

"I hope it won't be too hard on you in jail." 

"Thanks... I guess it won't." The conversation was getting difficult again. 

The Fish Girl looked at a clock on the wall. "Well, maybe I better be on my 
way again." 

"Now?" 

"The bus goes right back. It waits a half hour and then it goes right back. 
Otherwise I'd have to stay all night.” 

Bat looked at her, remembering everything, remembering that she was the 
real reason for his being in his present situation. He forced himself to keep 
quiet. She got to her feet at last. "I guess I'll go now." She looked unhappy. 

"TIl take you to the bus stop." 

"Never mind. It's right down the street." 

"I hate to see you go." 

"I hate to go." She stood at the door, making no move to open it. 

"Good-by," he said. 

She turned toward the door. He put out a hand, and she looked at it, not 
knowing what he wanted. Finally she realized and hesitantly put out her own 
hand and clasped his. Her hand was warm and soft, and Bat didn't want to let 
it go, but he did finally, and she left. 


CHAPTER 14 
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In some ways the first few weeks of prison life were a relief to Bat. He didn't 
have to play-act any longer; he could relax and be what he was. The month 
before the trial had been a greater strain than he had realized while he was 
living it. The constant necessity to pretend, to pose, and especially to make a 
show of liking people, had been repugnant. Men and women had expected 
things from him that were entirely foreign to his nature, and to save his own 
skin he had had to live up to those expectations. All he had, going into that 
trial, was the good will of the citizens of Spickett and the certain knowledge 
that once that good will was lost, he too would be lost. 

Now it was over; he had kept them on his side and at last he was safely 
away from them. Here in prison no one expected anything from him, and he 
didn't have to put on a show for anybody. If he wanted to rebuff one of his 
fellow prisoners, he could do so. If he wanted to ignore one, he could do so. If 
he worked it right — and, with one exception, he made sure that he worked it 
right — he could even ignore the guards. 

The best part of all, though, was the rebuffing, the freedom to keep people 
at a distance. 

There had been a certain amount of worry, which he was now glad to have 
behind him, about the trial itself. In spite of the assurances of Judge Smith and 
his son, Bat had not been at all convinced that he would get off so easily. But 
the judge had known what he was talking about. He had said a year and a year 
it had been. It was all accomplished so cleanly and easily that Bat, looking 
back, wondered now why he had bothered to worry at all. Aaron Junior and 
the judge had handled the case flawlessly and with such a practiced and 
concealed competence that there was scarcely a mention of the matter in the 
Texas newspapers and none at all in the North. 

The jury, composed of the most unbiased and disinterested citizens of 
Spickett, had returned a verdict after being out only ten minutes, and John 
Tompson was widely praised for his effectiveness as foreman. 

Now safely in jail, Bat Fidler, who had worried so much about the trial and 
about antagonizing people and about the eventual prison term itself, had no 


further need to worry at all. He could and did relax. It was no fun being 
penned up, it was no fun being at the casual mercy of the guards. But buoyed 
up by the knowledge of his imminent release, he settled down and took what 
was coming to him. 

His cell was on the third tier of a five-tier dormitory. It was a tiny, 
immaculate place, ten feet wide, twelve feet long, which he shared with three 
other prisoners. Their beds, two on each side, one atop the other, were folded 
upwards against the walls except at night when they were in use. There were 
two wooden chairs which had to be fastened onto the under-portion of the two 
lower beds during the daytime. There was a washbow] in the rear and a toilet, 
both facing into the aisle between the bed rows. In the rear corners were steel 
compartments for whatever extra clothes and personal possessions the men 
were permitted, and neat rows of hooks fastened into the walls for other 
clothes. The walls, ceiling, and floor were made of concrete, the front and 
door of iron bars. 

It was less difficult for Bat to accustom himself to this cell than might be 
expected. Certainly it wasn't as crowded as it had looked at first; nothing 
could have been, for that matter. The men were in the cell only a few hours of 
the waking part of the day, and they quickly learned to keep out of each 
other's way. After supper, when they were returned to their cells for the first 
time since early morning, they would sit quietly and talk until it was time to 
listen to the radio. The loud-speaker system broadcast an hour each night, 
from seven to eight, music programs only. Then they would talk some more 
or occasionally write a letter or read a book or an old magazine until ten, 
when they had to go to bed. 

Usually the men in the two top bunks would turn their beds down right after 
supper and sit or lie on them. The lower two men would either sit on the 
chairs or lie on their own beds. It wasn't possible to use the chairs if the lower 
beds were not against the walls, but the chairs were uncomfortable anyway, so 
the men didn't much care. 

There were many minor irritations to which Bat had to accustom himself: 
the closeness and the inevitable bumping and crowding; the single washbasin 
which brought about even more crowding; the enforced neatness, for during 
the day everything had to be crammed out of sight, either under the clothes 
hanging from the hooks — larger clothes on top as cover-ups — or else 
shoved into one of the lockers. There were several varying and bad smells too, 
inevitable in the crowding together of men who were permitted only three 
baths a week. The open toilet didn't help this condition either, nor did the poor 
ventilation system. But the most disquieting feature of prison life for Bat was 
the unchanging atmosphere of tenseness which he had felt from the first and 
was never wholly able to lose consciousness of. At night, when there was no 
work to be done and nothing to take the men's minds from their own 
problems, it was almost overpowering. 

There were compensations, however, that made some parts of the life 


livable and even enjoyable. For one thing, there was privacy. Close as the men 
were physically, or perhaps because of it, they had no problem at all in getting 
away from each other. Bat had only to lie on his cot, turn his face to the wall, 
and he was alone. His cellmates respected his need for privacy, having it in 
varying degrees themselves. There was good conversation too, if not taken too 
much at one time, full of women and drinking and food, the most wonderful 
food, the most wonderful women. Bat talked sometimes about his boxing and 
wrestling experiences. He found this gave him a certain prestige and that the 
men enjoyed listening to him. But his greatest compensation by far was the 
knowledge of his sentence, the fact that it was shorter than that of any of his 
cellmates, for this gave him a feeling of being better off than the rest, even of 
actual prosperity. 

Along with women and food, the chief topic for conversation was Edwards. 

Edwards was the placid, mild-spoken guard who had charge of the group of 
prisoners to which Bat and his three cellmates had been assigned. The group 
was one of several working in the huge prison kitchen, washing dishes, 
scrubbing floors, and generally assisting the cooks in keeping the place clean. 
Edwards was a man of medium height and weight who somehow seemed 
smaller than he was. He had a sleepy, gently lined face, and a shock of brown, 
little-boy hair, cut short, which tended to fall over his forehead. He was thirty- 
five years old and had been a prison guard for fifteen years. It was the only job 
he had ever held; he had never looked for another. 

The type of tyranny which Edwards practiced was particularly effective 
because it was so unexpected. He had such an unruffled manner, such a 
conciliatory way of giving an order. He was a slow-thinking man, and in the 
long run not a difficult one to please. He never bullied whole sections of 
prisoners, he had neither the desire nor the energy to cause mass suffering. He 
much preferred picking out a small group of men, three or four, no more, and 
concentrating on them. Not being imaginative, he didn't care to spread out or 
vary his group. He preferred to play it conservatively, to stick to the same 
people. It was simpler that way and much more effective. 

Bat Fidler had been unlucky enough to fall into the group which Edwards 
had recently been singling out for his special attentions. This had begun 
several days before Bat's arrival in the prison, when Edwards, returning to his 
post after a vacation, had found his former "pets" transferred to another job 
outside his jurisdiction. The guard had cast around for several days looking 
for likely substitutions. Finally he had lighted upon the man whose bed and 
cell Bat was now occupying and had assigned this prisoner the job of cleaning 
the grease pit, by all odds the most unpleasant task in the kitchen. The grease 
pit was a hole in the floor at the rear of the kitchen, ten or twelve feet in depth 
and covered by a wooden top. This pit caught the heavy waste from the sinks 
and prevented it from clogging the drainage pipes. Every month it had to be 
cleansed of its inch-thick, nearly solid rim of grease-hardened waste. It was all 
kitchen waste, but it had been aged in the pit, and the stench was just short of 


unbearable. 

On this particular day Edwards had, in an experimental mood, kept his man 
working over the grease pit far longer than necessary, with the result that the 
prisoner had lost control of himself, seized Edwards, and, but for the 
interference of several other guards, would have thrown him bodily into the 
pit. For this the prisoner had been sent to solitary confinement and then 
transferred to another part of the institution. But Edwards did not forget. 
Unable to take personal revenge upon the man who had assaulted him, the 
mild-mannered guard turned his attentions upon the closest friends of the 
man. These were the three former cellmates of the unfortunate prisoner, and 
ever since, Edwards had made life as miserable as possible for them. As a 
matter of course he had assigned them to the two sinks where the cooking and 
baking pots and pans were cleaned, the worst daily job in the kitchen. 
Previously this task had been passed around, for it was the most grueling of 
any and took by far the longest time, often completely eating up the 
midmorning and midafternoon rest periods. Since there had until now been 
only three men in the cell, Edwards had alternated other prisoners in the 
fourth spot on the sinks, but with Bat's arrival this system of substitution was 
abruptly halted. 

Bat didn't have long to wait for his first unpleasant experience with 
Edwards. On the day after his arrival in the new cell he was awakened and 
marched with his cellmates and some forty other prisoners to the dining hall. 
It was well before dawn and the morning was cold and lonely. Bat was sleepy, 
grouchy, realizing for the first time that he was in for an unpleasant year. 

"We get up this time every morning?" he asked the man walking next to 
him, whispering so the guard wouldn't hear. 

"Naw. Sundays we got it good. Sundays they let us sleep till four-thirty." 

"I don't see anybody else up and around except us." 

"You won't either. The rest of the guys sleep for another hour yet. We're the 
first ones up every day." 

"How come us all the time?" 

"We're lucky." 

The kitchen was a big, overlighted room with sinks and stoves and work 
tables, long and heavy, whose bareness made the room itself seem bare and 
overlarge. One side was open save for a cafeteria counter which looked out on 
the huge dining room. In the rear corner of the kitchen was a built-out icebox, 
itself as big as a small room, with the cold-air machinery gleaming beside it. 
Opposite the icebox was a storeroom and next to the storeroom there were 
two large bins, one for potatoes, the other for onions. 

There was little work for Bat and his three cellmates to do until the main 
body of prisoners began to file in for their breakfast. After their own meal the 
four prisoners took their places at the sinks and went to work. There were 
several of these sinks about the kitchen, but only two, the largest two, of 
course, were used for washing the pots and pans. One side of each sink was 


filled with hot, soapy water, the other side with hot, clear water. After a few 
moments the work began to pile in, the eggs, cereal, and especially the bacon 
staining and clogging the pans, which had to be scraped with special 
implements, washed thoroughly, rubbed with steel wool, then washed again. It 
amounted to several hours' constant work, a hot job, the steam from the water 
bringing a steady stream of perspiration to the prisoners, a dirty, muscle- 
deadening, exhausting job. 

At last the breakfast pans were clean and Bat and his cellmates moved out 
into the dining room and sat down at one of the long wooden tables with the 
other prisoners. This was the rest period and Bat needed it. He felt dead and 
sore, utterly without energy or will to finish the day. 

There was a soft touch upon his shoulder and he turned to see Edwards 
looking down upon him with an expression of benign sympathy. "You come 
along with me," he said. His voice had a whispering, confidential quality 
about it. 

Bat got stiffly to his feet and followed the guard into the kitchen. They went 
to the icebox and Edwards opened the door and stepped in; Bat followed. A 
cooling blast of air hit them. "Feels good, doesn't it?" said the guard. Bat 
nodded. 

The room was about eight feet wide, twelve feet long. The sides were lined 
with shelves and these held butter, milk, and platters of meat. On the end 
opposite the door was an unshielded, propellerlike fan, two feet high, built 
into the middle of the wall. This was a part of the cold-air mechanism. 

"Better get some more platters, about eight of 'em," said the guard. 

Bat brought the platters. Edwards transferred the meat from the old platters 
into the new ones. The old ones were lined with the frozen juices from the 
meat, but aside from that looked quite clean. 

"You wash out these here platters," said Edwards. 

Bat couldn't see any point to the operation. "How come? The grease'l1 
form right over again." 

Edwards smiled softly. "You don't ask questions. With me you never ask 
questions." He motioned for Bat to take the discarded metal trays and they 
withdrew from the icebox. 

"Bring over ten more clean pans,” said Edwards. "Over here to the stove." 

Bat brought the platters. Edward lifted a pot full of bacon grease from the 
stove. He poured a little of the grease into each clean steel pan, and the two 
men watched silently as the grease spread hotly over the bottoms, cooled, and 
began to cake. 

"Now you can wash these pans too," said Edwards. 

Wordlessly Bat carried them to the sink and began to draw more water. 
Edwards stood watching for a few minutes. Then he bent and touched Bat on 
the shoulder. "Question-asker," he said and then moved away. Over his 
shoulder he spoke again. "You can get your friends to help, if you want to." 

Bat watched without comment as the guard passed into the dining room. 


Then he turned back to the sink. He did the platters himself. When he had 
finished, it was time for lunch, so he didn't bother to let the water run out of 
the sinks. 
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Three months passed and Bat fell into the routine of prison life. Although 
Edwards continued to make his working periods extremely uncomfortable, 
Bat was almost happy during his off hours with his cellmates. The four men 
were good friends able to get along together wholly without friction. For this 
they had Edwards to thank, since his unfair treatment had unified them. The 
men in the other cells were constantly getting on one another's nerves, 
bickering at each other, but in Bat's cell there was none of this. Edwards took 
up all their spleen. Where the guard was concerned the four prisoners stood 
together to a man, and Edwards so dominated their lives that the thought of 
him, the single emotion of hatred toward this one man, was all that each of 
them needed to give his life as a prisoner a meaning. 

So at last Bat Fidler found himself a recognized part of a group, having 
friends, fitting in, doing all the things that people who "belonged" always did. 
In Spickett, while he had felt himself liked and had enjoyed a definite place in 
the community, there had been, nevertheless, an artificial flavor about it. He 
had been forced to pose as something he wasn't. Here he was known and 
known thoroughly, taken at his face value. Here in jail he fitted in like an 
honest man. 

In view of all this, it was therefore doubly disconcerting that he was not 
completely happy. And his lack of happiness was not due to his being in 
prison or to his being bullied by the guard while he was powerless to defend 
himself. His unhappi-ness stemmed unwaveringly from his preoccupation 
with memories of the Fish Girl. 

As always, this preoccupation worried him. He couldn't understand it; he 
could see no point in it, no use for it. Here he was, surrounded by normal 
people, liked by and liking them... and still his thoughts turned away from 
them. It made no sense at all. When he had first become friendly with the Fish 
Girl, it had been because he had wanted companionship, and at the time she 
had been best qualified to give it to him. But now, when he had real 
companionship from real people, he could neither appreciate nor enjoy it. So 
once again he began to worry. Once again he began to wonder if there were 
not something basically wrong with him. 
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After the third month he was allowed a visitor. Grace Tompson had been 
writing to him and had informed him that she would come to the prison at the 
first opportunity. Her initial visit was a happy one, and after that she came to 
see Bat twice a month, which was as often as she was allowed. She enjoyed 
the visits very much, for during them she saw Bat exactly as she wanted him. 
He was imprisoned and therefore helpless, forlorn as anyone in prison clothes 
looks forlorn. Sitting on his little stool, hunched over so that he could see her 
through the low compartment — they sat on opposite sides of a wall with a 
sliding panel pushed aside, and between them a wire screen, so they couldn't 
touch one another — sitting thus, he was the antithesis of that self-confident, 
strong-willed masculinity which she so disliked in a man. Also, she had the 
pleasant knowledge that she was the only visitor he ever had and that he must 
therefore be constantly looking forward to her visits. 

Bat was flattered and appreciative of Grace's loyalty. It was good to have 
her visits to look forward to, and he knew he was very lucky to have such a 
conscientious friend. Still, pleasant though they undoubtedly were, the visits 
did not stir him. Grace herself did not stir him. And this simply added to his 
worries and doubts about himself. Apparently it was another variation of the 
same old situation — another normal person liking him, accepting him just as 
his cellmates liked and accepted him, and still, even as he saw himself fitting 
in with normal people, he could feel his thoughts and desires miles, perhaps 
worlds, away, in the frowsy, little freakshow of a third-rate carnival. 


CHAPTER 15 
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In the seventh month prison began to catch up with him, and the change came. 
He turned resentful, discontented; the fellowship of his cellmates no longer 
compensated for the unpleasantness of his life. There were other factors too: 
he was drawing toward the end of his sentence and naturally apprehensive that 
something might happen to prolong it; also he had begun to take notice of the 
little things and to allow himself to be bothered by them — the food, the 
hours, the cramped quarters; and of course there was the memory of the Fish 
Girl, which bothered him constantly. Mostly, however, it was Edwards. The 
guard had come to personify all the things that Bat so disliked about prison 
life, and each day it became more apparent that a clash between the two was 
inevitable. When it did at last come, this clash marked the final stage of the 
change in Bat Fidler's life in prison. 

Edwards was getting very bad. There had been no letup at all in the past 
months on Bat and his three cellmates. They had been kept at the same sinks, 
cleaning the same pots and pans, and it was, of course, they who did the 
greatest part of the extra scrubbing and mopping that came up during the day. 
Bat in particular had been singled out, partly because he was the direct 
replacement of the man who had laid hands upon the guard, partly because he 
was more rebellious and resentful than the others. Bat was always busy. When 
he wasn't cleaning the pots and pans, he was on his hands and knees scrubbing 
the already spotless kitchen floor. He had only enough rest during the day to 
know what rest was and therefore to appreciate what he was missing. 

On the day that the final stage of the change occurred, Bat had had an 
especially bad time on the pots and pans. Just as he was at last finishing the 
implements from the noon meal, he felt the familiar touch on his shoulder. 

He straightened up and followed Edwards into the icebox. The guard 
pointed to the wooden floor boards. "I want you to take those out and give 'em 
a good scrubbing." 

Bat looked at the floor boards. They were soft and splintery with moisture 
soaked in from their daily scrubbings, and absolutely clean. Bat turned to 
Edwards, standing almost face to face with him in the cramped quarters. 


"Damn it to hell!" he said. 

"What was that? What was that?" 

"How clean do these things have to be?" Bat could get away with more than 
the other men could. For one thing he knew that Edwards was a coward; for 
another, he had nothing to lose. Edwards would give him the dirty job 
whether he was respectful or not. Up to now, however, Bat had never gone so 
far as to curse the guard. 

"You don't wanta be cussing at me," said Edwards. 

"You going to get out of the way? I can't move these things with you 
standing on them." 

"I could report you for that kind of talk. I could get you a week of solitary, 
if I wanted to." 

"I wish to hell you would. Then maybe I'd get another job when I got out." 

Edwards smiled. "I wouldn't want that to happen. I like having you work for 
me.” 

Edwards moved off and Bat carried the floor boards out of the icebox. He 
took them outside behind the kitchen, scrubbed them, and then returned and 
laid them carefully on the floor of the icebox again. Edwards had come up and 
stood watching the latter part of this operation. When Bat had finished, the 
guard began clicking his tongue and shaking his head sadly. "I forgot to tell 
you," he said. "You've gotta do the floor underneath too." 

Bat didn't say a word. He picked the floor boards up again and carried them 
outside the icebox. 

"Better get yourself a new bucket of water," said Edwards. 

Bat brought the water. Edwards put a hand in it, withdrew it quickly. 
"That's too hot. Get a colder bucket of water." 

Bat drew another bucket of water and returned. He got down on the floor of 
the icebox and began to scrub. Edwards watched in the doorway for a few 
moments, then turned away and walked out, shutting the door after him. Bat 
got up and opened it. Edwards came back. 

"How come you opened the door?" 

"It's cold in here. It's too cold to work when the door's shut." 

"Don't be so soft. A little cold air isn't going to hurt you. Besides, if it ain't 
cold enough in here, the meat'll spoil." 

Edwards left again, closing the door behind him. Bat got down on the floor 
and started to work. It was really very cold. The water, not warm when he had 
begun, soon became almost icy, and his hands suffered. The fan in the wall at 
the rear sprayed out cold air, catching him head on when he faced it and on 
the shoulders and the back of the neck when he turned away from it. 

He finished finally and Edwards came in to inspect his work, leaving the 
door open. He bent down and examined the floor minutely. "Oh, oh," he said, 
straightening up, "I see a grease spot. You know how I hate grease." He bent 
down to look at the spot again. 

Very quietly Bat closed the door behind him. He moved slowly two or three 


paces until he was directly in back of the guard. Edwards heard him and stood 
up, started to say something. Bat grabbed him by the collar, lifted him a few 
inches off the floor, and shoved him against the rear wall next to the fan. 
Edward's feet just missed the floor and one hand struggled futilely at Bat's 
chest; the other hand was braced against the wall, holding his body from the 
blades of the fan. Bat slapped him gently across the face several times, first 
with the palm of his hand, then with the back. Then he relaxed his hold 
somewhat and the guard was standing on his feet again, still held against the 
wall, however, and perilously near the moving fan. 

"You're rough on me," said Bat. "How come you're so rough on me?" 

Edwards began the glimmer of a bluster. "What... who... what do you think 
you're doing?" 

"Don't squirm so much. You might hurt your little hand." Bat had caught 
Edward's hand and was forcing it toward the blades of the fan. Edwards was 
weak with the suddenness and fright of the thing. He hardly struggled. 

"You still haven't answered," said Bat. "Why do you make things so hard 
for me?" He forced Edward's hand a little nearer to the fan. The guard had his 
fist balled up and Bat was holding it so that the knuckles were very close to 
the whirling edges of the steel blades. 

"You ought to know better," said Bat. "You ought to think things out. Didn't 
anybody ever tell you why I'm in this place?" The hand was closer to the fan. 
Edwards could feel the vibrations. "You shouldn't play around with guys like 
me, guys that kill other guys. You're liable to get killed yourself." 

Edwards was paralyzed with fright. He watched, fascinated, as his hand was 
pushed ever closer to the fan. At last one of the blades caught his knuckles, 
ripped off a tiny piece of flesh. The blood spurted out and Edwards was 
struggling frantically. 

Bat was too strong. The guard relaxed and would have fallen if Bat had not 
been holding him. 

"I want to be friends with you," said Bat. "I'm getting out of here in a 
couple of months. I don't want to have any enemies. When the warden comes 
around asking should I get my time off for good behavior, I want all you 
guards to tell him I should. See, I want to get out of here clean. I don't want 
any hitches." 

Edwards shook his hand weakly. "No hitches." 

"Are you sure?" 

"TIl treat you good. Honest to God, I'll treat you good!" 

"I kind of expect you to from now on." 

"T'll give you a new job. I'll give you guys new jobs. You want to be on the 
food line? You want to wait on the guard's tables?" 

"The food line's all right." 

Bat released him and stepped back. "Now, I'm almost ready to let you go... 
Wait a minute! I said... almost." 

Edwards stopped short and waited. "You won't forget any of these promises 


you've been making?" said Bat. 

"No, no." Edwards shook his head vigorously. 

"Because if you do," continued Bat, "you'll regret it. One way or another, 
I'll get you for it." 

"You got nothing to worry about," said Edwards. 

Bat was smiling, relaxed now. "One more thing. There's a grease spot on 
the floor." He stopped, watching the guard closely. "You know how I hate 
grease." 

Edwards stood still a moment, sucking his bleeding knuckle. Bat stepped 
toward him. Edwards said, "Okay, okay," and bent down and rubbed the spot 
with a rag. 

Bat decided not to push the thing any further. "All right." He took Edwards 
by the arm and pressed hard. "We got an agreement. You can go now." 

Edwards went out, rubbing his arm. Bat waited for a few moments and then 
followed him through the door. 

Things became much easier for Bat in the kitchen for the next two months, 
but at the same time his life with his cellmates was considerably complicated. 
Edwards kept his word in most of the things he had promised. He took Bat off 
the pots and pans and put him on the food line, and he stopped giving him 
extra jobs. But he did nothing of the sort for Bat's cellmates. He left them on 
the same jobs, although he did wait a week before again assigning them the 
extra scrubbing and mopping. Once he had made sure that Bat was not going 
to complain about this treatment of his cellmates, Edwards fell back into his 
old habits of discrimination against them. Had the men taken a different 
attitude, Bat would have interceded in their behalf, but from its beginning his 
own good fortune had alienated them. They had it out with him the first night 
after he had been shifted to his new job. 

"You got yourself a nice cushy deal, didn't you?" 

"What did you have to do for it?" 

"Come on, sell-out, talk!" 

Bat was taken by surprise. He had intended to tell his friends all about what 
had happened and to help them lay plans for getting Edwards alone and giving 
him the same sort of treatment. After a moment of shocked silence at their 
attitude, he spoke up. "Take it easy, will you? I've already got him to promise 
to let you guys off. All you have to do is put on a little pressure." 

"Sure, sure you did." 

"We noticed that. That's why he let us off the same time he did you." 

"Well, he promised he would." 

"Since when did you start being such a buddy of his?" 

"If you'll all shut up for a minute, maybe I could tell you." Bat told them all 
that had transpired between himself and Edwards in the icebox. They hooted 
and laughed. 

"What a story!" 

"Tell us some more, will you?" 


"Who wants to get out of jail with this guy around? He's better than a 
moving picture show.” 

"Go on. Don't stop now. This is just getting good. We want to hear about 
how you told the warden off." 

"Yeah, and the governor too. I bet he gave the governor hell." 

"It's the truth," said Bat stubbornly. "If you don't want to believe it, the hell 
with you!" 

"You sold out, that's what you did." 

"He's probably stooling on the rest of us." 

"Sure he is. What else?" 

"That Edwards don't hand out favors for nothing." 

Bat said, "He didn't give me anything. I told you what I did to him. Why the 
hell don't you pay some attention instead of shooting off your mouths?" 

"Listen to him, he's getting mad. How do you like that? He's getting mad!" 

"Ain't he brave, though, getting mad at us? If I was thirty pounds heavier 
than any guy in this cell and a pro boxer and wrestler to boot, maybe I'd get 
mad too." 

"Yeah, and had the guards and the warden and the governor all on my side." 

"The hell with all of you," said Bat. "You can get along by yourselves. I'm 
not going to help you any." He lay down and rolled over, his back to them. 

From that time, the rest of the men were lost to Bat. He fitted in no longer, 
was a part of them no longer. 

The change in the attitude of his cellmates did accomplish one thing for Bat 
Fidler's peace of mind: it allowed him to stop mulling over the Fish Girl. It 
was a strange thing to him that while he was getting along with his cellmates, 
he could hardly keep his mind away from her, but as soon as he had split 
away from the men he lived with, as soon as he had become so to speak a 
misfit himself, he ceased wanting to think about her. Instead he found himself 
concentrating on Grace Tompson, or if not actually on Grace, at least on what 
she stood for, which was Spickett. There, he knew, people liked him; he 
wasn't resented, wasn't left out of conversations. In Spickett there was a place 
for him. In Spickett he fitted in. 

His preoccupation with Grace pleased him as much as his former 
engrossment with the Fish Girl had worried him. Grace was normal and she 
represented the kind of normal society to which he wanted to belong. His 
attachment to the Fish Girl had always worried him, and thinking back now, 
he wondered if her freak world and the unnatural prison world in which at first 
he had been somewhat happy were not two of a kind. Convicts and freaks in 
many ways had a lot in common. So Bat welcomed his preoccupation with 
Grace as a last opportunity to find a place for himself in normal society. Just 
how far he would have to go to keep this place open, he was not sure. Grace 
obviously expected something far more than friendship from him. He was not 
overanxious to commit himself with her, and yet, thinking about it coldly, he 
could not understand his attitude. He had never taken the trouble to know the 


girl very thoroughly, and the little he had seen of her while he was still in 
Spickett had neither repelled nor attracted him. Still, she was a personable 
girl, extremely well situated, and... there again was that old apprehension, first 
sounded with Emmy Claus, that here was a normal, nice-looking girl who 
ought to appeal to him and would if he were as normal as she. There were 
telling differences in the situations, however. Grace had a position and 
something aside from herself to give him and Emmy had not, and, more 
important, Grace did not have to face the daily competition provided by the 
presence of the Fish Girl. 

In the ninth month Bat received word that he was to be freed from prison in 
four weeks. He knew then that things must be settled once and for all with 
Grace. He had had tentative plans to return to Spickett, but he didn't see how 
he could do so without first arriving at some understanding with her. Spickett, 
to him, was completely involved with the Tompson family, and without them 
he was unsure of his place. Aside from that, he wanted involvement with the 
Tompsons; he wanted Spickett just as he had known it, and if he had to marry 
Grace to keep it that way, he was prepared to do so. Moreover, since he was 
going to settle down in the town, he supposed that sooner or later he would 
need a woman, and Grace Tompson was about as good as any of the others he 
had seen there. In fact, on each succeeding visit she had appeared more 
desirable to his female-starved eyes. In the end he made up his mind that 
marriage to Grace, though seemingly a necessity, would not, perhaps, be an 
unpleasant one. He resolved to propose to Grace on the last visit she would 
make to him before he would be freed. He knew that she expected it some 
time or other, and he was anxious to get it off his mind. 

They sat before each other on that last visit, the wire screening between 
them as always, and Bat awkwardly led the conversation around to where he 
could go to work. It was not difficult; Grace wasn't a stupid girl. 

"I don't know what I'm going to do when I get out of here," he told her. 

"You mean you're not coming back to Spickett?" 

"Well, I don't know. I'd like to, but so far I haven't got any kind of a job 
lined up there." 

"You've always got a job at the drugstore. You know that, Bat." 

"I liked working at that drugstore. I guess I could catch on to it again." 

"Oh, I'm sure you can." 

Bat steeled himself. It was getting close. "You'll be there, won't you?" 

Her answer was unequivocal. "Yes." 

"I'd kind of hoped... well, we'll both be there... you think maybe you'd like 
to marry me?" 

It was out, the first time Bat had ever said it. It wasn't fun. Grace was saying 
yes at great length, and, after he had caught the gist of her reply, Bat stopped 
listening. He hoped fervently that he had done the right thing. After all, 
though, there wasn't much else he could have done... 

They talked a while longer and Grace made some plans for the wedding. At 


last it was time to go. Bat thought he should say something endearing before 
she left, so he laughed and told her he ought to kiss her, but it would be pretty 
tough because of the wire screening between them. 

Grace frowned slightly. "There'll be time for that later," she said and 
immediately wished she hadn't. 

"Can't even shake hands," said Bat. 

Grace decided the moment called for a bit of feminine cuteness. "We could 
touch fingertips." 

"Hey, what's going on!" A guard jumped to his feet and rushed over to 
Grace. "Don't you know better'n to touch a prisoner! You've been told the 
rules." 

"I declare, Mister! Who do y'all think you're yellin’ at?" 

Another guard crossed over behind Bat and searched him quickly, then led 
him away without giving him any opportunity to say good-by to Grace. 

Grace left the prison and walked angrily down the street, wondering why 
they would let a Yankee like that be a guard in a Southern prison. She was 
sure he was a Yankee; nobody else would have acted so highhandedly toward 
a lady. After a few moments she cooled down and began to remember the 
high points of her visit. It was such a nice proposal, she thought, much more 
proper than her first one had been. Not so full of sex and that kind of thing. 
Grace nodded her head happily and headed for the center of the city where the 
shops were. 

Back in his own cell, Bat was counting the days left before the end of his 
sentence. He was happier than he had ever been. The Fish Girl and the 
carnival seemed thousands of miles away in a dim, degrading past, and before 
him were friendship and a normal society and... something else... oh, yes, 
matriage. 


CHAPTER 16 
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Bat Fidler shook hands with the warden, picked up his brown, paper-wrapped 
parcel of extra clothes, and walked out of the office into the prison waiting 
room. He put the parcel on one of the wooden benches and looked carefully at 
the clock on the wall. Then he picked up the parcel and turned toward the 
other door. Halfway there he stopped frowning. The Tompsons had spent the 
night in a hotel; they were to pick him up at nine o'clock. He went back to 
look at the clock again. He studied it for several moments, put down the 
parcel. He still didn't know what time it was. He looked back at the clock and 
at last it registered on him. Twenty-one minutes yet. 

He walked out the door, down the hall to the prison entrance. A big colored 
man, a trusty, one of the gardeners, was standing in the doorway. Bat came up 
beside him and looked down the walk into the street seventy-five yards away. 
It was very sunny... not many people about... Across the way was a billboard 
on top of a two-story building... aristocratic blonde drinking beer. 

"No foam on that beer," said Bat. 

"Huh?" asked the colored man. 

"Who do they think they're kidding?" Bat demanded. 

The colored man shrugged. 

"I'm getting out today," said Bat. 

"That right?" 

"I'm out already. This morning. Eight-thirty." 

"I'm getting out too. Seventeen years from now." 

"Oh." Embarrassed, Bat turned away and walked back to the waiting room. 

He sat down on the bench, leaned back, stretched, grunted. Such a roomy, 
comfortable bench it was, such an empty, private bench. He almost hoped that 
Grace and John would be late. It was so good to be here inside the prison 
knowing that any time he wished he was free to leave. 

There was a candy machine standing against the wall opposite him. Bat 
looked at it for some time before he realized that he could use it if he wished. 
As a prisoner he had had to make a ration of two candy bars last a whole 
week. Now he could have all he wanted. He stood up, reached into his 


pockets, and brought up his small change; there were four nickels. He put two 
of them into the machine, then held up, frowning — why put out money for 
this lousy jail? Then he remembered hearing that the profits went for 
Christmas treats for the prisoners, and in a rush of loyalty shoved in the other 
two nickels. He had four candy bars now, each a different kind, and he held 
them in his hands, looking fondly down at them, feeling very rich. Stifling a 
ridiculous impulse to save them and see how long they would last, he 
carefully removed their wrappers and began to eat all four at once. They were 
chocolate and peanut and caramel and marshmallow; they tasted wonderful. 
He took alternate bites from each, merging the candies in his mouth, heady 
with the opulence of what he was doing. 

The remnants of two of the candy bars were still in his hands when Grace 
and John came in. 

"What're you wastin' your money on them things for?" asked John. "We've 
got all that stuff in the store. If you'd waited a little while, you could of had it 
for nothing.” 

"Hello, Bat," said Grace. "Have you been waiting long?" 

"I don't know." 

"There's a clock right over there," said John. "Didn't you notice when they 
turned you loose?" 

"I looked but I forgot." 

John laughed. "Man, you're in a bad way. You ain't gittin' out of this place 
one minute too soon." 

They moved out the door, down the walk, into the street. Bat finished his 
candy bars. Grace watched him, laughing softly. "I declare, jest like a little 
boy." 

"We got about ten hours' driving ahead of us," said John. "We better be 
gittin' some breakfast. Y'all eat yet, Bat?" 

"Yeah, but I'll eat again." 

"There's a place across the street. We can go in there." 

They sat down at one of the tables and Grace and John ordered breakfast. 
Bat ordered a steak and French fried potatoes. 

"You cain't eat that for breakfast," said John. "Give him some ham and 
eggs," he told the waitress. 

"I've been promising myself a steak for the last nine months, and I'm about 
to get it. Make it medium-rare — and thick!" 

"You shouldn't eat such a heavy breakfast,” said Grace, "It ain't good for 
you." 

"I'm having a steak," said Bat. 

Grace looked at Bat for a moment. "Go ahead, then, have your old steak." 

Bat turned to John. "I guess things have pretty well blown over about the 
trial now." 

"What do you mean?" 

"In Spickett... People have probably forgotten all about me by this time, 


about the trouble I was in." 

"No such luck." 

"People aren't going to forget about you, Bat," said Grace. 

"Is that right?" said Bat, his voice lifting noticeably. 

Tompson spoke up. "Not after what you did, nobody ain't goin' to forget 
you.” 

"Oh." The smile disappeared from Bat's face. 

"They remember you anyhow," said Grace. "It isn't only from the trial." 

"What's the difference?" said Bat. 

The food came and Bat cut into his steak. He took a few happy mouthfuls 
and then stopped enjoying them. The early breakfast and the candy bars had 
taken away his appetite. 

"Didn't think you'd be able to eat all that for breakfast," John stated. 

"See, you should listen to me," said Grace, smiling warmly. Bat forced 
himself to eat a little more, but there was no zest to it. The whole day was 
beginning to turn into an anticlimax. 

They paid for the meal and walked out to John's Dodge. Grace got into the 
front seat and Bat started to get in back. 

"Sit in front,” said John. "There's plenty of room for all three of us." 

"Won't that crowd you too much, John?" asked Grace. 

Bat hesitated. "Come on, get in front," said John. 

"You sure you've got enough room to drive?" said Grace. Bat got into the 
front seat next to the girl. She moved a little away from him and sat quietly, 
drawn into herself, taking up as little room as possible. 

"I hear you're goin’ to be my brother-in-law," said John. It was the first time 
the subject had been mentioned. 

"That's right." 

"Good," said John. There was a silence; the topic seemed to have been 
exhausted. 

After a while Grace spoke up. "Bat, they want you to be in a boxing match. 
You tell them you won't have nothin’ to do with it." 

John was irritated. "We'll talk about it later." 

"What's it all about?" said Bat. 

"We got a little fair next week in Spickett, kind of a little county fair. 
Thought we'd have a boxin' match an' maybe you'd be willing to be in it for 
us.” 

"Don't do it," said Grace. "I don't want my future husband to be some ole 
brawler." 

"I could use the money," said Bat. "You can't get married for nothing." 

"Well, I don't reckon there'll be much money tied up in it," said John, "but 
don't you worry about that. Gittin' married ain't goin’ to cost you nothin’. 
Anyhow, we can talk about it later when we know some more about it." 

Grace looked up at Bat and smiled flirtatiously. "Well, I'm agin it." 

Bat grinned back and moved his arm above and around her. Grace stopped 


smiling and sat forward. "Be careful of my hat," she said. Bat raised his arm 
to rest on the back of the seat behind Grace. She continued to sit forward, 
uncomfortably stiff, away from his arm, until he took it down into his lap 
again. 

They drove all day and pulled into Spickett early in the evening. John 
parked the car in front of the drugstore. There was a closed-for-today sign on 
the door, but Bat could see through the windows that the place was jammed 
with people. 

"What's going on?" 

"Little get-together for you,” said John. "Welcome you home." 

Bat was surprised and touched and dubious, all at once. He couldn't believe 
these people were actually gathered to welcome him. He wasn't used to such 
things, couldn't understand them. He, who had never had a home, now had 
one. He, who had never had a friend, now had a whole townful of friends... ! 

Suddenly he was afraid. These people had made a mistake. They didn't 
want him; it was somebody else they were expecting. He had no place here; 
he had never had a place anywhere. 

"I don't want to go in," he said. 

"What's that?" 

"Bat, you're so pale." 

"I don't want to go in." 

"Where do you want to go then?" asked John. 

The emotionless logic of this question brought Bat around again. "All right. 
I just wanted a little time. Let's go in now." 

John and Grace led the way into the drugstore. Bat followed, eager, 
suddenly, and almost not self-conscious. 

"Here he is!" somebody yelled, and they were all about him, clapping him 
on the back, shaking his hands, both hands at once, several men on each hand. 
Then the women, more subdued, softer-spoken, but friendly, friendliness all 
over their faces. Bat stood grinning and laughing, mumbling hellos and 
thanks, nobody listening to him, not even listening to himself. He began to 
hear words, disjointed phrases... "You showed 'em boy..." "Women better toe 
the line, or else..." "Don't give a damn about no law nohow..." "Fightin’ man 
from the word go..." And, mumbled in a low voice by more than a few, "Over 
that there Yankee gal, ain't you?..." "You forget about that low-life woman..." 
"You jest forget about her..." 

And hearing these words, something inside Bat froze, and he had an inkling 
—Jjust an inkling, it didn't have time to go any farther — that he had been 
right in his fears outside the drugstore. These people had made a mistake; this 
welcome wasn't for him at all, it was for that mock character they had built up 
for the trial. 

Now he began to pick out familiar faces in the crowd. Judge Smith and his 
son were there before him. He knew that he should thank them; they had 
practically saved his life and he wanted to thank them, had had the sentences 


all ready for when he should meet them. But now they were inappropriate. 
Now that the prison blind had been lifted from his mind, he realized once 
again that everything they had done had been done for themselves, because it 
was fun, because they had enjoyed legally flouting the law. They too had 
made no attempt to accept him as he was; they had known him only as it was 
convenient for their own purposes to know him. However, they had been his 
lawyers, they had done a good job, and they had not been paid. He did owe 
them at least a formal kind of thanks. 

"You fellas did a lot for me. I sure appreciate it." It sounded weak, even to 
Bat's ears. 

"That's all right, son. Glad to help out." 

"We only done what was our duty." 

The judge chuckled. "Aaron, y'all keep away from words like that there 
‘duty.' That warn't duty, that was jest a hell of a lot of fun." 

Now Bat spoke to John Tompson. "It's nice of you, giving your place for 
this party. I know how you must hate to take the time off from business." 

"It's Grace's doin's too. We're both of us givin' you the party together." 

"Thanks," said Bat. To himself he thought, hell, how he wants to get that 
sister of his married off! 

The party went back to normal after the excitement of Bat's entrance. The 
women sat together in one large corner of the room and talked and drank soda 
pop. The men circulated about in little groups. Most of them had brought hard 
liquor, and there was a good deal of furtive drinking, away from the eyes of 
the women, but so far there was no drunkenness. The well-wishers kept 
coming up to Bat and shaking his hand and telling him how glad they were to 
see him. But he knew few of them, even by name, and he was sure that none 
of them knew him at all. They were getting on his nerves now, and he was 
beginning to show it. He was angry, as much at himself for having held such 
high hopes as at these people for treating him as if he were someone else. 

For a few moments he wondered if he shouldn't try to live up to what they 
expected, to change himself into the pattern of man whom the people of 
Spickett thought they were welcoming. Then he remembered the strain he had 
been under before the trial when he had attempted to do just that. It wasn't 
worth it; nothing was worth it. He would have to go on living as he could, 
making no pretenses, and if the people of Spickett didn't like him... Bat 
shrugged off the consequences of this line of reasoning. After all, why 
shouldn't they like him as he really was? There was nothing wrong with him; 
he was just like everybody else... 

Sheriff Harley Miller came up to Bat and drew him into a corner. "Did you 
ever hear from your girl friend again?" 

"No, I never did. Never want to either." 

Miller grinned. "I'm right glad to hear you talkin’ like that. That was one no- 
good little gal." 

"TIl bet you guys over in the jailhouse found that out for yourselves." 


The sheriff grinned again. "Well, I ain't sayin’ yes and I ain't sayin’ no." 

"Oh, you ain't." 

The sheriff talked on, not noticing the grimness in Bat's manner. "There's 
one thing that's been puzzlin' me about you an’ that there gal." 

"What?" 

"Were you honest to God goin’ to marry her?" 

"Why not?" 

"Man, that ain't no kind of a gal to git married to." 

"You guys over in the jailhouse, you really showed her up, didn't you? 
Bunch of tough babies, that's what you are!" 

"What're you talkin' about? I never said we did nothin’ to her!" 

"Get a girl all by herself in that jailhouse... No wonder you don't think 
anybody'll marry her! After you guys got finished with her, probably nobody 
will." 

"Where did you hear all that stuff?" 

"I didn't need to hear it. I can use my head and figure it out for myself." 

The sheriff didn't know how angry to get. "Even if what you say was true, 
an’ I ain't said it was, what difference does it make? All right, maybe she got a 
little rough handling, but from the looks of her she'd had it before. We wasn't 
dealin’ with no innocent little schoolgirl. We wouldn't have acted like that if 
she was." 

"How do you know what she was?” 

"I got eyes, Mister." 

Somebody passed by and clapped Bat on the shoulder. He whirled angrily, 
saw a laughing face disappearing into the crowd. He turned back to the 
sheriff, who was saying, "Strikes me you're jumpin’ to a lot of conclusions 
anyhow..." 

"I don't have to jump at them. They're written all over your face." 

"Take it easy now. You ain't got no call comin’ around here cussin' at me." 

"You shouldn't let things like that happen in your jail. What the hell kind of 
a sheriff are you?" 

"I'm a damn good sheriff, Mister, and I'll tell you something else. You're the 
last man in the world to come com-plainin' about how I handle the law around 
here. No sir, after what you got away with, you jest better keep your mouth 
shet!" 

Harley Miller left angrily and Bat glowered after him. 

After a while Bat sidled up to Grace and asked her to come outside with 
him. 

"TIl be glad to. All these men gittin' themselves drunked up. I'm proud to 
see you don't like it any better than I do." 

"I don't mind the drinking," said Bat. "I'm just sick of all these people." 

Grace was disappointed. "Oh. I've been watchin’ you. I could see you 
weren't havin’ yourself much of a time. I reckoned it was on account of the 
drinking." 


They went out the back door and into the alley behind the building. It had 
rained in the afternoon and the night was cool and clear, the dust plastered to 
the ground by the raindrops. There were buildings on only one side of the 
alley, the other side bordered by the back yards of one of Spickett's residential 
sections. Grace and Bat moved to one side of the door, away from some 
strongly smelling garbage cans. 

"Bat, you don't think about that there Emmy any more, do you?" 

"No, that's all finished." 

"You're sure now?” 

Bat nodded, irritated again and thoroughly tired of the subject. It was 
becoming harder and harder to give the right answers. "That's all in the past, 
Grace." 

"The things I've heard about her while she was in jail! I declare, she 
couldn't have been a very nice girl!" 

"Now I know." 

"I jest cain't see you with that kind of a girl. How'd you ever happen to take 
up with her?" 

"I was lonesome." Bat was well into the routine now, but he felt that it 
wasn't coming off as it should. He was saying the right words, but he was 
saying them too fast and the expression wasn't right. "There wasn't anybody 
else around. I didn't have anybody. I needed somebody." He stopped and took 
a look at Grace to see if it was working. It was. She stepped nearer to him. 
"You have somebody now." 

"That's right, I do." He leaned toward her, and she drew away, then stopped 
and held herself rigid. He kissed her lightly and she relaxed a little. He kissed 
her again, harder, and she stepped away. By this time Bat was thoroughly 
interested. He'd been in jail a long time. "What's the matter?" 

She forced lightness into her voice. "Oh, nothin’. But we've got plans to 
make. We cain't take time for moonin' around." 

"Plans? That's right, we don't even know when the wedding's going to be." 

"No, we don't." There was no enthusiasm in her voice. 

"Well, when do you want it?" 

"I don't know. I haven't thought much about the actual date... A couple or 
three months from now, I guess." 

"You're not in any hurry, are you?" 

"I don't think these things should be rushed." 

"What have we got to wait for? If we're going to do it, we might as well get 
over with before we change our minds." 

"I declare... That's a nice way to say it!" 

"Well, you know what I mean. Besides, it's you that wants to put it off, not 
me.” 

She turned kittenish. "I'm still a little girl, I guess. I wanna be courted." 

Bat shrugged. "Okay, I'll court you." 

He put his arms around her and kissed her again, several times. This was 
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not at all what Grace had meant, but she didn't see any way out of it. They 
stood leaning against the back of the building, Bat's arm around her, his elbow 
digging uncomfortably into the brick wall. After a few moments she seemed 
either to relax or to resign herself to what was going on, and he began to move 
his hand over her body. For a while she made no objection, then suddenly she 
seemed to realize what he was doing and she pushed at him viciously. 

"Don't do that! Don't you dare do that to me!" Bat stepped back in a hurry. 
He had never seen her so angry. "I won't stand for that kind of thing!" 

"Take it easy, will you? You don't have to bite my head off." 

"I reckon you better know right from the start I'm not that kind of a girl. 
You cain't do things like that to me." 

"All right, I stopped, didn't I?" 

"You'd just better have stopped." 

"What're you making so much out of it for? Hell, you've been married, you 
ought to expect those things. Be your age. If you don't like it, just say so. You 
don't have to blow up all over the place." 

She was calm again. "All right, Bat, just don't go so fast with me." 

"Let's go in." 

"Cain't we stay out here a little while longer?" She looked up at him 
solemnly, then stepped close, put her arms around him, and started her mouth 
toward his. They stood in the shadows against the wall for several minutes, 
and Grace began to think very hard about other things. She concentrated on 
the cosmetic inventory in the drugstore, naming over the various types and 
brands and trying to remember their positions on the shelves. It was a custom 
she had developed for such moments as these during her previous marriage. 
She had discovered that these times with a man could be almost pleasurable if 
she didn't think too hard about what was going on. 

The door opened and another couple came out. They didn't see Bat and 
Grace standing in the shadows, and they moved to the other side of the door, 
falling into each other's arms, not noticing or else not minding the smells from 
the garbage cans next to them. Bat watched them for a moment and then 
turned back to Grace. She pushed herself away from him, shaking her head. 

"All right, we'll go in," he said. 

"Shh." She motioned him to keep quiet and looked toward the other couple 
to see if they had heard. They were too involved to hear anything. She 
whispered to Bat, "Wait a minute, they'll see us." 

"What's the difference?" 

"Not so loud. I don't want anybody to know we're out here. It doesn't look 
nice." 

"We're engaged. They expect us to be in places like this." 

"I won't go." She shook her head stubbornly. 

They stood there for several minutes watching the other couple. Once Bat 
tried to put his arms around Grace, but she wouldn't permit it. After a while 
they saw the man's hand begin to wander over the girl's body. She pushed it 


away and giggled softly. The man laughed too. The girl took him by the hand 
and led him, protesting good-naturedly, back into the building. Bat turned to 
Grace. Her face was a picture of disgust. 

"See what I mean," she told him. "See how awful it looks." 

They followed the other couple into the building. 

They were halted on their way back to the center of the party by a group of 
several men, all of whom were by this time a little drunk. Two of them 
grabbed Bat by the arm. 

"There's our boy!" 

"That's him — whatta man!” 

"Fightin', killin’ son of a bitch, that's what he is — pardon me, Grace." 

Bat forced a smile and made as if to move on, but the men prevented it. Bat 
looked helplessly at Grace and shrugged his shoulders. Immediately she tried 
to help him. "You all fellas let him alone now." 

One of the men grinned at her. "You may have him hooked for life, Gracey, 
but you cain't have him now." The man grabbed Bat's arm above the elbow 
and hung on. He was somewhat drunker than the others and his movement 
served as much to hold himself on his feet as to show his friendliness to Bat. 

"Let go," said Bat, trying to shrug him off and at the same time struggling 
with his temper. Familiarities such as this, more than any other of the 
evening's annoyances, were beginning to wear him down. 

"Mort Bains, you git away from him!" said Grace. 

Mort Bains paid no attention to her, and his friends stood by watching and 
laughing. Grace took Mort's arm and tried to tug him away from Bat. "I'll get 
him off you,” she said. She got nowhere. 

"Grace, get out of the way," said Bat. She stepped back and he turned, 
caught Bains under both arms, lifted him a foot off the floor, and set him 
down as hard as he could. There was a crash and Mort Bains let go of Bat's 
arms. His legs buckled and he would have fallen to the floor if one of his 
friends had not caught him. 

"Y'all don't have to play that rough," one of them told Bat. 

Bat moved away, Grace following and catching up with him. She looked at 
him strangely. "You didn't have to do that. I could have gotten him off you." 

"I didn't hurt him any." 

"I didn't mean that. I don't care about him. I figured you should have let 
me..." 

"Why should I? I can take care of myself.” 

"You don't have to git so uppity about it. I only wanted to help you. Little 
habit I got into before you got out of... where you were. But I guess you don't 
need my help any more." 

"Don't you want me to be able to take care of myself?" 

"Why, sure... course I do." But her voice was hollow and she seemed to be 
thinking of something else. The judge ambled up to Bat. "Son, I've been 
wantin’ to have a few words with you." 


"Okay," said Bat. 

"I reckon John told you about that little boxin' match we had rigged up for 
you." 

"He didn't tell me very much." 

"Bat isn't goin’ to do it," said Grace. 

"Now, Grace, let the boy find out a little before he decides." 

"I don't want him fighting." 

"What's this all about?" said Bat. 

"TII tell you in jest a minute,” said the judge. He smiled disarmingly at 
Grace. "Looky here, you've got the rest of your life to boss this boy around. 
You let him do what he wants, this little time he's got left. Why don't you go 
over there and talk to the other womenfolks? I jest want to say a few words to 
Bat an' then you can have him all to yourself the rest of the night." 

"Yeah, go ahead, Grace," said Bat. "It'll only take a minute." 

Grace looked at Bat, and her nose quivered in her heavy face as if she were 
about to cry. But he was not watching her, and she left without a word. 

"We're havin' a little lawn fete or maybe you'd call it a fair," said the judge, 
"next week, next Tuesday. Tryin' to raise some money for a new gymnasium 
for the schoolhouse. It's for charity. Ain't nobody goin' to make no money out 
of it, maybe not even the school." 

"And you want a fight card to go along with it?" 

"Not a whole card. We ain't that much of a big city. Jest one fight, that's 
enough for us. We already got us one fighter, some Yankee fella we're gittin’ 
a-hold of down in Dallas. We figured you for the other one." 

"I'm glad to do it. I can use the money. Can't get married on what I've got." 

"Well, now... to tell you the truth, we wasn't plannin' on payin’ you no 
money. This here's for charity." 

"Oh. Won't you be payin’ the other guy either?" 

"Well, that's different. He ain't from around these parts." 

Bat shook his head gloomily. "I did want to have a little money to get 
married on." 

"None of the rest of us takin’ anything for what we're doin’. I'm helpin' 
organize the thing, so's John. We ain't gittin' paid." 

Bat laughed. "Hell, Judge, you shouldn't. Organizing lawn fetes in Spickett, 
Texas, isn't work. Nobody expects you or John to get paid. This boxing, 
though, that's another story, not like that carney wrestling I used to do. 
Boxing's work." 

The judge didn't like it. "You got kind of a hard tongue about you, Mr. 
Fidler. I'm doin' the best work I can do. Ain't nobody expectin' me to do any 
more." 

"Who's the guy I'm fighting?" 

"Don't rightly know his name. I been dealing through his manager, fella 
name of Biff Jenkins." 

"I used to know him," said Bat without enthusiasm. "He's got a lot of 


fighters. He's a pretty crooked boy. Well, I'll tell you, Judge, I'll do the match 
all right, but I'd sure like to get some little kind of a stake out of it. I've taken 
too much from the Tompsons as it is." 

"That's right, you have at that," said the judge. "And that's a point to 
consider right there. I don't know... it kind of appears to me that some of the 
people around this town done quite a lot for you. Seems like this is your 
chance to pay them back." 

Bat felt suddenly very small. "I didn't think of it that way. Sure, I'll do it for 
nothing. I'm so used to taking money for fighting, it didn't seem natural not 
to... I just saw a chance to get a little money so I wouldn't be flat broke when I 
got married. I wasn't thinking. You're right, that's the least I could do for you 
people." 

But it was spoiled, the whole favor was spoiled. He had given too late, too 
reluctandy, and although the judge accepted his offer, Bat could see that he 
didn't appreciate it. It had become part of a business transaction, payment for 
a past legal service by ten rounds of boxing. It was no longer a case of two 
friends exchanging favors. 


CHAPTER 17 
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Grace Tompson was a shrewd, sensible woman with a faculty for calculation 
— and the things she calculated during the evening of the first day of Bat 
Fidler's return from prison she did not like. They corresponded far too closely 
with what had gone before. Grace had, in effect, been burned already, and 
now she respected the flame. Bad as her previous marriage had been, it had at 
least shown her what she did not want in a man. And Bat Fidler, for this day 
anyway, had closely conformed to that picture. 

In the few hours after his release from prison he had totally altered her 
conception of him. He had left Spickett a fearful, helpless man, dominated by 
the force of circumstance and by anyone able to shield him from that force. 
He had returned neither fearful nor helpless and patently unwilling that this 
domination of himself should continue. The qualities in Bat which had so 
appealed to her — his meekness, his willingness to keep his distance, his need 
for her — seemed to have disappeared. Instead he was now all aggressive 
masculinity, a self-confident male — or so he appeared to her — no longer 
willing to abandon himself to her guardianship. 

Grace was wary. Although she wanted very badly to be married again, she 
wanted it under her own conditions. That other mistake had convinced her; 
she now knew exactly what she was looking for. Not a marriage that would 
call for self-effacement on her part, nor even a partnership sort of union. 
Grace wanted a man she could handle, and unless such a man turned up, she 
was determined to remain single. 

Underlying her disillusionment with Bat, and running all through her 
superficial disappointments in him, was his conduct to her during the previous 
evening in the alley back of the drugstore. Her former husband had been an 
impatient man and — to her — a brutally sensual one. In Bat's physical 
handling of her she had perceived familiar and unpleasant similarities. Grace 
didn't care for love play; she didn't like sex, not any part of it. In fact, she 
didn't even want to think about it; she hated giving importance to anything so 
disagreeable and unladylike. Nevertheless, after her husband had left her, she 
had formed certain resolutions, and one of these was to be extremely hesitant 


in again exposing herself to what she considered the degradations of sexual 
love. She knew, of course, that such things were a part of marriage and of 
having families, but with Bat she had hitherto shut her mind to them, taking it 
vaguely for granted that he was not the same sort of man, that in this second 
marriage the sexual relationship would be, if not pleasant — that was too 
much to expect — at least, somehow... different. The events of the previous 
night had dispelled this fantasy, had made her determined that if they were a 
criterion of things to come she would have none of them, and none of Bat 
Fidler either. 

Still, Grace had not finally decided against Bat. She had been so positive 
that he was the kind of man she was looking for that she could not in a single 
night reconcile herself to giving him up. She still wanted the marriage and 
would gladly go through with it, if only she could be sure that his first day out 
of prison had not been a typical one. Grace hated her present position in the 
town. She was on about an equal footing with the unwanted old maids and yet 
beneath them. At least the old maids could lay some claim to untapped 
potentialities, while she, taken, and then still in her youth rejected, had been 
exposed to all Spickett as a disappointment, a woman who had been explored 
and found lacking. With the coming of Bat Fidler she had begun to hope that 
she would be able to pull herself out of this situation and, in spite of her 
partial disillusionment in him, she still hoped. 
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Bat got to work early on his second day of freedom and was immediately 
sorry. The drugstore was already full of people come to talk to him and to 
congratulate him on his release from prison. Some of them he had spoken to 
the previous evening at the party, but the majority he had no recollection of 
ever having seen. Everyone wanted to slap his back or shake his hand; 
everyone told him that they approved of the way he had acted, that under the 
circumstances they would themselves have done the same thing. 

Bat did everything in his power to control himself, and somehow managed 
to respond civilly to everyone. Several times the thought occurred to him that 
his disinclination to accept the homage of these people might be based on a 
dislike for them, but this he dismissed for lack of grounds. After all, aside 
from their local peculiarities, they were no different from other people. If he 
didn't like them, whom would he like? 

As the day wore on the store began to clear out, and towards late afternoon 
it had become empty again. An hour before closing time John drove in to the 
county seat to pick up some merchandise, and Bat was again alone with 
Grace. 

"Bat, y'all come back here. I want to have some words with you." She spoke 


in her archest manner, and Bat joined her in the rear of the store feeling rather 
encouraged. "You let that old Judge Smith shoo me away from you last night 
like I was some litde puppy dog." She was pouting and reproachful. Bat knew 
from experience that the expression did not look well on her big face, but 
fortunately it was gloomy in the rear of the store and she didn't show up too 
plainly. 

He answered her honestly. "I didn't know what else to do." 

That satisfied her. "Well, all right then. Did you tell him you wouldn't go 
through with it?" 

"With what?" 

"The boxin' fight, silly. You aren't goin’ to be in it. Remember?" 

"No... I..." 

"Bat! You said you wouldn't. You promised." 

"Did I promise? I didn't promise." 

"Why, you certainly did!" 

"No, I didn't, Grace." 

"Then you're goin’ to do it?" 

"I told you why I wanted to." 

"It doesn't matter none, me askin’ you not to?" 

"Sure it does, but I couldn't get out of it. The judge practically told me I 
owed it to him.” Grace's eyes lit up hopefully. "They made you do it, then. 
You couldn't help yourself. Well, I'll jest see about that! That smooth-talkin' 
ole Judge Smith! I'll have a few words with him, I will." She softened and 
spoke more gently. "He isn't goin’ to bully my Bat. No, sir." 

"Whoa, hold on!" said Bat, laughing. "Nobody's bullying me. I made up my 
own mind to fight." 

"But you said — " 

"The judge was right. I do owe something to these people around here." 

"You owe something to me too. You owe the... the duty to stay like you 
were before you went to jail. You're different now." 

"Things have changed. You've got to expect that." 

"TII do no such thing.” 

"Look, Grace, we're going to get married. We don't want to start having 
fights already. What're you looking so funny about? We are going to get 
married, aren't we?" 

"Well... ye-es." 

"You don't sound too happy about it. Changed your mind already?" 

"We'll get married, Bat. Sooner or later." 

"What does that mean?" 

"Oh, I don't know. Maybe if you'll start doin' somethin’ I want you to once 
in a while, I'll feel more like it." 

"If you want to get out of it, all you have to do is say so." 

"Oh, Bat, stop sulkin'. Nobody said anything about gettin’ out of it. It's just 
that you're so strange to me sometimes. I don't feel like I know you any more. 


You're so different." 

"Quit calling me different!" 

"You keep a civil tongue in your head, Bat Fidler! Else I won't call you 
anything at all." 

"Attagirl! Threaten me." 

There was an angry silence. Then Bat spoke again in more subdued tones. 
"Grace, we might as well have this out right now. We've got to sooner or 
later." 

"Well?" 

"A while back, you said you didn't know me any more." 

"That's right. You — " 

Bat laughed. "Will you shut up for a few minutes?" 

"You stop talkin' like that, Bat Fidler! I don't care if you're in fun or not." 

"All right, I'll get serious. If you're going to marry me, ever, there are some 
things you ought to know. I'd always planned on telling them to you, all 
through jail I knew I would." Bat shook his head glumly. "It seemed a hell of 
a lot easier then than it does now. I used to figure you'd hear me out, fuss 
around for a while, and then forget. Now I'm not so sure, but I've got to tell 
you anyway." 

"What have you done? Who else have you killed?" 

"It's nothing as bad as that. I guess it isn't.” 

"Well, what is it then?" 

"You'd better have it right from the beginning. To start with, I never did 
give any kind of a damn at all about Emmy Claus." 

"You didn't... you... you mean now?" 

"I didn't say now. I said never." 

This was too much for Grace to grasp all at once. Her whole conception of 
Bat had been built around pity for him for his sincere love for an unworthy 
woman. She couldn't adjust herself to this development. She looked at him, 
shaking her head in bewilderment. "I jest cain't make head nor tail of all this." 

"Think it out. You've got plenty of time." 

"But why... I don't understand... what for?" 

"Grace, I was pushed into that whole mess with Perry James. After it was 
over I had to pretend to be gone over Emmy to save my own skin. Otherwise 
there wouldn't have been any excuse for what I did, or anyhow no excuse that 
would have made sense to anybody." 

"But you came lookin’ for a fight in the first place." 

"I told you. I had to." Bat wasn't making much sense and he knew it. He 
also knew that he would have to tell her about the Fish Girl, but he couldn't 
bring himself to begin. Instead he told her about his self-imposed 
guardianship of Emmy and about the taunts of the carnival people that had 
forced him to try and bring her back. 

"But you didn't love her. Why did you care who she was with?" 

"I didn't want to admit I didn't love her." 


"Why?" 

"Oh, hell, you might as well hear the whole thing!" 

"I declare, I might!" 

"You remember that girl that came to see me before I went to jail? The girl 
with the bum arms." 

"Oh, her." 

"Kind of a repulsive-looking dish, wasn't she?” 

"Those arms! I never saw anything like them." 

"That's what I thought too. That's why I got so scared when I started..." Bat 
told her of his infatuation for the Fish Girl, how it had horrified him, how, to 
combat it, he had thrust himself upon Emmy. 

Grace could hardly believe him. "Why, that's the most dis-gustin' thing I 
ever heard in my life! Actually in love with a freak!" 

"I don't know whether I was in love with her. I think it was worse. I wanted 
her so damn much." 

"What do you mean, wanted her?" 

"I guess you think that's the most disgusting thing you ever heard in your 
life too." Bat was speaking in a low, steady voice, but he was having trouble 
controlling himself. 

"Well, just stick with me for a couple of minutes. I'm really going to get 
disgusting now. I wanted that freak girl so much that I finally had to take her." 

"You took... her!" 

"Yeah. You want to know what that means too?" 

"I don't see how you could have done it! Somebody like that! Why, I'd a lot 
rather it was the other one." 

"It was the other one too." 

"But you said... you said... We all thought you were goin' to marry her. We 
thought you hadn't done anything to her. Oh... you are awful!" 

"All right, I'm awful. So what!" 

"That freak! At least the other one was normal." 

"That freak's worth fifty Emmys." 

"But look at her! How could you let yourself do it?" 

"I couldn't help it! Do you think I wanted to! Hell, I couldn't do anything 
else!" Bat stopped abruptly and found himself out of breath. He waited a few 
moments and then continued. "I got her licked now. While I was in jail, I got 
over her. It was you that did it for me. Knowing I'd have you when I got 
out...” 

"I'm supposed to take her place, then! Me! Well, I won't do it!" Grace began 
to cry. "I tried to love you. I tried jest as hard as ever I could. And there you 
were lyin' to me all the time. You never said one true word to me." 

"TIl be damned!" 

"You stop cussin' at me!" 

"I lied to you just like I lied to this whole rotten town... because I had to. I 
gave you what you wanted, all of you. I wouldn't have had a chance if I hadn't 


put on a show like that. All I'd have had to do would have been to tell the truth 
and you nor nobody else in this town would have done one damn thing for 
me." He broke off, glaring at her. "Having a nice cry, aren't you? I guess you 
think it's over me?" 

"Well, it is!" 

"How the hell can you cry over me? You don't even know me. You never 
tried to know me. You figured out a pattern of the kind of a man you wanted 
and then tried to shove me into it. You don't want me for a husband; you don't 
want any man. I'll tell you what you're after. You're looking for a castrated 
moron! And they're damn hard to find!" 

"Oh, I'm not, I'm not. I want a nice husband. But not you... You're rough 
and mean and..." She was panting, and suddenly her eyes lit up as if she was 
discovering something for the first time. "You're not normal, that's what it is! 
There's something the matter with you!" 

He grabbed her by the shoulders and shook her almost off her feet. "What 
do you mean? What are you talking about?" 

She looked into him with no fear in her eyes. "It's not just being in love 
with that freak woman either. It's you! I know..." 

Bat wanted to hurt her as he had never wanted to hurt anyone else. He 
wanted to smash his fist into her face. He wanted — 

"How about you two lovebirds breaking it up and waiting on a cash 
customer.” 

Bat was paralyzed. He still held Grace by the shoulders, powerless to 
relinquish his grasp. She twisted free at last and backed away from him. 

"Hey, Bat boy, long time no see. What do you say?" 

At last Bat tore his gaze from Grace and looked at the newcomer. It was a 
moment before he recognized him, the prize fight manager, Biff Jenkins. 

"What the hell, boy, you don't owe me any money. You can talk to me." 

"What do you want?" 

"Man, what a welcome! That's the last pair of lovers I'll ever interrupt." 

Grace tapped Bat on the arm. "Can I talk to you a minute?" 

He followed her wordlessly, ignoring Biff Jenkins. She took him to a corner 
of the store, out of hearing from the prize fight manager. "I'm sorry I said 
those things. Reckon I was just trying to be nasty. I didn't mean them." 

Bat was taking closer notice of her than he ever had before, seeing for the 
first time the broadness of her nose, the rash of tiny pimples on her chin. She 
twisted nervously under his gaze, then looked directly into his eyes, then 
down in a hurry. "Will you do something for me?" she asked him. Still he said 
no word. 

She continued, "It's nothing you have to do. It's me... I have to do it. I... 
well, I want to be the one to tell people about us breaking off." She waited for 
him to answer, then, when he didn't, continued again. "You won't say 
anything about it? Not to anyone. Please. The... well... the announcement 
ought to come from the girl. People think..." She trailed off. 


Bat spoke at last, his voice slow and contained. "I don't even want to tell 
you what I think of you. You're so poor I don't even want to win an argument 
from you." He watched her for a moment. "And do you really think you're a 
better woman than the Fish Girl?” 

He turned away from her and went back to Biff Jenkins. She burst into tears 
and ran behind the counter in the rear of the store, then into the back room, 
slamming the door behind her. 

Bat's anger had blazed down now, and a blind singleness of purpose had 
come into its place. "I know why you came to see me," he told Jenkins, "and 
I'll do it." 

Biffs face lighted up. "Now you're cooking, boy. Where'll we go to talk it 
over?" 

"Sit down at the table here. What we've got to say won't take long." 

Biff glanced about the empty store. "Better keep our voices down." 

"Nobody here. Nobody's going to be listening.” Biff sat down gingerly. 

"You're about to close the best business deal you ever made in your life." 
Bat didn't even try to lower his voice. 

"For God's sake, will you quit shooting off your mouth? This has got to be 
done secret. And careful." 

Bat nodded impatiently. 

Biff Jenkins collected himself, took a last look to see that they were alone, 
then leaned across the table and grinned at Bat. "I hear you're doing this fight 
for funsies. That ain't like you. What's the angle?" 

"I'm grateful." 

"Hello, grateful." 

"Quit the clowning. Let's get this thing over with." 

Unseen by the men, Grace Tompson opened the door to the back room of 
the drugstore, stood there for a few moments looking resentfully at Bat. Then, 
as she listened to the conversation, a new expression came over her face, one 
almost of triumph. Soundlessly she closed the door behind her, knelt behind 
the counter. She moved a few boxes of Band-aids quietly about on the shelf 
under the counter. She wasn't eavesdropping, if they caught her; she was only 
rearranging the stock. After a while Grace got so interested in the 
conversation that she forgot all about the Band-aids, all about the stock. She 
even forgot about her broken engagement. 

Biff Jenkins was speaking. "All right, Bat, here's the way it stacks up. 
There's gonna be a hell of a lot of betting on this fight, and most of it on you. 
These yokels around here got the idea you're the greatest killer in the world. 
They'll be backing you with everything they've got. Now here's the setup. Me 
and a few of the boys'11 be around town from now until next week when the 
fight comes off, matching every dollar we can find. It's just as simple as that. 
Along comes the night of the fight, and you give 'em a good run for their 
money for six or seven rounds, then take a nice fat dive, and we collect. We'll 
give you a thousand for your trouble." This last was spoken hesitantly. Biff 


expected an argument. 

"It's a deal," said Bat. 

"It is... ? Well... okay. Okay! It's all settled then. You know, when I heard 
you were doing this fight for free, I was kind of leery about approaching you. 
To tell the truth, I didn't expect to get any place with you. But I knew I'd feel 
guilty if I didn't give it a try." 

Bat said nothing. He was hardly listening. 

"You'll want that thou in advance so you can bet it, won't you?" 

"I don't want the damn stuff now. Give it to me afterwards." 

"I'd just as soon give it to you now." 

"I said I didn't want it now. Later." 

"All right, Battie boy, don't get excited. Anything you say." 

Bat settled back. "Okay, it's all set. I dive in the seventh, and you clean the 
yokels. Right?" 

"Sure, Bat." 

"And clean 'em good. Understand?" 

"Sure." 
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Judge Aaron Arlington Smith threw back his head and laughed and 
laughed. 

After a few moments Aaron Junior made a few tentative chuckles, but John 
and Grace Tompson watched with sober faces. 

"If you think it's funny, Judge," said Grace, "you've got a mighty peculiar 
sense of humor." 

"You're right, Grace, it ain't funny a bit. But if a man don't laugh when a 
thing like this happens, he's liable to git so het up he'll do somethin’ foolish." 

"I jest cain't believe it," said John Tompson. "I jest cain't picture him doin’ a 
thing like that to us." 

"After all we done for him..." Aaron Junior shook his head gloomily. 

"I was even willin' for him to marry up with my sister." 

"Well, I put a stop to that," said Grace. "This afternoon I..." 

"You told us," the judge put in gently. 

"You know," said Aaron Junior, "for some reason I never could cotton up to 
that fella. Something about him I didn't like. All through the trial, I could feel 
it. Ain't that right, Dad?" 

"It don't make no matter now." 

"Well, I liked him," said John. "I treated him good. I was a good friend of 
that fella's." 

"You thought he was going to marry Grace," said Aaron Junior. "You were 
treating him like he was already in the family. If it weren't for that, you 


wouldn't have liked him either." 

"Don't be like that, Aaron," said his father. "You don't want to git the 
reputation for havin' a sharp tongue in your head. Anyhow, it's about time we 
stopped chewin' the fat and made up our minds what we're going to do about 
all this." 

"I got some ideas," said John grimly. 

"We don't want none of that,” said the judge. "That kind of stuff is good an' 
proper in its place, but the way it appears to me... this ain't the place." The 
judge looked about him and smiled comfortably. "Now me, I don't see no 
reason why them crooked Yankees should be the only ones to make money 
out of this fight." 

There was a thoughtful silence. Then Aaron Junior broke out with a gleeful 
chortle. 

The judge continued. "I've got a lot of friends here an’ there about the 
county, some of 'em not well known in Spickett. Now, I'm aimin' to give a 
few of 'em whatever money I've got handy and have 'em come down here and 
bet it for me on this other fighter. My advice to you all is to do the same thing. 
Jest as long as we keep quiet and don't let the word git around, we stand to 
make a peck of money." 

There was another silence while they all thought about the judge's 
proposition. 

"That's kind of a dirty trick to play on the rest of the people in town,” said 
John. 

The judge chuckled. 

"Anyhow," continued John, "I wouldn't be surprised if he comes and makes 
a clean breast of the whole thing. After all we've done for him, the least he 
could do would be to let us in on a thing like this." 

Aaron Junior shook his head. "He's had all evening and he ain't done it yet. 
He ain't the kind of a fella wastes any time doin' something if he wants to do 
it. Nope, the way I look at it, we're stuck unless we do like my dad says. I'll 
tell you now, I don't like takin’ money out of my neighbors’ pockets any better’ 
n you people do, but after all, it is only gambling money, and when it comes 
right down to it, while I admit I don't like takin' the money, I don't dislike it 
enough not to do it." 

This time the judge's laughter mingled a touch of fatherly pride with its 
gentleness. The laughter was infectious; soon everybody had taken it up, even 
Grace, who had been scowling angrily at the judge. 

"It is kind of funny when you think about it," said John. "Them Yankees 
arrangin' the thing and takin' all the risks, and us makin' more out of it 
probably than they will. Hell, I'm good for it. I've got five hundred dollars I'm 
goin’ to put up.” 

"Five hundred dollars!" Grace was unimpressed. "Reckon I'll bet more'n 
that myself." 

The judge took up again quickly. "What we put up is our own business. 


‘Pears to me it might be a good idea not to go whole hog like John says, but 
that's up to whoever's doin’ it. One thing, though, we cain't be too careful 
about. We cain't let on to anybody that we know about this thing. Especially 
not him! That could ruin everything. Now, here's what we better do. You, 
John, you keep him workin’ around the drug-store..." The judge's pleasant 
voice droned on into the night. 
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Meanwhile, Bat Fidler was on his way back from the hotel where Biff 
Jenkins had his room. He had informed Biff that though there was much that 
he, Bat, disliked in Spickett, he could not, on mature consideration, bring 
himself to sell out the whole town because he was angry at one of its young 
ladies. The fix, he had told the highly disgruntled and volubly protesting prize 
fight manager, was off. The fight would be a fair one. Unfortunately, however, 
Grace Tompson, being otherwise occupied at the time, was unable to report 
on this second interview. 
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At the end of the fourth round Bat Fidler took stock. He had fought cleanly 
and hard, scientifically; to show for it he had a pair of fatigued and wobbly 
legs and a cut over one eye. He knew that it was time now for the cute stuff. 
As far as boxing was concerned, Bat was not a stubborn man. In this 
particular fight he had done his best to win on skill alone, but now that it had 
become apparent that he would not win unless he changed his tactics, he was 
quite prepared to make the change. Ordinarily he wouldn't have bothered, for 
he had long since given up all pride in the profession along with any hopes for 
a great future as a boxer. Fighting to him was strictly a side issue, a way to 
make a few extra dollars when he was hard up. If he won a match, fine; he 
liked to win. But if he lost, it was all right too —just as long as he got paid. 
But this, tonight, was a different case. He wanted to win this fight; he wanted 
to win badly. The cute stuff was dangerous and easily detected by a good 
referee, but tonight Bat felt that it was well worth the risk. Besides, all things 
considered, he was not taking any great chances. He was, after all, the local 
boy fighting before as violently partisan a crowd as he had ever seen. It would 
take a courageous referee to discipline him tonight. 

So far he had the advantage. He had outboxed his younger opponent — Biff 
Jenkins, when he had been convinced that Bat would not throw the fight, had 
ordered up a different and much more formidable adversary — and for the 
most part Bat's blows had been the more damaging. But it would not continue. 
Jenkins had gone ahead with his plans for betting against Bat, and had made 
sure the man he had imported was the better fighter. Bat's age and his year's 
layoff in prison were telling factors against him, as was the cut he had 
sustained over his right eye. Bleeding from this cut had been stopped for the 
moment, but a few left jabs would surely open it again, and then it would be 
only a matter of time until the eye would swell up and close. Bat was sorry 
that he wanted to win so much, for it would have been far easier to go along 
for another round or so, landing a few low punches to get the crowd on his 
opponent's side, and then to take a quick, restful dive. But this wasn't the night 
for that sort of business. This was a night for winning. 

The people of Spickett had stood by him to a man, or at least it had 
appeared so to Bat. Not only his own friends — the support of John Tompson 
and the Smiths he took for granted — but even people he didn't know had bet 
large sums of money on him. He was the town champion, the dauntless hero 
who had gone to prison for his and their principles — Aaron Junior had done 
a good job at the trial — and the townspeople were supporting him to the 


limit. Most of the anti-Fidler money seemed to be coming from the Yankee 
gamblers who were tied in with the other fighter, although there was also a 
certain amount to be had from several rather dubious characters from the 
county seat who were thought to be friends of Judge Smith, though they were 
never seen with him except during political campaigns. Regardless of where it 
came from, however, there was plenty of opposition money, and the citizens 
of Spickett, loyal to Bat Fidler to the end, had matched every penny of it. 
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The timer tapped his gong and round five began. Bat came out of his corner 
with a rush. He had enough strength left, if he used it all up at once, to control 
the fighting for the next three minutes. That, he hoped, would be all the time 
needed. 

Bat deflected a jab aimed at his bad eye and countered with his right. Then, 
under a cover of fast lefts, he began to maneuver. He had to get his opponent 
into a corner, and at the same time he had to have the referee in a position 
where he could not have a front view of the other fighter. Above all, Bat had 
to do it this round, while he still had his strength. There would be nothing left 
afterwards. 

His sudden display of energy had aroused the suspicions of Biff Jenkins 
from the other corner. Bat heard him yell, "Watch him, watch him! He's up to 
something!" 

Bat crowded his opponent, landing flurries of punches, light, guiding blows 
that pushed his adversary from one corner of the ring to the other. But the 
referee stayed away from the ropes and kept a position where he could see 
both men plainly. 

A minute of the precious three passed, and Bat began to run down. His 
opponent was playing it smart, staying away and covering, waiting for this 
burst of energy to use itself up. 

Once Bat managed to get the referee into the right position, but the other 
fighter ducked out suddenly and Bat was unable to accomplish his purpose. 
With the round two-thirds over and his strength going fast, Bat was in the 
center of the ring, no closer to his design than at the beginning. His right arm 
was still strong and ready, but his left was numbing fast and terribly heavy. 

Bat drove himself on. He circled to the right, then reversed himself 
unexpectedly and came in. The referee was behind his opponent now, but they 
were in the center of the ring. Bat clinched and pushed the other fighter 
backwards into the referee. The referee was caught off balance and grabbed 
quickly at the shoulder of Bat's opponent, partly to steady himself, partly to 
break up the clinch. Bat reached under his adversary's arm and grabbed the 
referee's shirt with his thumb and mitted fingers. Then he pushed hard into the 


other fighter, who fell back against the referee. 

It was sloppy, and Bat would never have gotten away with it in an 
important match, but here it worked. The referee went backwards and 
sprawled, still on his feet, against the corner post. Bat's opponent fell in turn 
against the referee. From there on, it was elementary. Bat kicked out, fiercely 
and furtively, and his practiced toe caught the other fighter's shin exactly 
where it would hurt the most, between the bone and the momentarily relaxed 
big muscle. The man yelped in pain and dropped his guard. Bat hit him 
squarely on the chin with his right hand, followed with a left, another right. 
The man went limp and his eyes glazed. He slumped to the floor. 

The referee extricated himself and looked about wildly. Bat was backed off 
into a neutral corner, and Biff Jenkins was shouting his head off— "Foul, foul, 
foul!" The crowd, not having seen Bat's kick, aware only of the sudden 
change in his fortunes, were in love with him again, were wild with delight, 
yelling, screaming, jumping on their chairs. The referee looked apologetically 
toward Biff Jenkins and then took up the count over the fallen fighter. 
Obviously the referee suspected all kinds of things, but he had seen nothing, 
and even if he had, would have made no protest. Not with that crowd. Not for 
the kind of money he was getting. 

The referee finished the count, held up Bat's hand, and the rush began. 
Harley Miller got to Bat first, threw his arms around him, shouting ecstatic 
congratulations above the din. Other people had come pouring into the ring 
and they swarmed about Bat, pushing and shoving each other in their frantic 
efforts to get close to him, to touch him, to yell into his ears. 

Bat was confused, dazed again and then very happy. After a while he 
managed to push his way through the people — or perhaps they pushed him 
— to the edge of the ring. He crawled through the ropes and tried to step 
down onto the stairs, but the crowd prevented him. He felt himself lifted high 
into the air, lost his balance, threshed about, and suddenly came to rest upon 
the shoulders of two men. He was lopsided — one of the men was a good deal 
shorter than the other. Bat teetered and hung on to the larger man, looking 
automatically to see how far he would fall, then relaxed, unable even to see 
the ground for the swarms of people. 

He looked down at the two men who were carrying him. The shorter one he 
could not see well enough to recognize, but the big man was Harley Miller. 
Bat grinned down at him, and the sheriff laughed and shouted something he 
couldn't understand. The crowd about him commenced to thin out slightly, 
only slightly, and the men began to move toward the dressing room. Bat could 
pick out separate faces from among them now, and he took a good look about 
him, wanting to enjoy the situation to its utmost, to imprint it upon his mind. 
Most of the men had been drinking, that was obvious. But it was more than 
liquor that accounted for their high spirits; this Bat noted and took a 
craftsman-like pride in. He had given them a good fight; he had made money 
for them. His conscience was clear. 


Beneath him Harley Miller clutched at his knee and shouted something. Bat 
leaned down to hear and Harley pointed to a man walking on the fringe of the 
group clustered about them. Bat could see only a scrawny neck and the 
bottom of a gray-grizzled chin. The rest of the face was obscured by a whisky 
bottle, tilted skyward and draining into the mouth. The man took the bottle 
down finally, looked toward Bat, and for a moment their gazes met. With a 
start Bat recognized the bloodshot, no longer lazy-appearing eyes of Judge 
Aaron Arlington Smith. Harley was jiggling at his knee again, and this time 
Bat caught the gist of what he was saying — "... got himself a snootful... old 
man must of cleaned up plenty tonight..." Then Bat lost sight of the judge and 
forgot about him completely. 

They reached the dressing room at last, and Bat was put on his feet and 
allowed to enter on his own power. As many of the men as were able crowded 
their way in after him, and since the room was only a reclaimed tool shack, 
there was hardly space enough for Bat to get dressed. He did manage finally, 
however, and in the general confusion was able to steal out the door without 
being noticed. He was feeling a strange impulse which he obeyed without 
question. He wanted to be by himself, felt that he could not fully enjoy his 
triumph until he was away from the very people for whom it had been 
accomplished and who were now celebrating it. 

He went back to his rooming house, undressed, and bathed. It was eleven 
o'clock in the evening by that time, but he was still too excited to go to bed. 
He wanted to be up and doing something, celebrating. But there was no one 
he wanted to celebrate with. So he put on his old bathrobe, the one he had 
used before the fight, and sank into an easy chair. He was very tired, he hadn't 
realized how tired. After a few moments he began to doze. 

Half an hour later he was awakened by the sound of heavy, unsteady feet 
trampling up the stairs. His door was fumbled with, jiggled nosily, then 
opened. Judge Smith, John Tompson, and Aaron Junior filed into the room. 
Bat sat up cheerfully, and they came to a halt, facing him in a stiff half circle. 
They didn't smile, and they said nothing. 

"Sit down," said Bat heartily; then, taking in their condition — "or maybe 
you'd better lie down." 

They only looked at him. 

"What a celebration this must have been," said Bat. "You guys look 
punchier than I feel. John, you could float right out of that window." 

"You son of a bitch," said John. 

Bat grunted in surprise. 

"We're not as drunk as you think we are," said the judge. Bat took a long 
look at the men and believed them. John appeared unsteady and drowsy, but 
Aaron Junior was alert, though somewhat flushed, and the judge, save for his 
inflamed eyes and the unwonted intensity of his expression, could have passed 
for sober. 

Looking at the judge made Bat feel a little nervous, he wasn't sure why, and 


he turned to safer ground. "John, I didn't know you were a drinking man. You 
must have won a hell of a lot of money tonight..." 

"I just drink when I Jose money." 

"He just drinks when he's double-crossed," said the judge. 

"You crook," said Aaron Junior. 

"You're so crooked," said the judge, "you even cheat other crooks." 

Bat was completely bewildered. The smile went slowly off his face. He 
started to protest, then shut up, and waited to hear what else they were going 
to say. 

"I got you out of jail,” said the judge, "and damn it I can put you back in!" 

"Damn right he can! And I'm here to help him," said Aaron Junior. 

"And I'm here to give him a good goin’ over first!" This, surprisingly, from 
John Tompson, looking heavy and middle-aged in the bright artificial light. 

Bat couldn't hold back any longer. "What the hell's the matter? I won the 
fight, didn't I? You collected your bets, didn't you?" 

The judge spoke as if he hadn't heard Bat. "I'll tell you what our idea is. We 
think you let Grace listen in to you an' that Yankee prize fight manager on 
purpose. We think you were suckin’ us in." 

"Us!" said Aaron Junior. "The best friends you ever had." 

"I work hard for my money," said John. "Ten, twelve hours a day I work. 
When I git cheated out of a hundred dollars I want my satisfaction." 

"A hundred dollars?" said Aaron Junior. "You were goin’ to bet five 
hundred." 

John was sidetracked for a few moments, and Bat had a chance to figure out 
what had happened. 

"Wouldn't I be in good shape," John said, "if I'd bet five hundred dollars! 
Lucky for me I had too much sense to go splurgin'. Didn't let Grace go 
neither." 

Aaron Junior snorted contemptuously. John Tompson continued. "I got a 
big score to settle with this here fella. He... takes my friendship... and laughs 
at it. Friendship don't mean nothin' to this fella. And what's more, he makes a 
crook out of me. I ain't never done a dirty thing in my life, till this 
happened..." 

Bat interrupted him. "You probably never had a chance. It isn't our great big 
friendship you're complaining about. You never did give a real damn about it. 
None of you did. Or else you wouldn't have bet against me without coming 
and asking me about the whole thing. You're mad because you did something 
crooked and didn't get away with it." 

"TIl get back at you!" John Tompson's face was livid. 

"Not until I'm through with him!" The judge's customary calm was far 
gone; he was trembling with anger. "I could have rotted you in jail once. This 
time I'll do it!" 

"What's become of your Southern accent?" Bat asked. 

"Don't you talk to my daddy like that!" 


"You're goin' to jail, you Yankee son of a bitch!" 

"You're goin’ to die in jail!" 

"Kind of got that jail idea on your minds, haven't you?" Bat's voice was 
mild. 

The judge shook a quivering finger in his face. "You don't do things like 
this! Not to me! Not down here!" 

"You're drunk," said Bat. "Damn, but you're drunk! I never saw anybody 
drunk like you." 

"My daddy knows what he's talkin’ about. If he says he can put you in jail, 
he can do it!" 

"Judge Aaron Arlington Smith — the great thinker!" Bat was spitting out 
his words. "He's got so damn many brains, he outsmarts himself!" Fiercely 
Bat turned on the judge. "You're spoiled, you're blown up! You think you're a 
goddam God, and you're not, you don't even come close! You think you can 
get me in your jail?" It was as much a snarl as a question. 

The judge was convulsed with rage, hardly able to speak; the others were 
silent, staring at him. 

"You Yankee bastard, I'll put you anywhere I want!" 

"Just try it!" 

"This is my town. Anything I want to do, I do!" 

Bat steadied himself, regarded the judge with a semblance of calmness. 
"What have you forgotten?" 

"Huh?" 

Bat turned to the judge's son. "Junior, you better explain the facts of life to 
your old daddy. He's forgotten that right now I've got the people of Spickett 
on my side. I'm the guy that made money for them! I'm their hero! Guys like 
your puffed-up, has-been of a father can't get anywhere unless everybody else 
stands by and lets them. And right now, nobody's going to let him do one 
damn thing to me!" 

The judge stepped backwards and almost lost his balance. Aaron Junior 
reached out automatically and steadied him. 

Bat continued, "I can go out right now and tell everybody what happened, 
and I'll be a bigger hero than ever. I was tempted, I reformed, I made ‘em 
money. They'll love me! And how are they going to feel when they find out 
there was a frame-up, and you guys kept it to yourselves, even tried to make 
money out of it? Their money!" 

There was silence. Everyone was watching the judge. He shook his head 
and looked at the floor. 

John Tompson spoke out furiously. "Damn it, Fidler, you won't get away 
with this. Maybe we cain't put you back in jail, but we can sure as hell give 
you a goin' over you won't forget!" 

"Who's going to do it?" 

"I will!" 

"And I'll help him!" Aaron Junior picked up a hardbacked chair. 


Bat shook his head. "Junior, put that thing down. I could take it away from 
you in ten seconds, and you know it.” 

Aaron Junior wavered. 

"You guys are licked," said Bat. "Face it. You're one old man and one 
middle-aged man and one young man that has trouble even lifting a wooden 
chair, let alone fighting with it. I could eat the three of you for my dinner." 

Aaron Junior looked at his father. The old man shook his head helplessly. 
Slowly Aaron Junior lowered his chair. 

John Tompson spoke. "I'll fight him by myself. I may get licked, but I'll 
sure as hell have a try at it." 

"Somebody take him home," said Bat. 

"I mean it," said John. "I ain't afraid of him." 

There was a tired silence. Finally the judge spoke. "He's right. We ain't got 
a leg to stand on. We'd best be gittin’." 

They heard footsteps on the stairway, and Harley Miller came in. He was in 
very high spirits. "There he is, there's my boy; there's my Batter." He began 
clapping Bat's shoulders. "Man, you're a fighter! Ain't no gittin’ around it. 
You're a real man-sized man!" He turned to the others. "You boys clean up 
tonight? I won me a month's salary." 

"Yeah, Harley." 

"That's right. We cleaned up too." 

The sheriff grinned at Bat. "They sure don't look very happy about it. That's 
what comes of havin' too much money. You git so much an' you don't 
appreciate any more. I guess you and me'11 never have to worry about that, 
huh, boy?" He slapped Bat across the shoulders. 

"We're leavin',” said the judge. 

"Yeah, let's go," said Aaron Junior. 

"Night, Harley." 

"Don't rush off on my account," said the sheriff. But they were already out 
the door. 

The three of them walked down the stairs noiselessly in a single, beaten file. 
They stopped on the street and stood there, looking at each other's shoes. 

"It's late," said John. 

"Eleven-thirty,” said the judge. 

"Eleven-thirty-three,” said Aaron Junior. 

They all studied their watches. Then John spoke again. "Well, I would of 
fought him." 

Nobody answered him. 

Finally John said, "I guess I'll be gittin' along home." 

"So long," said Aaron Junior. 

"So long," said the judge. 

"So long." 

He was gone, and the old man was alone with his son. 

They shifted about for several moments without speaking. Finally the judge 


thought of something. "The fair made a nice piece of money tonight." 

"That right?" 

"Yeah. Six hundred and some odd dollars." 

Aaron Junior said nothing. The old man tried again. "Have that gymnasium 
before we know it." 

"Reckon we will." 

The silence again. Then, at last... "Sometimes it's a good thing to know 
when you're licked, Aaron." 

Aaron Junior nodded again, not looking at his father. 

"We came up there half-cocked, jest like he said. We... I deserved to have 
my ears pinned back." The judge hesitated. "You never saw your daddy git his 
ears pinned back, did you, son?" 

"It don't make no matter." 

They were silent awhile longer. Then the judge's son spoke again. "I best be 
gittin' home. Martha'll be worryin’." 

"Sure, that's what you best do. Ah... son... you reckon you might want to 
come over to breakfast tomorrow? By yourself, I mean. We can talk over 
some business." 

"Maybe I better not. I been away from home too many meals lately." 

"Well, bring Martha along then. I jest thought with the kids an' all she'd 
rather..." The judge's voice trailed off. 

"Reckon I better not. I'll be seein’ you at the office anyhow. We can git 
things settled there... I mean, business things... you know." 

"Sure, son, I know." 

"Guess I could come over if you think it's necessary." 

"It ain't no need, son. You stay home with Martha." 

Aaron Junior nodded. 

The judge said, "Good night, son." 

"Good night." 

They walked off in different directions. 
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In Bat's room Sheriff Harley Miller leaned comfortably back in the easy 
chair. "You must be right tired now. I'll jest tell you what I come here to say 
an’ then git." 

"Okay," said Bat. 

"How'd you like to work for me?" 

"What doing?" 

"Bein' my assistant. I'm authorized a regular man, an' I ain't got one now." 
He leaned forward and spoke confidentially. "I was settin' there tonight, 
watchin’ that fight, and I thought to myself, there's a man goin' to a heap of 


trouble to make me a little money. Now, why cain't I do somethin’ nice for 
him? An’ by an' by I thought of makin’ you my deputy sheriff with pay." 

"Thanks, Harley, thanks a lot, but I don't — " 

"Don't talk out too quick now. Think it over a little bit. The salary ain't so 
much, but there's little odds an' ends to be picked up, if you git what I mean." 

"I wouldn't be any good at that kind of job." 

"You'll do. And I reckon you an' me'd git along together too. We had our 
little differences about a week ago when you first come back, but hell, I don't 
blame a man for actin' ornery his first day out of jail.” 

"Harley, I'd like to take you up on your proposition, but I can't do it. I 
expect to be pulling out of town tomorrow morning." 

"That's why I come up here tonight. I thought you might have some kind of 
an idea like that in the back of your head. Ever since you split up with ole 
Grace — " 

"That's not why I'm leaving town." 

The sheriff continued, paying no attention to what Bat had just said. "I 
didn't see how you could go on workin’ in the drugstore after that." 

"Grace Tompson hasn't got anything to do with it. I want to leave this town. 
I feel like it's somebody else's town. See what I mean?" 

"Looky here, Bat, jest between you an' me... John Tompson is one of the 
best friends I ever had, but when it comes to that sister of his — Boy, you can 
do better than that." 

"It's not her. It's the whole place. I just don't fit in." 

"Right here in this town you can do a million times better'n Grace 
Tompson." 

Bat gave up and rested back on his bed, waiting for Harley to leave, 
thinking of the three who had already left. It had been a freak case, his losing 
their friendship like that. Such a thing couldn't happen again in a lifetime. And 
yet... if it hadn't been that, it would have been something else. He was always 
losing friends. He had lost these tonight just as surely as he had lost his 
cellmates in jail and his friends in the carnival, and before that... the same 
thing, always, over and over again, the same thing. Sometimes it happened 
through circumstance as it had tonight, sometimes through good breaks for 
himself as with Edwards in the prison, sometimes through bad breaks as with 
the mess the Fish Girl had gotten him into. Whatever it was though, it kept 
following him, and the result was always the same. Friendless, by himself, out 
in the cold. 

He thought of the sheriffs proposition — another chance, it amounted to — 
and he had no reaction to it at all. He was through with longing, with grasping 
at straws, through with 

hope. 

"So you think I can do better than Grace Tompson, huh?" 

"Haven't I been sayin' so for the last five minutes?" 

"Let me tell you something, Harley." Bat stopped a moment and looked the 


sheriff squarely in the eye. "I already have done better." 


CHAPTER 19 
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The ticket seller showed no sign of recognizing him, and Bat passed through 
the entrance unrecognized. It was Nebraska now, instead of Texas, and late in 
the evening, nearly closing time. Otherwise the carnival appeared no different 
from the first night he had seen it, over a year ago. 

He shouldered his way through the crowds, disliking them as usual, 
straining ahead for a glimpse of the freakshow. He saw it at last, set forward a 
little, at the end of the street. 

On his way was the wrestling show with a crowd gathered out in front, and 
Peranzo on the platform next to another man in bathrobe and wrestling togs, a 
strange man... no, Bat remembered him now, one of the roughies who had 
helped move the carnival from town to town, the man who had filled in for 
him the night he had been in the egg-throwing booth. Reminded, Bat looked 
about him for Egghead. Neither he nor his booth was in sight. 

The show in the freak tent had already begun. "You won't see the whole 
thing," said a man standing in the doorway. "That's all right, I've seen it 
before." 

"I remember you. You used to work here. The wrestler." 

"How are you?" said Bat. 

The man perked up. "Say, you was in a mess of trouble, the last I heard. 
Killed a guy. In jail, weren't you?" 

"I got out a couple of weeks ago." 

"That's a mighty short rap." The man looked suspicious. "You sure you 
didn't bust out?" 

"I'm legal," said Bat evasively. "I had some friends. Say, what's it cost to 
get in here? Still a quarter?" 

"Won't cost you nothing. Go ahead in." 

Bat passed through the entrance of the tent and took a place on the edge of 
the crowd. The show was well under way, with Electra in the midst of her 
electricity-defying act. The people were crowding the platform five or six 
deep, and Bat was unable to move closer. 

He looked sideways toward the corner of the tent where the freaks sat when 


they weren't working. The Fish Girl was not there. Bat had several bad 
moments until he remembered that she sometimes went to her trailer to rest 
between shows. But she should be coming back soon. The Fat Lady was 
already finished and relaxing in the corner of the tent. So was the Giant; so 
also were the Thin Man and the Sword Swallower. 

Bat turned his attention back to the platform. Electra was nearly finished 
now. It wouldn't be long... 

Bat had been calm up to this moment, but now the suspense that had been 
stored up inside him was making itself felt. He began to wonder if he had 
done the right thing to come at this hour. Perhaps it would have been better to 
have waited until morning, when he would have been more prepared, when he 
would have known better what he was going to tell her. But he had been 
unable to wait. It had taken several days to locate the carnival and several 
more to catch up with it. Once in the town, he had not had the patience to take 
a room and sleep out the night before seeing her. He had left his suitcase in 
the railroad station and come immediately to the carnival. 

Entering the carnival grounds, even walking the familiar horseshoe street, 
he had been little stirred. But once inside the tent, this particular tent, it was a 
different story. He was all impatience now and restlessness; he couldn't even 
stand still. 

He backed away from the crowd and circled to the left, searching the tent, 
hoping he might have missed her. He had not. He went around to the other 
side of the audience crowded close in toward the platform. Still no luck. Then 
he stepped backward, a little distance from the people, and stood alone 
watching the performance, waiting. 

Electra was finished at last. She left the platform and an unfamiliar man 
took her place and began talking, a normal man. Bat felt a momentary 
bewilderment, then dismay. This was the talker; this should be the Fish Boy. 
Something must have happened. A change... 

He was introducing Fish People, all right, but it was an unfamiliar spiel, a 
new one altogether. "This woman, captured in the wildest jungles of South 
America... a tribe of Fish People... living beside and JN the Amazon River..." 

A shriveled old woman, scarcely taller than a midget, stepped onto the 
platform and shrugged off a cloak to display misshapen arms. A gray-haired, 
sloppy woman with an expression of imbecility upon her flattened, leathery 
face. 

"And with her... captured at the greatest danger and expense... the belle of 
that Amazon village..." 

And she was there! Just when he had given up hope, she was there, more 
beautiful even than he had remembered her, whiter of skin, softer of feature, 
hair blacker, more lustrous, eyes bluer, gentler, calmer — and then, catching 
sight of him, gleaming, shining, brighter than they had ever been before... 
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The carnival was closing, the people were nearly gone, all but a few of the 
lights had been shut off. They sat together, side by side on an old packing box, 
behind the freak tent and away from the people. She still wore her costume, 
the play suit with the scarlet cape hanging from her shoulders. "I'm divorced," 
she told him. "I got a divorce." "Good, you should have. He's not around 
now?" "Not since the season started. He's with another carnival, bought into 
it." She spoke hurriedly, chopping out her sentences as if trying to get these 
necessary details told quickly, so that what would follow might not be too 
long delayed. "He took Egghead with him, said he was the only thing in this 
carnival worth keeping. He was mad at me then. I moved out of his trailer the 
day you left." 

"Didn't he want the divorce?" 

"He said not. He told me he couldn't feel at home with a... normal girl. Said 
I was the best-looking freak he'd ever known, and he didn't see how he could 
do any better. He gave in, though, when he found out I wouldn't have any 
more to do with him, but he was pretty blue about it." She laughed without 
amusement. "He said he'd have to get his sex life from normal girls now, and 
it would be expensive. That worried him a lot. He couldn't make up his mind 
if it was a necessity or a luxury." "I didn't think you would be with him any 
more." She shook her head, and they were silent. There was so much to say, 
and yet none of it seemed necessary to talk about. 

"Want to hear what's been happening to me the last year?" asked Bat. 

"No. I'm not interested in what you do when you're away from here." 

Bat made a discovery. "Neither am I." "I didn't write you when you were in 
jail." "I know you didn't. How come?" "You didn't want to hear from me, did 
you?" "Some of the time I did, some of the time not." There was tension in the 
air. He leaned over and kissed her, and it was gone. They sat there, relaxed 
now, enjoying each other. 

"I'm back here to stay," said Bat. 

"I hoped you'd come. I hoped so hard." 

"Didn't you know I would?” 

"I was sure you would come to a place like this sooner or later. I was afraid 
you'd be too stubborn to come back here, though." 

"I belong here." 

She nodded. 

"You knew that all along, didn't you?" 

She nodded again. 

"TIl get a job tomorrow." 

"They already have another wrestler, but he's not supposed to be very good. 


They'd give you back your job." 

"I don't want it. They still haven't got a strong man in your show, have 
they?" 

"Not for over a year. They're hard to get. You could do that too. I'd much 
rather you did —" 

"I want to be near you. I want to be in that freak tent right in the middle of 
all the freaks!" 

She recoiled from him, shocked at his words and his intensity. 

"I'm a freak," he said. "Didn't you know that?" 

She looked at him dumbly, shaking her head. 

"You knew it, all right. You never used the word, that's all. But you saw 
there was something wrong with me. Right from the first you saw it." 

"It wasn't anything I could see. That's what I couldn't understand. I could 
only feel it." 

"I'm a freak up here." He touched his forehead. "I don't get along with 
people. I never did get along with people. I can't. It's me, it's something in 
me." 

He halted, seeming to gather himself. The Fish Girl sat quietly, straight and 
small within her cape, bright-eyed and waiting. 

He continued, "This thing in me that won't let me fit in with people... I don't 
know what it is, I don't know why it's there. If I were younger maybe I could 
find out and change it, but I can't now, and I'm sick of trying. All I know is it's 
no different from the Giant's size or Egghead's liking to be hit with eggs... or 
your arms." 

She leaned toward him, kissed him softly on the cheek. 

"You always accepted me," he said. "You took me for what I was." 

"Only you wouldn't let me take you. You fought it for so long." 

"I didn't know what it was. I was afraid not to fight." 

"You must have been so unhappy. With me, I knew what I was, and there 
was no hiding it. You always had that glimmer of hope." 

"Well, it's gone now, and I'm glad it's gone." 

He stood up, put his hands on her shoulders, and drew her to her feet. Then 
he reached for the clasps at her neck that held the cloak together and drew 
them apart. Her little arms looked lonely and pathetic in the half-light, and she 
tried to move them behind her into the folds of the cloak. He reached for her 
arms. 

"Don't," she said. 

"Don't what?" 

"Don't touch my arms." 

"Why not?" 

"I don't know." She was silent and miserable for a few moments. "I 
wouldn't think you'd want to." 

"I wouldn't think you'd want to be around a person like me." 

She looked at him for several moments before his words registered. Then 


slowly she drew her arms from the folds of her cloak and put them in front of 
her. Bat took a tiny forearm in each hand and drew the girl to him. They 
kissed, and then they kissed again for a very long time, and then she put her 
head on his shoulder and they clung tightly to each other. 

Finally they separated and he stepped back a pace, still keeping her hands in 
his own. "Nobody ever held my hands like that. Not even the Fish Boy, except 
when he was trying to be funny.” 

"You know, don't you, I'm not going to get along with the people around 
here." 

"Of course you won't. And my arms aren't going to get any better either." 

He laughed. "Freaks will understand me, though. They won't particularly 
like me, but they won't mind when I don't fit in." He smiled down at her. "And 
there'll be you ..." 

She nodded vigorously, happily. 

They sat down on the packing box again, and he began to grin. "How come 
you got that divorce?" 

"Oh ... you know already." 

"I like to hear you say it." 

"Well, you weren't the only reason." For the first time in her life the Fish 
Girl was flirting. Then she grew serious again. "He was just getting worse and 
worse. I wasn't going to stand for him any more. And besides, he was... he 
was always so contemptuous of me." 

"Why?" 

"I didn't like working in the carnival, making money by showing myself. I 
still don't like it. It's awful, having people pay-" 

"I think he was right." 

"You do!" She was shaken. 

"We can't hide what we are." 

"I know that, but... I always hoped maybe I — you and I together — could 
go somewhere and find a farm. Somewhere out in the country away from 
everybody. Like the place I was brought up on. We wouldn't see anybody. We 
wouldn't have any friends. Just the two of us. Nobody to look at us, nobody to 
feel sorry for us or to think we're... disgusting." 

Bat shook his head. "I've been trying to hide what I am all my life, and all I 
did was make myself miserable. I say let's face it. Let's stay right here in the 
carnival." 

"But there must be someplace we could go..." 

"It would be wrong.” 

"Maybe not in America. Up in Canada, maybe, way up north." But she was 
wavering. 

"The Fish Boy was happy, wasn't he?" 

"That's his nature. He always has been, ever since I knew him." 

"Did you ever wonder why?" 

"Some people are born happy." 


"That's not it. He was happy because he knew just exactly what he was, and 
he never tried to hide it. Hell, he lived by it!" 

He stood up, and she rose also, beginning to catch some of his enthusiasm. 
He kept on talking. "Anything that louse can do, we can do. We'll stay here, 
we'll save money, we'll buy a freakshow too. If we go hiding away on a farm, 
all our lives we'll be worrying about being caught. We'll think maybe 
somebody'll come and look at us. Tourists or tramps or God knows who! 
We'll worry about getting sick and having to go to hospitals. We'll worry 
about losing the farm and having to come back to the carnival. Hell, we'll 
spend our lives worrying! Over and over and over! Never have a minute's 
peace!" 

"I never let myself think about it that way. Oh, I should have, I should 
have!" 

"Then we'll stay right here?" 

"Yes, right here. Here in the freakshow." 

"We're the way we are, and that's all there is to it. So what! We'll make it 
pay. We'll live off it. The normal people, the people with full-grown arms and 
lots of friends — they're the ones in trouble, that don't know who they are or 
what they're doing!" 

Her breath, like his, was coming faster and faster, and her eyes were 
shining. "We didn't ask to be like we are — " 

"But we won't hide it. We'll put it to use." 

"Yes, we'll put it to use! We'll put it to use..." 
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